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fREU.aRANSTON. 

[This  is,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ('Lady  of  the 
Lake,'  Appendix,  Note  K,  ed.  1830,)  a  literal  translation  of 
a  very  curious  Danish  ballad,  which  occurs  in  the  '  Kaempe 
Viser,'  a  collection  of  heroic  songs,  first  published  in  1591, 
and  reprinted  in  1695,  inscribed  by  Anders  Sofrensen,  the 
collector  and  editor,  to  Sophia  Queen  of  Denmark.  The 
story  will  remind  the  readers  of  the  Border  Minstrelsy  of 
the  tale  of  Young  Tamlane.  But  this  is  only  a  solitary  and 
not  very  marked  instance  of  coincidence  ;  whereas  several 
of  the  other  ballads  in  the  same  collection  find  exact  coun- 
terparts in  the  '  Kajmpe  Viser.'  Of  such  '  instances' the 
reader  will  find  many  examples  in  the  course  of  this  work. 
'  Mr.  Jamieson,'  continues  Sir  Walter,  '  to  secure  the  power 
of  literal  translation,'  has  adopted  the  old  Scottish  idiom, 
which  approaches  so  near  to  that  of  the  Danish,  as  almost  to 
give  word  for  word,  as  well  as  line  for  line,  and  indeed  in 
many  verses  the  orthography  alone  is  altered.  To  each  verse 
in  the  original  is  added  a  burden — '  The  wild  deer  and  daes 
i'  the  shaw  out,'— having  a  kind  of  meaning  of  its  own,  but 
not  applicable,  at  least  not  uniformly  applicable,  to  the 
sense  of  the  stanza  to  which  it  is  subjoined.  This  is  very 
common  both  in  Danish  and  Scottish  song.  On  this  ballad 
was  founded  the  '  little  fairy  tale,  Alice  Brand,'  in  the  4th 
canto  of  '  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.'  The  original  is,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Jamieson,  '  a  favourable  specimen  of  a  large 
class  of  Danish  ballads,  which,  like  many  of  the  most  wild 
and  ancient  Scottish  ditties,  are  founded  on  stories  of  dis- 
enchantment.' The  scene  of  the  disenchantment  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  Mr.  Jamieson  inclines  to  be  of  opinion  is  laid 
in  one  of  the  Orkney,  or  Hebride,  islands  ;  Wester  Haf,  in 
the  first  stanza,  meaning  the  West  Sea,  in  opposition  to  the 
Baltic  or  East  Sea.] 

HERE  liggs  a  wold  in  Wester  Haf, 
There  a  husbande  means  to  bigg, 

And  thither  he  carries  baithhawkandhound, 
There  meaning  the  winter  to  ligg. 
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He  taks  wi'  him  baith  hound  and  cock, 

The  langer  he  means  to  stay, 
The  wild  deer  in  the  shaws  that  are 

May  sairly  rue  the  day. 

He's  hew'd  the  beech,  and  he's  fell'd  the  aik, 

Sae  has  he  the  poplar  gray ; 
And  grim  in  mood  was  the  grewsome  elf, 

That  be  sae  bald  he  may. 

He  hew'd  him  kipples,  he  hew'd  him  bawks, 

Wi'  mickle  moil  and  haste ; 
Syne  speer'd  the  Elf  i'  the  knock  that  bade, 

"  Wha's  hacking  here  sae  fast  V 

Syne  up  and  spak  the  weiest  Elf, 

Crean'd  as  an  immert  sma ; 
"  It's  here  is  come  a  Christian  man  ; — 

I'll  fley  him  or  he  ga." 

It's  up  syne  started  the  firsten  Elf, 

And  glowr'd  about  sae  grim  : 
"  It's  we'll  awa  to  the  husbande's  house, 

And  hald  a  court  on  him. 

"  Here  hews  he  down  baith  skugg  and  shaw, 
And  works  us  skaith  and  scorn  : 

His  huswife  he  sail  gie  to  me  ; — 

They's  rue  the  day  they  were  born !" 

The  Elfen  a'  i'  the  knock  that  were, 

Gaed  dancing  in  a  string  ; 
They  nighed  near  the  husbande's  house; 

Sae  lang  their  tails  did  hing. 

The  hound  he  yowls  i'  the  yard, 

The  herd  toots  in  his  horn  ; 
The  earn  scraighs,  and  the  cock  craws, 

As  the  husbande  has  gi'en  him  his  corn. 

The  Elfen  were  five  score  and  seven, 

Sae  laidly  and  sae  grim  ; 
And  they  the  husbande's  guests  maun  be, 

To  eat  and  drink  wi'  him. 

The  husbande,  out  o'  Villenshaw, 
At  his  winnock  the  Elves  can  see  : 

"Help  me,  now,  Jesu,  Mary's  son; 
Thir  Elves  they  mint  at  me !" 
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In  every  nook  a  cross  he  coost, 

In  his  chalmer  maist  ava  ; 
The  Elfen  a'  were  fley'd  thereat, 

And  flew  to  the  wild-wood  shaw. 

And  some  flew  east,  and  some  flew  west, 
And  some  to  the  norwart  flew ; 

And  some  they  flew  to  the  deep  dale  down, 
There  still  they  are,  I  trow. 

It  was  then  the  weiest  Elf, 

In  at  the  door  braids  he  ; 
Agast  was  the  husbande,  for  that  Elf 

For  cross  nor  sign  wad  flee. 

The  huswife  she  was  a  canny  wife, 

She  set  the  Elf  at  the  board ; 
She  set  before  him  baith  ale  and  meat, 

Wi'  mony  a  weel-waled  word. 

"  Hear  thou,  Gudeman  o'  Villenshaw, 

What  now  I  say  to  thee  ; 
Wha  bade  thee  bigg  within  our  bounds, 

Without  the  leave  o'  me  ? 

"  But,  an  thou  in  our  bounds  will  bigg, 

And  bide,  as  well  as  may  be, 
Then  thou  thy  dearest  huswife  maun 

To  me  for  a  lemman  gie." 

Up  spak  the  luckless  husbande  then, 

As  God  the  grace  him  gae  : 
"  Eline  she  is  to  me  sae  dear, 

Her  thou  may  nae-gate  hae." 

Till  the  Elf  he  answer' d  as  he  couth  : 

'Lat  but  my  huswife  be, 
And  tak  whate'er,  o'  gude  or  gear, 

Is  mine,  awa  wi'  thee." 

"  Then  I'll  thy  Eline  tak  and  thee, 

Aneath  my  feet  to  tread  ; 
And  hide  thy  goud  and  white  monie 

Aneath  my  d walling  stead." 

The  husbande  and  his  househald  a' 

In  sary  rede  they  join  : 
"  Far  better  that  she  be  now  forfairn, 

Nor  that  we  a'  should  tyne." 
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Up,  will  of  rede,  the  husbande  stood, 

Wi'  heart  fu'  sad  and  sair  ; 
And  he  has  gien  his  huswife  Eline 

Wi'  the  young  Elfe  to  fare. 

Then  blyth  grew  he,  and  sprang  about ; 

He  took  her  in  his  arm  : 
The  rud  it  left  her  comely  cheek  ; 

Her  heart  was  clem'd  wi'  harm. 

A  waefu'  woman  then  she  was  ane, 
And  the  moody  tears  loot  fa'  : 

"  God  rew  on  me,  unseely  wife, 
How  hard  a  weird  I  fa'  ! 

"  My  fay  I  plight  to  the  fairest  wight 
That  man  on  mold  mat  see  ; — 

Maun  I  now  mell  wi'  a  laidly  El, 
His  light  lemman  to  be  ?" 

He  minted  ance — he  minted  twice, 
Wae  wax'd  her  heart  that  syth : 

Syne  the  laidliest  fiend  he  grew  that  e'er 
To  mortal  ee  did  kyth. 

When  he  the  thirden  time  can  mint 

To  Mary's  son  she  pray'd, 
And  the  laidly  Elf  was  clean  awa, 

And  a  fair  knight  in  his  stead. 

This  fell  under  a  linden  green, 
That  again  his  shape  he  found  ; 

O'  wae  and  care  was  the  word  nae  mair, 
A'  were  sae  glad  that  stound. 

"  O  dearest  Eline,  hear  thou  this, 

And  thou  my  wife  sail  be, 
And  a'  the  goud  in  merry  England 

Sae  freely  I'll  gi'e  thee ! 

"  When  I  was  but  a  little  wee  bairn, 

My  mither  died  me  fra  ; 
My  stepmither  sent  me  awa  fra  her ; 

I  turn'd  till  an  Elfin  Gray. 

"  To  thy  husband  I  a  gift  will  gie, 

Wi'  mickle  state  and  gear, 
As  mends  for  Eline  his  huswife ; — 

Thou's  be  my  heartis  dear." — 
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"  Thou  nobil  knyght,  we  thank  now  God 
That  has  freed  us  frae  skaith  ; 

Sae  wed  thou  thee  a  maiden  free, 
And  joy  attend  ye  baith ! 

"  Sin  I  to  thee  nae  maik  can  be 

My  dochter  may  be  thine  ; 
And  thy  gud  will  right  to  fulfill, 

Lat  this  be  our  propine." — 

"I  thank  thee,  Eline,  thou  wise  woman  ; 

My  praise  thy  worth  sail  ha'e  ; 
And  thy  love  gin  I  fail  to  win, 

Thou  here  at  hame  sail  stay." 

The  husbande  biggit  now  on  his  6e, 
And  nae  ane  wrought  him  wrang  ; 

His  dochter  wore  crown  in  Engeland, 
And  happy  lived  and  lang. 

Now  Eline,  the  husbande' s  huswife,  has 
Cour'd  a'  her  grief  and  harms ; 

She's  mither  to  a  noble  queen 
That  sleeps  in  a  kingis  arms. 
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[This  ballad  is  taken  from  the  annual  entitled  'The 
Literary  Souvenir'  for  1826,  where,  it  is  believed,  it  first 
appeared.  Whether  it  is  to  be  found  elsewhere,  we  are 
not  able  to  say.  In  the  work  from  which  it  is  taken  it 
bears  the  signature  A,  (Delta) ;  and  was,  therefore,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  written  by  the  contributor,  who, 
under  that  signature,  has  been  so  long  and  so  advan- 
tageously known  to  the  reader  of  '  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine.' Whether  it  be  '  of  imagination  all  compact,'  or 
relate  the  'acting  of  some  dreadful  thing,' some  'strange 
and  terrible  event,'  is  a  matter  upon  which  the  Author 
has  notfurnished  any  the  slightest  information,  or  hint; 
the  ballad  being  unaccompanied  with  '  note  or  com- 
ment' of  any  kind  whatever.  And  the  reader  will 
scarcely  expect  that  the  Editor  of  this  work  should  be 
able  to  supply  the  deficiency.] 


STEEL-clad  knight  stood  at  the  gate, 
And  loud  he  knocked  and  long, 

Till  out  from  the  chancel  came  a  frere, 
For  it  was  even-sons;. 
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To  an  alder-tree  his  steed  was  tied, 

And  the  live  wind  from  the  west 
Stirred  the  blue  scarf  on  his  helmet  side, 

And  the  raven  plumes  of  his  crest. 

"Why  knockest  thou  here? — No  hostel  this, 

And  we  have  our  mass  to  say  ; 
Knowest  thou  that  rises  our  evening  prayer, 

When  lours  the  twilight  grey  ? 

"  But  if  thou  returnest  at  morning  tide, 

Whatever  be  thy  behest — " 
"  Nay,"  said  the  stranger  hastily, 

"  Delay  not  my  request : 

For  I  have  come  from  foreign  lands, 

And  seen  the  sun  of  June 
Set  over  the  Holy  Jerusalem  ; 

And  its  towers  beneath  the  moon  ; 

And  I  have  battled  for  the  Cross, 

'Tis  the  symbol  on  my  mail ; — 
But  why  with  faltering  words  should  I 

Prolong  a  needless  tale. 

And  I  have  stood  by  the  sepulchre, 

Where  our  good  Lord  was  laid  ; 
And  drank  of  Siloa's  brook  that  flows 

In  the  cool  of  its  own  palm  shade. 

The  Ladye  Ellinore — woe  to  me, 

Brought  the  words  that  tale  which  told, 

Was  yesternight,  by  the  red-torch  light, 
Left  alone  in  your  vaults  so  cold. 

'Tis  said,  last  night,  by  the  red-torch  light, 

That  a  burial  here  hath  been  ; 
Now  I  pr'ythee  show  me  her  grave  who  stood 

My  heart  and  heaven  between. 

Alas  !  alas  !  that  a  cold,  dark  vault 

Her  dwelling  place  should  be, 
Who,  singing,  sate  in  the  bright  sunshine 

When  I  went  o'er  the  sea  ! — 

'Tis  nay,  sir  knight ;  but  at  matin  prime 

If  thou  turn' st  thy  steed  again, 
And  knock'st  at  the  porch  of  St.  John's  chapelle, 

Thou  shalt  not  knock  in  vain." 
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Then  anger  flashed  o'er  that  stranger's  brow, 

Like  storm-clouds  o'er  the  sky  ; 
And,  stamping,  he  struck  his  gauntlet  glove 

On  the  falchion  by  his  thigh. 

"  Now,  by  our  Ladye's  holy  name, 

And  by  the  good  St.  John, 
I  must  gaze  on  the  features  of  the  dead, 

Though  I  hew  my  path  through  stone." 

The  frere  hath  lighted  his  waxen  taper, 

And  turned  the  grating  key, 
And  down  winding  steps,  through  gloomy  aisles, 

The  damp,  dull  way  showed  he. 

And  ever  he  stood,  and  crossed  himself, 

As  the  night  winds  smote  his  ear ; 
For  the  very  carven  imageries 

Spake  nought  but  of  death  and  fear. 

And  sable  'scutcheons  flapped  on  high, 

'Mid  that  grim  and  ghastly  shade  ; 
And  coffins  were  ranged  on  their  tressels  round, 

And  banners  lowly  laid. 

At  length  the  innermost  aisle  they  gained, 

Last  home  of  a  house  of  fame  ; 
And  the  knight,  looking  up  with  a  steadfast  eye, 

Read  the  legend  around  the  name. 

"  Yes,  here,  good  frere — now,  haste  thee,  ope," — 

The  holy  man  turned  the  key, 
And,  ere  he  had  an  Ave  said, 

The  knight  was  on  his  knee. 

He  lifted  the  lawn  from  her  waxen  face, 

And  put  back  the  satin  soft ; 
Fled  from  her  cheek  was  the  glowing  grace, 

That  had  thrilled  his  heart  so  soft. 

O,  Ellinore  !  I  little  dreamed, 

When  I  sped  me  o'er  the  sea, 
That  our  meeting  next,  when  I  returned, 

In  a  charnel  vault  should  be  ! 

O,  I  have  met  thee  on  the  waves, 

On  the  field  have  braved  thee,  Death  ! 

But  never  before  sank  my  heart  so  low 
Thy  withering  scowl  beneath  ! 
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How  different  was  the  time,  alas  ! 

When,  in  the  bright  noon  of  love, 
I  trysted  with  thee  in  the  stag  coppice, 

In  the  centre  of  the  grove. 

How  different  was  the  time,  alas  ! 

When  the  gay  gold  ring  I  gave, 
And  smiling  thou  said'st, — 'When  thou'rt  far  away 

I  will  bear  it  to  my  grave  ! " 

The  knight  turned  back  the  satin  fold, 

Where  her  hand  lay  by  her  side, 
And  there,  on  her  slender  finger  cold, 

He  the  token  ring  espied. 

"  Now  know  I  thou  wert  true  to  me, — 

Oh !  false  thou  couldst  not  prove  ! 
Vain  was  the  hate  that  strove  to  mate 

Thy  heart  with  a  stranger  love." 

And  then  he  kissed  her  clay-cold  cheek, 

And  then  he  kissed  his  sword ; — 
"  By  this,"  he  said,  "  sweet,  injured  maid, 

Thy  doom  shall  be  deplored. 

And  dearly  some  shall  make  remead, 

And  darkly  some  shall  pay, 
For  griefs  that  broke  thy  faithful  heart 

When  I  was  far  away  !" — 

"  Nay  ! — dost  thou  talk  of  vengeance  now," 
Quoth  the  frere,  "  on  thy  bended  knee  ?  " — 

The  knight  looked  wildly  up  in  his  eyes, 
But  never  a  word  spake  he. 

"  Now  rise,  now  rise,  sir  knight !  "  he  cried, 

"  Mary  Mother  calm  thy  mind ; 
'Twas  the  will  of  Heaven  that  she  should  die, 

To  its  fiat  be  thou  resigned. 

Uprose  the  knight  then  from  his  knee, 

In  that  darksome  aisle  and  drear ; 
No  word  he  said,  but,  with  hasty  glove, 

Brushed  away  one  starting  tear. 

Then,  as  he  donned  his  helm,  he  plucked 

The  silken  scarf  from  its  crest, 
And  upraised  it  first  to  his  meeting  lip, — 

Then  hid  it  within  his  breast. 
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The  coffin-lid  was  closed  ;  the  frere 

Went  on  with  his  taper  wan  ; 
Behind  him  strode  the  black-mailed  knight, 

A  melancholy  man. 

And  ever  the  frere,  as  he  onwards  bent 
From  that  darksome  place  of  dread, 

Where  the  coffined  clay  of  that  ladye  lay, 
Did  backwards  turn  his  head. 

"  Say,  holy  frere,  can  the  waves  of  fear 

O'er  thy  calm  pure  spirit  flow  ? 
Or  is  it  the  cold,  through  these  vaults  of  mould, 

That  makes  thee  tremble  so  ?" 

Then  strode  he  forth  ;—  the  frere  he  closed 

The  gate  behind  the  knight ; 
Dim  lay  the  clouds,  like  giant  shrouds, 

Over  the  red  star-light. 

And  ever,  with  a  low  moaning  sound, 

Swept  the  gust  'mid  the  wild-wood  trees  ; 

Calm,  in  slumber  bound,  lay  all  around, 
Save  the  waters'  fall  and  the  breeze. 

The  frere  put  his  taper  out,  and  looked 

His  high,  barred  lattice  fro  ; 
And  he  saw  'mid  the  dusk,  the  mounted  knight 

Down  the  winding  valley  go. 

'Twas  the  break  of  dawn  ;  on  the  dewy  lawn 
Shone  in  glory  the  purpling  day  ; 

The  lark  on  high  sang  down  from  the  sky, 
The  thrush  from  the  hawthorn  spray  : 

On  the  lakelet  blue  the  water-coot 
Oared  forth  with  her  sable  young, — 

While  from  its  edge,  'mid  the  bordering  sedge, 
The  fisher  hern  upsprung. 

Where  hurries  so  fast  the  henchman  now  1 
His  steed  seems  frothed  with  spray  ; 

To  the  abbey  of  St.  John,  'mid  the  dawning  lone 
He  speeds  his  onward  way. 

"Awake!"  he  cries,  as  loudly  he  knocks, 
"Ho !  arise,  and  haste  with  me  ; 

For  on  dying  bed  is  lowly  laid 
The  Lord  of  Auchandrie." 


Then  forth  outspake  the  abbot  grey, 

From  his  couch  as  he  arose, — 
"  Alack !  thou  bring' st  us  tidings  of  ill, 

For  thy  lord  he  was  of  those 

Who  gifted  our  church  with  goodly  lands, 

And  his  sword  hath  ever  been 
In  cause  of  the  holy  rood,  and  in  ours, 

At  the  call,  unsheathed  and  keen. 

Then  fasten  thy  steed  in  our  porter's  keep  ; 

And  our  brother  will  straight  repair, 
As  the  falcon  follows  the  little  bird 

That  flies  from  the  fowler's  snare." 

Bright  shone  the  sun  ;  the  mounted  monk 
Rode  along  through  the  woodlands  gay  ; 

Upon  his  bosom  lay  the  book, 
Under  his  cloak  of  grey. 

Before  him,  in  the  pleasant  prime, 

The  osiered  river  flowed ; 
From  wild  flowers  by  the  pathway  side, 

The  gallant  heath-cock  crowed. 

Glistened  the  dews  on  the  heather-bells  ; 

And  ever  as  the  wind  swept  by, 
From  blossoming  broom  floated  odours  rich 

As  from  gardens  of  Araby. 

And  now  he  wandered  by  beechen  groves, 
Now  by  daisied  pastures  green  ; 

And  now,  from  the  winding  mountain-road, 
The  Lothians  rich  were  seen. 

Now  by  coppice  and  corn  he  urged  his  steed 
Now  by  dingle  wild,  and  by  dell, 

Where,  down  the  ledges  of  rifted  rock, 
The  living  waters  well ; 

Till  he  came  to  a  clump  of  oak-trees  hoar, 

Half  over  the  wild  road  hung, 
When  up  at  once  to  his  bridle  rein 

The  arm  of  a  warrior  sprung  : 

With  sudden  jerk  the  startled  steed 
Swerved  aside  with  bristling  mane  ; — 

"  Now  halt,  thee,  frere !  and  rest  thee  here 
Till  I  hither  return  again. 
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* '  I  know  thine  errand, — dismount ! — dismount  I 

That  errand  for  thee  I'll  do  ; 
But,  if  thou  stirrest  till  I  return, 

Such  rashness  thou  shalt  rue  ! 

Then  doff  to  me  thy  mantle  grey, 

And  eke  thy  hood  of  black, 
And  rest  thee  amid  these  brackens  green 

To  the  left,  till  I  come  back. 

"  O,  bethink  thee,  knight,"  the  good  frere  said, 
"  I  should  kneel  by  his  couch  and  pray  ; 

How  awful  it  is  for  the  soul  of  man 
Unannealed  to  pass  away ! 

How  awful  it  is,  with  sins  unshrived, 
To  pass  from  the  bed  of  pain  ; — 

Lord  Auchandrie  may  a  dead  man  be 
Ere  thou  com'st  hither  again." 

He  must  needs  obey, — he  durst  not  say  nay, 
That  monk,  to  the  warrior  stern  ; 

His  corslet  unlaced,  and  his  helm  unbraced, 
Down  rattled  amid  the  fern  : 

And  he  hath  mounted  the  frere' s  good  steed, 
Clad  in  mantle  and  cowl  rides  he, 

Till  before  his  eyes,  'gins  straight  arise 
The  turrets  of  Auchandrie. 

"Now  speed  thee  !"  cried  the  porter  then, 

As  the  portals  wide  he  threw  ; 
"  Now  speed  thee  !"  cried  the  warders  mailed, 

The  courts  as  he  passed  through. 

"tNow  speed  thee!"  cried  the  seneschal, 

As  he  showed  the  way  before, 
"  For  much  I  fear,  most  holy  frere, 

The  struggle  will  soon  be  o'er." 

Then  passed  he  from  the  chamber  forth, 

And  in  silence  from  the  gate, 
And  away  to  the  east,  through  the  mountain  pass, 

On  his  steed  he  journeyed  straight. 

Unfolded  were  the  chamber  doors, — 

And  there  the  great  lord  lay ; 
His  rattling  breath  spoke  of  coming  death, 

And  life's  sands  ebbing  away. 
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But  when  the  mantled  monk  he  saw, 

On  his  arm  he  strove  to  rise  ; 
And  the  light  that  now  was  waning  fast, 

Came  back  to  his  sunken  eyes. 

"Welcome!  holy  father,"  he  said, 

In  accents  low  and  weak, — 
"  I  would  pour  my  sins  in  thy  pitying  ear, 

And  absolution  seek ; 

For  I  have  been  a  sinful  man, 

And  repent  me  of  my  sin  ; 
Yet,  as  pass  the  hopes  of  life  away, 

The  fears  of  death  begin. 

But  chiefly  would  I  tell  to  thee 

My  crime  of  the  blackest  dye, 
Which'  a  sea  of  tears  might  scarce  wash  out, 

Though  I  could  weep  it  dry. 

"  A  gentle  ladye  my  kinsman  loved, 

And,  before  he  crossed  the  sea 
To  combat  afar  with  the  Saracen, 

He  trust  reposed  in  me. 

That  knight  he  was  only  rich  in  heart, 

But  I  was  rich  in  pelf, — 
So,  instead  of  nursing  her  love  for  him, 

I  wooed  it  for  myself." 

Upstarted  the  frere. — "  Ah  !  holy  man, 

Yet  the  worst  I  have  not  told ; 
In  me,  though  sprung  from  noblest  blood, 

A  perjured  wretch  behold ! 

My  suit  that  lofty  ladye  spurned  ; 

More  distant  she  looked  and  cold  ; 
And  for  my  love  no  love  return' d, 

Though  I  wooed  her  with  gifts  and  gold  ; 

And  for  my  love  no  love  return' d, 

Although,  with  hellish  sleight, 
We  forged  a  cartel,  whose  purport  showed 

That  Sir  Edmund  had  fallen  in  fight." 

Uprose  the  frere, — "  Nay,  sit  thee  down, — 

Not  mine  was  the  guilt  alone  ; 
Father  Francis  was  the  clerke  thereof, 

In  your  own  house  of  St.  John. 
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To  the  fair  Ellinore  that  scroll  he  bore, 
Then  she  folded  her  hands  and  sighed, 

And  said,  "  Since  true  he  has  died  to  me, 
I  will  be  no  other's  bride !" 

Still  wooed  I  her  in  her  mourning  weeds, 

Till  she  showed  a  poniard  bare, 
And  vowed,  if  again  I  vexed  her  heart, 

Her  hand  should  plunge  it  there. 

Day  after  day,  ray  after  ray, 

She  waned  like  an  autumn  sun, 
When  droop  the  flowers  'mid  the  yellow  bowers, 

And  the  waters  wailing  run  : 

Day  after  day,  like  a  broken  rose-bud, 

She  withered  and  she  waned, 
Till  of  her  beauty  and  wonted  bloom 

But  feeble  trace  remained. 

Yet  seemed  she  like  some  saintly  form, 

Too  pure  for  the  gazer's  eye, 
Melting  away  from  our  earthly  day, 

To  her  element,  the  sky. 

She  died, — and  then  I  felt  remorse, — 

But  how  could  I  atone  ? — 
And  I  trembled  when  by  her  breathless  corse 

In  silence  I  stood  alone  ! 

And  when  I  saw  my  victim  lie 

"Within  her  swathing  shroud, 
The  weight  of  my  wounded  conscience  hung 

Upon  me  like  a  cloud. 

There  was  no  light, — and  all  was  night, 
And  storm  and  darkness  drear ; — 

By  day  'twas  joyless,  and  my  sleep 
Was  haunted  by  forms  of  fear ! 

And  often  I  of  my  kinsman  dreamt, 

Of  his  sorrow  and  vengeance  dire, 
Till  yesternight  he  crossed  my  path 

Like  a  demon  in  his  ire. 

I  had  not  heard  of  his  home  return  ; 

Like  a  spectre  there  he  stood, 
Down  sank  I,  and  his  falchion  drank 

My  fevered,  forfeit  blood. 
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0  !  grant  remission  for  my  sins, 

A  humbled  man  I  die — " 
Ere  yet  the  words  were  out  the  monk 

Beheld  his  glazing  eye  ; 

And,  rising  away  from  the  couch,  he  said, — 
"  May  Heaven  forgive  my  vow,' — " 

Deep  horrors  thrilled  through  his  yielding  frame, 
And  he  smote  his  throbbing  brow. 

Then  down  he  passed  through  scraggy  dean, 

Overhung  with  aspens  grey, 
Until  he  came  to  the  brackens  green 

Wherein  Father  Francis  lay. 

"  Ho,  frere,  arise  !  thy  cloak  and  cowl 

Have  done  their  office  meet," — 
Father  Francis  arose  from  his  lurking  place, 

And  stood  at  the  warrior's  feet. 

"Now  tell  me,"  quoth  Sir  Edmund  fierce, 

"  For  thou  art  learned  in  lore, 
What  the  meaning  of  this  riddle  is, 

That  a  bird  unto  me  bore  : 

"  A  lady  in  her  chamber  sate, 

Her  true  knight  he  was  abroad, 
Fighting  the  battles  of  his  faith 

Under  the  Cross  of  God. 

A  false  lord,  and  a  falser  frere, 

They  tried  to  o'ercome  her  faith, 
They  forged, — ah  !  wherefore  dost  thou  fear  ? 

Base  caitiff  take  thy  death  !" 

The  knight  he  struck  him  to  the  heart, — 
Through  the  branches,  with  a  crash, 

Down  went  the  corse,  and  in  the  wave 
Sank  with  a  sullen  dash. 

"  Thus  perish  all  who  would  enthrall 

The  innocent  and  the  true  ; 
Yet  on  head  of  mine  no  more  shall  shine 

The  sun  from  his  path  of  blue  ! 

No  more  on  me  shall  pleasure  smile, 

A  heartless,  hopeless  man  ; — 
The  tempest  clouds  of  misery 

Have  darkened  for  aye  my  span. 
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Farewell,  farewell,  my  native  land ! 

Hill,  valley,  wood,  and  strath  ; — 
And  thou,  who  held  my  heart's  command, 

And  ye,  who  crossed  my  path  ! 

Blow,  blow,  ye  winds  !  in  fury  blow, 
And  waft  us  from  the  shore, — 

Rise,  rise,  ye  billows !  and  bear  us  along, 
Who  hither  return  no  more  !" 


[This  ballad,  the  first  two  lines  of  which  are  sung  by 
Falstaff,  in  Henry  IV.  pt.  2,  Act  ii.  sc.  4,  was  given  in 
Percy's  '  Reliques,'  from  ;  a  printed  copy,  corrected  in  part 
by  the  Folio  MS.'  It  is  also  contained  in  Ritson's '  Ancient 
Songs  and  Ballads,'  where  it  is  said  to  be  '  by  Thomas 
Deloney.'  Neither  of  these  versions,  however,  is  so  correct 
as  that  of  an  old  black-letter  copy,  in  broadside,  in  the 
British  Museum,  entitled, 

'  The  Noble  Acts  newly  found, 
Of  Arthur  of  the  Table  Round,' 
To  the  tune  of  '  Flying  Fame.'  Printed  by  and  for  Alex. 
Milbourn,  in  Green-Arbor-Court  in  the  Little  Old-Baily.' 
From  that  copy  it  is  here  printed.  In  the  same  collection 
there  is  another  copy,  also  in  broadside,  in  Roman  letter, 
the  title  of  which  is  '  The  Noble  Achievements  of  King 
Arthur,  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.'  To  the  tune 
of '  Flying  Fame.'  These  titles,  as  Ritson  remarks,  and  as 
the  reader  will  see,  are  incorrect,  though  the  subject  of  the 
ballad,  as  Dr.  Percy  points  out,  is  taken  from  the  ancient 
romance  of  '  King  Arthur,'  (commonly  called  '  Morte 
d'Arthur,')  being  a  poetical  translation  of  ch.  cviii.,  cix., 
ex.,  in  Part  I.,  as  they  stand  in  edition  1G34,  4to.] 


IIEN   Arthur  first  in  court  began, 

And  was  approved  king  ; 
By  force  of  arms  great  victories  won, 

And  conquest  home  did  bring  ; 
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Then  into  Britain  straight  he  came, 

Where  fifty  good  and  able 
Knights  then  repaired  unto  him, 

Which  were  of  the  Round  Table. 

And  many  justs  and  tournaments 

Before  him  there  were  prest, 
Wherein  these  knights  did  then  excell, 

And  far  surmount  tho  rest. 

But  one  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lake, 

Who  was  approved  well, 
He,  in  his  fights  and  deeds  of  arms, 

All  others  did  excell. 

When  he  had  rested  him  awhile, 
To  play,  and  game,  and  sport ; 

He  thought  he  wold  approve  himself 
In  some  adventurous  sort. 

He  armed  rode  in  forrest  wide, 

And  met  a  damsel  faire, 
Who  told  him  of  adventures  great ; 

Whereto  he  gave  good  eare. 

Such  wold  I  find,  quoth  Lancelot, 

For  that  cause  came  I  hither. 
Thou  seemst,  quoth  she,  a  knight  full  good, 

And  I  will  bring  thee  thither, 

Whereas  the  mightiest  knight  doth  dwell, 

That  now  is  of  great  fame  : 
Wherefore  tell  me  what  knight  thou  art  ; 

And  what  may  be  thy  name. 

My  name  is  Lancelot  du  Lake. 

Quoth  she,  It  likes  me,  then ; 
Here  dwells  a  knight  that  never  was 

O'ermatcht  of  any  man  ; 

Who  hath  in  prison  threescore  knights 
And  four,  that  he  hath  bound  ; 

Knights  of  King  Arthurs'  court  they  be, 
And  of  the  Table  Round. 

She  brought  him  to  a  river  then, 

And  also  to  a  tree, 
Whereon  a  copper  bason  hung 

And  many  shields  to  see. 
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He  struck  soe  hard,  the  bason  broke : 

When  Tarquine  heard  the  sound, 
He  drove  a  horse  before  him  straight, 

Whereon  a  knight  was  bound. 

Sir  knight,  then  sayd  sir  Lancelot, 

Bring  me  that  horse-load  hither, 
And  lay  him  down,  and  let  him  rest ; 

We'll  try  our  force  together  : 

For,  as  I  understand,  thou  hast, 

As  far  as  thou  art  able, 
Done  great  despite  and  shame  unto 

The  knights  of  the  Round  Table. 

If  thou  art  of  the  Table  Round, 

Quoth  Tarquin  speedilye, 
Both  thee,  and  all  thy  fellowship, 

I  utterly  defye. 

That's  over  much,  quoth  Lancelot  tho  ; 

Defend  thee  by  and  by. 
They  put  their  spurs  unto  their  steeds, 

And  each  at  other  fly. 

They  coucht  their  spears,  and  horses  run, 
As  though  they  had  been  thunder  ; 

And  each  struck  then  upon  the  shield, 
Wherewith  they  brake  asunder. 

Their  horses'  backs  brake  under  them  ; 

The  knights  they  were  astound  : 
To  avoyd  their  horses  they  made  haste 

To  fight  upon  the  ground. 

They  tooke  them  to  their  shields  full  fast, 
Their  swords  they  drew  out  then  ; 

With  mighty  strokes  most  eagerlye 
Each  one  at  other  run. 

They  wounded  were,  and  bled  full  sore, 

For  breath  they  both  did  stand  ; 
And  leaning  on  their  swords  a  awhile, 

Quoth  Tarquine,  Hold  thy  hand  ; 

And  tell  to  me  what  I  shall  ask — 

Say  on,  quoth  Lancelot  tho. 
Thou  art,  quoth  Tarquine,  the  best  knight, 

That  ever  1  did  know ; 
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And  like  a  knight  that  I  did  hate  : 

Soe  that  thou  he  not  hee, 
I  will  deliver  all  the  rest, 

And  eke  accord  with  thee. 

That  is  well  said,  quoth  Lancelot ; 

But  sith  it  soe  must  bee, 
What  knight  is  that  thou  hatest  soe, 

I  pray  thee  show  to  me  ? 

His  name  's  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lake  ; 

He  slew  my  brother  dear  ; 
Him  I  suspect  of  all  the  rest : 

I  wold  I  had  him  here. 

Thy  wish  thou  hast,  but  now  unknown  ; 

I  am  Lancelot  du  Lake, 
Now  knight  of  Arthur's  Table  Round, 

King  Hand's  son  of  Benwake  ; 

And  I  defye  thee ; — do  thy  worst. 

Ha,  ha,  quoth  Tarquine  tho, 
One  of  us  two  shall  end  our  lives, 

Before  that  we  do  go. 

If  thou  bee  Lancelot  du  Lake, 
Then  welcome  shalt  thou  bee  ; 

Wherefore  see  thou  thyself  defend, 
For  now  defye  I  thee. 

They  buckled  then  together  fast, 
Like  unto  wild  boars  rashing, 

And  with  their  swords  and  shields  they  ran 
At  one  another  slashing. 

The  ground  besprinkled  was  with  blood  : 

Tarquine  began  to  faint ; 
For  he  had  backt  and  bore  his  shield, 

So  low,  he  did  repent. 

This  soon  espied  Sir  Lancelot : 

He  leapt  upon  him  then, 
He  pulld  him  downe  upon  his  knee, 

And,  rushing  off  his  helm, 

Forthwith  he  strucke  his  necke  in  two ; 

And  when  he  had  so  done, 
From  prison  threescore  knights  and  four 

Deliverd  everye  one. 
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[The  ballad  of 'Pair  Rosamond,'  says  Dr.  Percy,  ('Re- 
liques,' ii.,  155,)  'appears  to  have  been  first  published  in 
'Strange  Histories,  or  Songs  and  Sonnets  of  Kinges, 
Princes,  Dukes,  Lords,  Ladyes,  Knights,  and  Gentlemen, 
&c.  By  Thomas  Deloney,  London,  1612,  4to.  In  the 
'  Reliques'  the  ballad  was  '  printed,  with  conjectural  emen- 
dations, from  four  ancient  copies  in  black-letter ;  two  of 
them  in  the  Pepys  library.'  These  several  copies  vary  con- 
siderably one  from  another.  Our  text  is  not  that  of  any  one 
of  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others  ;  though  it  princi- 
pally follows  the  version  of  the  'Strange  Histories,'  as  re- 
printed by  the  Percy  Society  from  the  only  known  perfect 
copy;  the  date  of  which  however  is  not  1612,  but  1607.  With 
regard  to  the  heroine,  she  was,  according  to  Stowe,  'the  fayre 
daughter  of  Walter  Lord  Clifford,  concubine  to  Henry  II. 
(poisoned  by  Queen  Elianor,  as  some  thought)  and  dyed  at 
Woodstocke  [a.d.1  177,]  where  King  Henry  had  made  for  her 
a  house  of  wonderfulle  working,  so  that  no  man  or  woman 
might  come  to  her,  but  he  that  was  instructed  by  the  King, 
or  such  as  were  right  secret  with  him  touching  the  matter. 
This  house  after  some  was  named  Labyrinthus,  or  Dcdalues 
worke,  which  was  wrought  like  unto  a  knot  in  a  garden, 
called  a  Maze  ;  but  it  was  commonly  said  that  lastly  the 
queene  came  to  her  by  a  clue  of  thridde,  or  silke,  and  so 
dealt  with  her,  that  she  lived  not  long  after  :  but  when  she 
was  dead,  she  was  buried  at  Godstow,  in  an  house  of  nunnes 
beside  Oxford,  with  these  verses  upon  her  tombe  : 

Hie  jacet  in  tumba,  rosa  mundi,  non  rosa  munda  : 
Non  redolet,  sed  olet,  qure  redolere  solet.] 


HEN  as  king  Henry  rulde  this  land 
The  second  of  that  name, 

Besides  the  queene,  he  dearly  lovde 
A  faire  and  comely  dame. 
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Most  peerlesse  was  her  beautye  founde, 

Her  favour,  and  her  face ; 
A  sweeter  creature  in  this  worlde 

Did  never  prince  embrace. 

Her  crisped  lockes  like  threads  of  golde 
Appeard  to  each  man's  sight ; 

Her  sparkling  eyes,  like  Orient  pearles, 
Did  cast  a  heavenlye  light. 

The  blood  within  her  crystal  cheekes 

Did  such  a  colour  drive, 
As  though  the  lillye  and  the  rose 

For  mastership  did  strive. 

Yea  Rosamond,  fair  Rosamond, 

Her  name  was  called  so, 
To  whom  our  queene,  dame  Elinor, 

Was  known  a  deadly e  foe. 

The  king  therefore,  for  her  defence, 
Against  the  furious  queene, 

At  Woodstocke  builded  such  a  bower, 
The  like  was  never  seene. 

Most  curiously  that  bower  was  built 
Of  stone  and  timber  strong, 

An  hundred  and  fifty  doors 
Did  to  this  bower  belong  : 

And  they  so  cunningly e  contriv'd 
With  turnings  round  about, 

That  none  but  with  a  clue  of  thread, 
Could  enter  in  or  out. 

And  for  his  love  and  ladyes  sake, 
That  was  so  faire  and  brighte, 

The  keeping  of  this  bower  he  gave 
Unto  a  valiant  knighte. 

But  fortune,  that  doth  often  frowne 
Where  she  before  did  smile, 

The  kinges  delighte,  the  ladyes  joy, 
Full  soon  shee  did  beguile  : 

For  why,  the  kinges  ungracious  sonne, 
Whom  he  did  high  advance, 

Against  his  father  raised  warres 
Within  the  realme  of  France. 
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But  yet  before  our  comelye  king 
The  English  land  forsooke, 

Of  Rosamond,  his  lady  faire, 
His  farewelle  thus  he  tooke  : 

'  My  Rosamond,  my  only  Rose, 
That  pleasest  best  mine  eye  : 

The  fairest  flower  in  all  the  worlde 
To  feed  my  fantasye  : 

The  flower  of  mine  affected  heart, 
Whose  sweetness  doth  excelle  : 

My  royal  Rose,  a  thousand  times 
I  bid  thee  nowe  farwelle  ! 

For  I  must  leave  my  fairest  flower, 
My  sweetest  Rose,  a  space, 

And  cross  the  seas  to  famous  France, 
Proud  rebelles  to  abase. 

But  yet,  my  Rose,  be  sure  thou  shalt 

My  coming  shortlye  see, 
And  in  my  heart,  when  hence  I  am. 

He  beare  my  Rose  with  mee.' 

When  Rosamond,  that  ladye  brighte, 
Did  heare  the  king  saye  soe, 

The  sorrowe  of  her  grieved  heart 
Her  outward  lookes  did  showe  ; 

And  from  her  cleare  and  crystall  eyes 
The  teares  gusht  out  apace, 

Which  like  the  silver-pearled  dewe 
Ranne  downe  her  comely  face. 

Her  lippes,  erst  like  the  corall  redde, 
Did  waxe  both  wan  and  pale, 

And  for  the  sorrow  she  conceivde 
Her  vitall  spirits  fade  ; 

And  falling  down  all  in  a  swoone 
Before  king  Henryes  face, 

Full  oft  he  in  his  princelye  armes 
Her  bodye  did  embrace  : 

And  twentye  times,  with  watery  eyes, 
He  kist  her  tender  cheeke, 

Untill  he  had  revivde  againe 
Her  senses  milde  and  meeke. 
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'  Why  grieves  my  Rose,  my  sweetest  Rose  1 ' 

The  king  did  often  say, 
*  Because,'  quoth  shee,  '  to  bloodye  warres 

My  lord  must  pass  awaye. 

But  since  your  grace  on  forrayne  coastes 

Amonge  your  foes  unkinde 
Must  goe  to  hazard  life  and  limbe, 

Why  should  I  staye  behinde  1 

Nay  rather  let  me,  like  a  page, 

Your  sworde  and  target  beare  ; 
That  on  my  breast  the  blowes  may  lighte, 

Which  would  offend  you  there. 

Or  lett  mee,  in  your  royal  tent, 

Prepare  your  bed  at  nighte, 
And  with  sweete  baths  refresh  your  grace, 

At  your  returne  from  fighte. 

So  I  your  presence  may  enjoye 

No  toil  I  will  refuse  ; 
But  wanting  you,  my  life  is  death  ; 

Nay,  death  He  rather  chuse ! ' 

'  Content  thyself,  my  dearest  love  ; 

Thy  rest  at  home  shall  bee 
In  Englandes  sweet  and  pleasant  isle, 

For  travell  fits  not  thee. 

Faire  ladies  brooke  not  bloodye  warres  ; 

Sweet  peace  their  pleasures  breede  ; 
The  nourisher  of  hearts  content, 

Which  fancy  first  did  feede. 

My  Rose  shall  rest  in  Woodstocke  bower, 

With  musickes  sweet  delight ; 
Whilst  I,  amonge  the  piercing  pikes, 

Against  my  foes  do  fighte. 

My  Rose  in  robes  of  pearle,  and  golde, 

With  diamonds  richly  dighte  ; 
Shall  dance  the  galliards  of  my  love, 

Whilst  I  my  foes  do  fighte. 

And  you,  sir  Thomas,  whom  I  truste 

To  bee  my  loves  defence  ; 
Be  carefull  of  my  gallant  Rose 

When  I  am  parted  hence.' 
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And  therewithall  he  fetcht  a  sigh, 
As  though  his  heart  would  break  e  : 

And  Rosamond,  for  very  griefe, 
Not  one  plaine  word  could  speake. 

And  at  their  parting  well  they  mighte 

In  heart  be  grieved  sore  : 
After  that  daye  faire  Rosamond 

The  king  did  see  no  more. 

For  when  his  grace  had  past  the  seas, 

And  into  France  was  gone  ; 
With  envious  heart,  queene  Elinor, 

To  Woodstocke  came  anone. 

And  forth  she  calles  the  trustye  knighte, 
Which  kept  this  curious  bower  ; 

Who  with  his  clue  of  twined  thread, 
Came  from  this  famous  flower. 

And  when  that  they  had  wounded  him, 
The  queene  his  thread  did  gette, 

And  went  where  ladye  Rosamond 
Was  like  an  angell  sette- 

But  when  the  queene  with  stedfast  eye 

Beheld  her  heavenlye  face, 
She  was  amazed  in  her  minde 

At  her  exceeding  grace. 

'  Cast  off  from  thee  thy  robes,'  she  said, 

'  That  riche  and  costlye  bee  ; 
And  drinke  thou  up  this  deadlye  draught, 

Which  I  have  brought  to  thee.' 

Then  presentlye  upon  her  knees 

Sweet  Rosamond  did  falle  ; 
And  pardon  of  the  queene  she  cravM 

For  her  offences  all. 

*  Take  pitty  on  my  youthfull  yeares,' 

Faire  Rosamond  did  crye ; 
1  And  lett  mee  not  with  poison  stronge 

Enforced  bee  to  dye. 

I  will  renounce  my  sinfull  life, 

And  in  some  cloyster  bide  ; 
Or  else  be  banisht,  if  you  please, 

To  range  the  world  soe  wide. 
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And  for  the  fault  which  I  have  done, 
Though  I  was  forc'd  theretoe, 

Preserve  my  life,  and  punish  mee 
As  you  thinke  good  to  doe.' 

And  with  these  words,  her  lillie  handes 

She  wrunge  full  often  there  ; 
And  downe  along  her  lovely  face 

Did  trickle  many  a  teare. 

But  nothing  could  this  furious  queene 

Therewith  appeased  bee  ; 
The  cup  of  deadlye  poyson  stronge, 

As  she  knelt  on  her  knee, 

Shee  gave  this  comelye  dame  to  drinke ; 

Who  tooke  it  in  her  hand, 
And  from  her  bended  knee  arose, 

And  on  her  feet  did  stand  : 

And  casting  up  her  eyes  to  heaven, 

Shee  did  for  mercye  calle  ; 
And  drinking  up  the  poison  stronge, 

Her  life  she  lost  withalle. 

And  when  that  death  through  everye  limbe 
Had  showde  its  greatest  spite, 

Her  chiefest  foes  did  plaine  confesse 
Shee  was  a  glorious  wight. 

Her  body  then  they  did  entomb, 

When  life  was  fled  away, 
At  Godstowe,  neare  to  Oxford  towne, 

As  may  be  seene  this  day. 


'M  (§%®  ©£  ^mnt  I$®to< 


[This  ballad   was  written  by  Walter  Scott,  'at  Mertoun- 
house  the  beautiful  seat  of  Hugh  Scott .Esq  ..of  Harden 

vel  known  Irish  tradition.  The  inc  dents  except  the 
hints  alluded  to  in  the  notes,  are  entoe*  una gtagj but 
the  scene  was  that  of  my  early  childl  oo  1,  .  <  se.  ic.it 
claim  from  me  this  attempt  to  celebrate  them ^  Border 
tale  Some  idle  persons  had,  during  the  I  ropne s  l 
en  e,  torn  the  iron-grated  door  of  Bma^J0^^ 
its  hinges,  and  thrown  it  down  ^«^\ffi££3E* 
suitor  to  my  friend  and  kinsman,  Mr.  Scott  <      ±M° 

n  1SS  long  s'inee  weaned  from  all  svmpa  y*  > toe 
machinery  of  witches  and  goblins.  Ai id  s,urciy  t w» '•>» 
tery  was  never  touched  with  more  thrilling  skill  than  m 
this  noble  ballad.'] 


3   HE  Baron  of  Smaylho'nie  rose  with  day, 
He  spurr'd  his  courser  on, 
Without  stop  or  stay,  down  the  rocky  way 
That  leads  to  Brotherstone. 
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He  went  not  with  the  bold  Buccleuch, 

His  banner  broad  to  rear ; 
He  went  not  'gainst  the  English  yew 

To  lift  the  Scottish  spear. 

Yet  his  plate-jack  was  braced,  and  his  helmet  was  laced, 

And  his  vaunt-brace  of  proof  he  wore  ; 
At  his  saddle-gerthe  was  a  good  steel  sperthe, 

Full  ten  pound  weight  and  more. 

The  Baron  return' d  in  three  days'  space, 

And  his  looks  were  sad  and  sour, 
And  weary  was  his  courser's  pace 

As  he  reached  his  rocky  tower. 

He  came  not  from  where  Ancram  Moor 

Ran  red  with  English  blood, 
"Where  the  Douglas  true,  and  the  bold  Buccleuch, 

'Gainst  keen  Lord  Ivers  stood  ; 

Yet  was  his  helmet  hack'd  and  hew'd, 

His  acton  pierc'd  and  tore  ; 
His  axe  and  his  dagger  with  blood  embrued, 

But  it  was  not  English  gore. 

He  lighted  at  the  Chapellage, 

He  held  him  close  and  still, 
And  he  whistled  twice  for  his  little  foot  page 

His  name  was  English  Will. 

"  Come  thou  hither,  my  little  foot  page, 

Come  hither  to  my  knee  ; 
Though  thou  art  young,  and  tender  of  age, 

I  think  thou  art  true  to  me. 

Come,  tell  me  all  that  thou  hast  seen, 

And  look  thou  tell  me  true  ; 
Since  I  from  Smaylho'me  Tower  have  been, 

What  did  thy  Lady  do  ?  " 

"  My  Lady  each  night,  sought  the  lonely  light, 

That  burns  on  the  wild  Watchfold  ; 
For  from  height  to  height,  the  beacons  bright, 

Of  the  English  foemen  told. 

The  bittern  clamour' d  from  the  moss, 

The  wind  blew  loud  and  shrill, 
Yet  the  craggy  pathway  she  did  cross 

To  the  eiry  beacon  hill. 
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I  watch'd  her  steps,  and  silent  came 

Where  she  sat  her  on  a  stone  ; 
No  watchman  stood  hy  the  dreary  flame, 

It  burned  all  alone. 

The  second  night  I  kept  her  in  sight, 
Till  to  the  fire  she  came  ; 
And  by  Mary's  might,  an  armed  knight 
Stood  by  the  lonely  flame. 

And  many  a  word  that  warlike  lord 

Did  speak  to  my  Lady  there, 
But  the  rain  fell  fast,  and  loud  blew  the  blast, 

And  I  heard  not  what  they  were. 

The  third  night  there  the  sky  was  fair, 

And  the  mountain  blast  was  still, 
As  again  I  watch'd  the  secret  pair, 

On  the  lonesome  beacon  hill ; 

And  I  heard  her  name  the  midnight  hour, 

And  name  this  holy  eve  ; 
And  say,  come  that  night  to  thy  Lady's  bower ; 

Ask  no  bold  Baron's  leave. 

•  He  lifts  his  spear  with  the  bold  Buccleuch, 

His  Lady  is  alone  ; 
The  door  she'll  undo,  to  her  knight  so  true, 

On  the  eve  of  good  St.  John.' 

'  I  cannot  come,  I  must  not  come, 

I  dare  not  come  to  thee  ; 
On  the  eve  of  St.  John  I  must  wander  alone, 
In  thy  bower  I  may  not  be.' 

'  Now  out  on  thee,  faint-hearted  knight ! 

Thou  shouldst  not  say  me  nay, 
For  the  eve  is  sweet,  and  when  lovers  meet, 

Is  worth  the  whole  summer's  day. 

And  I'll  chain  the  blood-hound,  and  the  warder  shall    not 
sound, 

And  rushes  shall  be  strew'd  on  the  stair ; 
So  by  the  rood  stone,  and  by  holy  St.  John, 

I  conjure  thee,  my  love,  to  be  there.' 

'  Though  the  blood-hound  be  mute,  and  the  rush  beneath 
my  foot, 

And  the  warder  his  bugle  should  not  blow, 
Yet  there  sleepeth  a  priest  in  the  chamber  to  the  east, 

And  my  footstep  he  would  know.' 
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'  O  fear  not  the  priest,  who  sleepeth  to  the  east, 

For  to  Dryburgh  the  way  he  has  ta'en  ; 
And  there  to  say  mass,  till  three  days  do  pass, 

For  the  soul  of  a  knight  that  is  slayne.' 

He  turn'd  him  around,  and  grimly  he  frown'd, 

Then  he  laugh' d  right  scornfully — 
'He  who  says  the  mass  rite,  for  the  soul  of  that  knight, 

May  as  well  say  mass  for  me. 

At  the  lone  midnight  hour,  when  bad  spirits  have  power, 

In  thy  chamber  will  I  be.' 
With  that  he  was  gone,  and  my  Lady  left  alone, 

And  no  more  did  I  see." 

Then  changed,  I  trow,  was  that  bold  Baron's  brow, 

From  dark  to  blood-red  high. 
"  Now  tell  me  the  mien  of  the  knight  thou  hast  seen, 

For  by  Mary  he  shall  die  !" 

"  His  arms  shone  full  bright,  in  the  beacon's  red  light, 

His  plume  it  was  scarlet  and  blue  ; 
On  his  shield  was  a  hound  in  a  silver  leash  bound, 

And  his  crest  was  a  branch  of  the  yew." 

"  Thou  liest,  thou  liest,  thou  little  foot  page, 

Loud  dost  thou  lie  to  me  ; 
For  that  knight  is  cold,  and  low  laid  in  the  mould, 

All  under  the  Eildon  tree." 

"  Yet  hear  but  my  word,  my  noble  Lord, 

For  I  heard  her  name  his  name ; 
And  that  Lady  bright  she  called  the  knight 

Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame." 

The  bold  Baron's  brow  then  changed,  I  trow, 

From  high  blood-red  to  pale. 
"  The  grave  is  deep  and  dark,  and  the  corpse  is  stiff  and  stark  ; 

So  I  may  not  trust  thy  tale. 

"  Where  fair  Tweed  flows  round  holy  Melrose, 

And  Eildon  slopes  to  the  plain, 
Full  three  nights  ago,  by  some  secret  foe, 

That  gallant  knight  was  slain. 

"The  varying  light  deceiv'd  thy  sight, 

And  the  wild  winds  drown'd  the  name, 
For  the  Dryburgh  bells  ring,  and  the  white  monks  they  sing 

For  Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame." 
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He  pass'd  the  court-gate,  and  he  oped  the  tower  grate, 

And  he  mounted  the  narrow  stair, 
To  the  bartizan-seat,  where,  with  maids  that  on  her  wait, 

He  found  his  Lady  fair. 

That  Lady  sat  in  mournful  mood, 

Look'd  over  hill  and  vale, 
Over  Tweed's  fair  flood,  and  Mertoun's  wood 

And  all  down  Tiviotdale. 

"  Now  hail !  now  hail !  thou  Lady  bright !" 

"  Now  hail !  thou  Baron  true  ! 
What  news;  what  news,  from  Ancram  fight  ? 

What  news  from  the  bold  Buccleuch?" 

"  The  Ancram  Moor  is  red  with  gore, 

For  many  a  Southron  fell ; 
And  Buccleuch  has  charged  us  evermore, 

To  watch  our  beacons  well." 

The  Lady  blush'd  red,  but  nothing  she  said, 

Nor  added  the  Baron  a  word  ; 
Then  she  stepp'd  down  the  stair  to  her  chamber  fair, 

And  so  did  her  moody  Lord. 

In  sleep  the  Lady  mourn' d,  and  the  Baron  toss'd  and  turn'd, 

And  oft  to  himself  he  said, 
"  The  worms  around  him  creep,  and  his  bloody  grave  is  deep. 

It  cannot  give  up  the  dead." 

It  was  near  the  ringing  of  matin  bell, 

The  night  was  well  nigh  done, 
When  a  heavy  sleep  on  that  Baron  fell, 

On  the  eve  of  good  St.  John. 

The  Lady  look'd  through  the  chamber  fair, 

By  the  light  of  a  dying  flame, 
And  she  was  aware  of  a  knight  stood  there, 

Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame. 

"Alas!  away!  away!"  she  cried, 

"  For  the  holy  Virgin's  sake." 
"  Lady,  I  know  who  sleeps  by  thy  side  ; 

But,  Lady,  he  will  not  awake. 

"  By  Eildon-tree,  for  long  nights  three, 

In  bloody  grave  have  I  lain  ; 
The  mass  and  the  death-prayer  are  said  for  me, 

But,  Lady,  they're  said  in  vain. 
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"  By  the  Baron's  brand,  near  Tweed's  fair  strand, 

Most  foully  slain  I  fell, 
And  my  restless  sprite  on  the  beacon  height 

For  a  space  is  doom'd  to  dwell. 

"  At  our  trysting-place,  for  a  certain  space, 

I  must  wander  to  and  fro  ; 
But  I  had  not  had  power  to  come  to  thy  bower 

Had' st  thou  not  conjured  me  so." 

Love  master'd  fear — her  brow  she  cross' d  : 
"  How,  Richard,  hast  thou  sped  1 

And  art  thou  saved,  or  art  thou  lost  ?". 
The  vision  shook  his  head ! 

"  Who  spilleth  life,  shall  forfeit  life  ; 

So  bid  thy  Lord  believe  : 
And  lawless  love  is  guilt  above  ; 

This  awful  sign  receive." 

He  laid  his  left  hand  on  an  oaken  stand, 

His  right  hand  on  her  arm  : 
The  Lady  shrunk,  and  fainting  sunk, 

For  the  touch  was  fiery  warm. 

The  sable  score  of  fingers  four 

Remain  on  that  board  impress' d, 
And  for  evermore  that  Lady  wore 

A  covering  on  her  wrist. 

There  is  a  nun  in  Melrose  bower 

Ne'er  looks  upon  the  sun ; 
There  is  a  monk  in  Dryburgh  tower, 

He  speaketh  word  to  none. 

That  nun  who  ne'er  beholds  the  day, 

That  monk  who  speaks  to  none, 
That  nun  was  Smaylho'me's  Lady  gay, 

That  monk  the  bold  Baron. 


['  The  circumstance  of  the  nun,  '  who  never  saw  the  day,'  is  not  entirely  imaginary.  About 
fifty  years  ago,  an  unfortunate  female  wanderer  took  up  her  residence  in  a  dark  vault,  among 
the  ruins  of  Dryburgh  Abbey,  which,  during  the  day,  she  never  quitted.  When  night  fell,  she 
issued  from  this  miserable  habitation,  and  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Haliburton,  of  Newmains, 
or  to  that  of  Mr.  Erskine,  of  Shcilfield,  two  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.  From  their  charity 
she  obtained  such  necessaries  as  she  could  be  prevailed  on  to  accept.  At  twelve  each  night,  she  lighted 
her  candle,  and  returned  to  her  vault,  assuring  her  friendly  neighbours  that,  during  her  absence, 
her  habitation  was  arranged  by  a  spirit,  to  whom  she  gave  the  uncouth  name  of  Fatlips  ,•  describing 
him  as  a  little  man,  wearing  heavy  iron  shoes,  with  which  he  trampled  the  clay  floor  of  the  vault, 
to  dispel  the  damps.  The  cause  of  her  adopting  this  extraordinary  mode  of  life  she  would  never 
explain.  It  was,  however,  believed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  vow,  that,  during  the  absence  of 
a  man  to  whom  she  was  attached,  she  would  never  look  upon  the  sun.  Her  lover  never  returned. 
He  fell  during  the  civil  war  of  1745-G,  and  she  never  more  would  behold  the  light  of  day.' — Scott.] 
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[This  ballad  is  taken  from  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,' 
for  February  1819,  where  it  first  appeared.  The  author 
was  the  well-known  correspondent  of  that  periodical, 
who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Morgan  O'Doherty ;  and 
was,  as  indeed  it  can  be  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  the 
late  Dr.  Maginn.  '  The  reader,'  he  says,  '  will  learn 
with  astonishment,  that  I  composed  the  following  ballad 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  my  age.  I  doubt  if  either 
Milton  or  Pope  rivalled  this  precocity  of  genius.  The 
reader  will  at  once  detect  the  resemblance  which  it 
bears  to  a  well-known  and  justly  celebrated  piece  of 
Scott.'  In  fact  it  is,  as  the  reader  will  see,  a  parody  of 
the  preceding  ballad,  'The  Eve  of  St.  John;'  and  one 
which  cannot,  it  is  thought,  be  considered  to  overstep 
the  bounds  of  good  natured  pleasantry.  As  to  St. 
Jerry,  '  I  have  in  vain  scrutinized  the  calendar,"  iaya 
Mr.  O'Doherty,  'for  the  name  of  this  saint.'] 


ICK  Gossip  the  barber  arose  with  the 
cock, 
And  pull'd  his  breeches  on  ; 
Down  the  staircase  of  wood,  as  fast  as 
he  could, 
The  valiant  shaver  ran. 
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He  went  not  to  the  country  forth 

To  shave  or  frizzle  hair  ; 
Nor  to  join  in  the  battle  to  be  fought 

At  Canterbury  fair. 

Yet  his  hat  was  fiercely  cocked,  and  his  razors  in  his  pocket, 

And  his  torturing  irons  he  bore  ; 
A  staff  of  crab-tree  in  his  hand  had  he, 

Full  five  feet  long  and  more. 

The  barber  return' d  in  three  day's  space, 

And  blistered  were  his  feet ; 
And  sad  and  peevish  were  his  looks, 

As  he  turn'd  the  corner  street. 

He  came  not  from  where  Canterbury 

Ran  ankle-deep  in  blood ; 
Where  butcher  Jem,  and  his  comrades  grim, 

The  shaving  tribe  withstood. 

Yet  were  his  eyes  bruis'd  black  and  blue  ; 

His  cravat  twisted  and  tore  ; 
His  razors  were  with  gore  imbued — 

But  it  was  not  professional  gore. 

He  halted  at  the  painted  pole, 

Full  loudly  did  he  rap, 
And  whistled  on  his  shaving  boy, 

Whose  name  was  Johnny  Strap. 

Come  hither,  come  hither,  young  tickle-beard, 

And  mind  that  you  tell  me  true, 
For  these  three  long  days  that  I've  been  away, 

What  did  Mrs.  Gossip  do  ? 

When  the  clock  struck  eight,  Mrs.  Gossip  went  straight, 

In  spite  of  the  pattering  rain, 
Without  stay  or  stop  to  the  butcher's  shop, 

That  lives  in  Cleaver-lane. 

I  watcht  her  steps,  and  secret  came 

Where  she  sat  upon  a  chair, 
No  person  was  in  the  butcher's  shop, — 

The  devil  a  soul  was  there. 

The  second  night  I'spy'd  a  light 

As  I  went  up  the  strand, 
'Twas  she  who  ran,  with  pattens  on, 

And  a  lanthorn  in  her  hand. 
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She  laid  it  down  upon  a  bench, 

And  shook  her  wet  attire  ; 
And  drew  in  the  elbow  chair,  to  warm 

Her  toes  before  the  fire. 

In  the  twinkling  of  a  walking  stick, 

A  greasy  butcher  came, 
And  with  a  pair  of  bellows,  he 

Blew  up  the  dying  flame. 

And  many  a  word  the  butcher  spoke 

To  Mrs.  Gossip  there, 
But  the  rain  fell  fast,  and  it  blew  such  a  blast, 

That  I  could  not  tell  what  they  were. 

The  third  night  there  the  sky  was  fair, 

There  was  neither  wind  nor  rain  ; 
And  again  I  watcht  the  secret  pair 

At  the  shop  in  Cleaver-lane. 

And  I  heard  her  say,   "  Dick  Gossip's  away, 

So  we'll  be  blithe  and  merry, 
And  the  bolts  I'll  undo,  sweet  butcher  to  you, 

On  the  eve  of  good  St.  Jerry." 

"  I  cannot  come,  I  must  not  come" — 

For  shame,  faint-hearted  snarler, 
Must  I  then  moan,  and  sit  alone, 

In  Dicky  Gossip's  parlour. 

"  The  dog  shall  not  tear  you,  and  Strap  shall  not  hear  you, 

And  blankets  I'll  spread  on  the  stair ; 
By  the  blood-red  sherry,  and  holy  St  Jerry, 

I  conjure  thee  sweet  butcher  be  there." 

"  Though  the  dog  should  not  tear  me,  and  Strap  should  not 
hear  me, 

And  blankets  be  spread  on  the  stair, 
Yet  there's  Mr.  Parrot,  who  sleeps  in  the  garret, 

To  my  footsteps  he  could  swear." 

"  Fear  not  Mr.  Parrot,  who  sleeps  in  the  garret, 

For  to  Hampstead  the  way  he  has  ta'en  ; 
And  an  inquest  to  hold,  as  I  have  been  told, 

On  the  corpse  of  a  butcher  that's  slain." 

He  turn'd  him  around,  and  grimly  he  frown' d, 

And  he  laught  right  scornfully, 
The  inquest  that's  held,  on  the  man  that's  been  kill d, 

May  as  well  be  held  on  me. 

D  2 
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"  At  the  lone  midnight  hour,  when  hobgoblins  have  power, 

In  thy  chamber  I'll  appear ;" — 
"  With  that  he  was  gone,  and  your  wife  left  alone, 

And  I  came  running  here." 

Then  changed  I  trow  was  the  barber's  brow, 

From  the  chalk  to  the  beet-root  red, 
Now  tell  me  the  mien  of  the  butcher  thou'st  seen, 

By  Mambrino  I'll  smite  off  his  head. 

"  On  the  point  of  his  nose,  which  was  like  a  red  rose, 

Was  a  wart  of  enormous  size  ; 
And  he  made  a  great  vaporing  with  a  blue  and  white  apron, 

And  red  stockings  rolled  up  to  his  thighs." 

"  Thou  best,  thou  liest,  young  Johnny  Strap, 

Is  it  all  a  fib  you  tell, 
For  the  butcher  was  taken  as  dead  as  bacon, 

From  the  bottom  of  Carisbrook  well." 

"  My  master  attend,  and  I'll  be  your  friend, 

I  dont  value  madam  a  button  ; 
But  I  heard  Mistress  say,  dont  leave,  I  pray, 

Sweet  Timothy  Slaughter-mutton." 

He  oped  the  shop-door,  the  counter  he  jumpt  o'er, 

And  overturned  Strap, 
Then  bolted  up  the  stair,  where  he  found  his  lady  fair, 

With  the  kitten  on  her  lap. 

"  Now  hail,  now  hail,  thou  lady  bright, — 

Now  hail  thou  barber  trim, 
What  news  from  Canterbury  fight, 

What  news  from  bloody  Jem." 

"  Canterbury  is  red  with  gore, 

For  many  a  barber  fell ; 
And  the  mayor  has  charged  us  for  evermore, 

To  watch  the  butcher's  well." 

Mrs.  Gossip  blusht,  and  her  cheek  was  flusht, 

But  the  barber  shook  his  head  ; 
And  having  observed  that  the  night  was  cold, 

He  tumbled  into  bed. 

Mrs.  Gossip  lay  and  mourn' d,  and  Dicky  tost  and  turn'd  ; 

And  he  mutter' d  while  half  a-sleep, 
The  stone  is  large  and  round,  and  the  halter  tight  and  sound, 

And  the  well  thirty  fathom  deep. 
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The  gloomy  dome  of  St.  Paul's  struck  three, 

The  morning  began  to  blink, 
And  Gossip  slept,  as  if  his  wife 

Had  put  laudanum  in  his  drink. 

Mrs.  Gossip  drew  wide  the  curtains  aside, 

The  candle  had  burn'd  to  the  socket, 
And  lo  !  Timothy  stood,  all  covered  with  blood, 

With  his  right  hand  in  his  pocket. 

"Dear  Slaughter-mutton,  away,"  she  cried, 

"  I  pray  thee  do  not  stop," — 
"  Mrs.  Gossip,  I  know,  who  sleeps  by  thy  side, 

But  he  sleeps  as  sound  as  a  top. 

Near  Carisbrook  well  I  lately  fell 

Beneath  a  barber's  knife  ; 
The  coroner's  inquest  was  held  on  me, 

But  it  did  not  restore  me  to  life. 

By  thy  husband's  hand,  was  I  foully  slain, 

He  threw  me  into  the  well, 
And  my  sprite  in  the  shop,  in  Cleaver-lane, 

For  a  season  is  doom'd  to  dwell." — 

Love  master'd  fear — "  what  brings  thee  here  ?  " 

The  Love-sick  matron  said. — 
"  Is  thy  fair  carcase  gone  to  pot  ?" — 
.  The  goblin  shook  his  head. 

"  I  slaughter'd  sheep,  and  slaughter'd  was 

And  for  breaking  the  marriage  bands, 
My  flesh  and  bones  go  to  David  Jones — 

But  let  us  first  shake  hands. 

He  laid  his  left  fist,  on  an  oaken  chest, 

And,  as  she  cried, — "  dont  burn  us  ;" 
With  the  other  he  graspt  her  by  the  nose, 

And  scorcht  her  like  a  furnace. 

There  is  a  felon  in  Newgate  jail, 

Who  dreads  the  next  assize  ; 
A  woman  doth  dwell,  in  Bedlam  cell, 

With  a  patch  between  her  eyes. 

The  woman  who  dwells  in  Bedlam  cell, 

Whose  reason  is  not  worth  a  button, 
Is  the  wife  of  the  barber  in  Newgate  jail, 

Who  slaughter'd  Slaughter-mutton. 
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[This  ballad  was  written  by  Dr.  John  Langhorne,  (born 
1735,  died  177'.',)  author  of  the  well-known  '  Letters  of 
Theodosius  and  Constantia..'  and  of  '  A  Translation  of 
Plutarch's  Lives,'  written  in  conjunction  with  his  brother, 
'  which,'  says  Mr.  Campbell,  ('  Specimens  of  the  British 
Poets,'  London'  1841,)  '  might  be  reckoned  a  real  service  to 
the  bulk  of  the  reading  community  ;'  and  which,  it  may  be 
added,  still  keeps  its  place  as  the  translation  of  Plutarch. 
'  Owen  of  Carron'  was  first  published  in  1778,  4to,  from 
which  edition  it  is  here  taken,  and  was  according  to  Mr. 
Campbell,  '  the  last  of  the  author's  works.  It  will  not,'  he 
says,  '  be  much  to  the  advantage  of  this  story  to  compare 
it  with  the  simple  and  affecting  ballad  of  '  Gil  Maurice," 
(Supra,  Vol.  1.,  p.  188,)  from  which  it  is  drawn.  Yet 
having  read  '  Owen  of  Carron'  with  delight  when  I  was  a 
boy,  I  am  still  so  far  a  slave  to  early  associations  as  to 
retain  some  predilection  for  it.'  In  this  feeling,  probably, 
many  readers  of  the  '  Pictorial  Balladist '  will  participate ; 
while  those  who  cannot  refer  any  '  predilection  '  they  may 
have  for  it  to  '  early  associations,'  may  find  a  reason  for 
liking  it  in  the  ballad  itself.] 

I. 

N  Carron' s  side  the  primrose  pale, 
Why  does  it  wear  a  purple  hue  ? 

Ye  maidens  fair  of  Marlivale, 

Why  stream  your  eyes  with  pity's  dew  ? 
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Tis  all  with  gentle  Owen's  blood 

That  purple  grows  the  primrose  pale  ; 

That  pity  pours  the  tender  flood 
From  each  fair  eye  in  Marlivale. 

The  evening  star  sat  in  his  eye, 
The  sun  his  golden  tresses  gave, 

The  north's  pure  morn  her  orient  dye, 
To  him  who  rests  in  yonder  grave  ! 

Beneath  no  high,  historic  stone, 
Though  nobly  born,  is  Owen  laid  ; 

Stretcht  on  the  greenwood's  lap  alone, 
He  sleeps  beneath  the  waving  shade. 

There  many  a  flowery  race  hath  sprung, 
And  fled  before  the  mountain  gale, 

Since  first  his  ample  dirge  he  sung ; 
Ye  maidens  fair  of  Marlivale  ! 

Yet  still,  when  May  with  fragrant  feet 
Hath  wander'd  o'er  your  meads  of  gold, 

That  dirge  I  hear  so  simply  sweet 
Far  echoed  from  each  evening  fold. 

II. 

'Twas  in  the  pride  of  William's  day, 
When  Scotland's  honours  flourisht  still, 

That  Moray's  earl,  with  mighty  sway, 
Bare  rule  o'er  many  a  Highland  hill. 

And  far  for  him  their  fruitful  store 
The  fairer  plains  of  Carron  spread  ; 

In  fortune  rich,  in  offspring  poor, 
An  only  daughter  crown'd  his  bed. 

O  !  write  not  poor — the  wealth  that  flows 
In  waves  of  gold  round  India's  throne, 

All  in  her  shining  breast  that  glows, 

To  Ellen's  charms,  were  earth  and  stone. 

For  her  the  youth  of  Scotland  sigh'd, 
The  Frenchman  gay,  the  Spaniard  grave, 

And  smoother  Italy  applied, 

And  many  an  English  baron  brave. 

In  vain  by  foreign  arts  assail' d 

No  foreign  loves  her  breast  beguile, 

And  England's  honest  valour  fail'd, 
Paid  with  a  cold,  but  courteous  smile. 
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•  Ah  !  woe  to  thee,  young  Nithisdale, 

That  o'er  thy  cheek  those  roses  stray'd, 
Thy  breath,  the  violet  of  the  vale, 

Thy  voice,  the  music  of  the  shade  ! 

Ah  !  woe  to  thee,  that  Ellen's  love 

Alone  to  thy  soft  tale  would  yield ! 
For  soon  those  gentle  arms  shall  prove, 

The  conflict  of  a  ruder  field.' 

'Twas  thus  a  wayward  sister  spoke, 

And  cast  a  rueful  glance  behind, 
As  from  her  dim  wood-glen  she  broke, 

And  mounted  on  the  moaning  wind. 

She  spoke  and  vanisht — more  unmoved 
Than  Moray's  rocks,  when  storms  invest, 

The  valiant  youth  by  Ellen  loved, 
"With  aught  that  fear  or  fate  suggest. 

For  love,  methinks,  hath  power  to  raise 

The  soul  beyond  a  vulgar  state  ; 
Th'  unconquer'd  banners  he  displays 

Control  our  fears  and  fix  our  fate. 

III. 

'Twas  when,  on  summer's  softest  eve, 

Of  clouds  that  wander' d  west  away, 
Twilight  with  gentle  hand  did  weave 

Her  fairy  robe  of  night  and  day  ; 

When  all  the  mountain-gales  were  still, 

And  the  waves  slept  against  the  shore, 
And  the  sun,  sunk  beneath  the  hill, 

Left  his  last  smile  on  Lemmermore  ; 

Led  by  those  waking  dreams  of  thought 
That  warm  the  young  unpractised  breast, 

Her  wonted  bower  sweet  Ellen  sought, 

And  Carron  murmur'd  near,  and  sooth'd  her  into  rest. 

IV. 

There  is  some  kind  and  courtly  sprite 

That  o'er  the  realm  of  fancy  reigns, 
Throws  sunshine  on  the  mask  of  night, 

And  smiles  at  slumber's  powerless  chains  : 

'Tis  told,  and  I  believe  the  tale, 

At  this  soft  hour  that  sprite  was  there, 
And  spread  with  fairer  flowers  the  vale, 

And  fill'd  with  sweeter  sounds  the  air. 
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A  bower  he  framed  (for  he  could  frame 
What  long  might  weary  mortal  wight ; 

Swift  as  the  lightning's  rapid  flame 
Darts  on  the  unsuspecting  sight.) 

Such  bower  he  framed  with  magic  hand, 
As  well  that  wizard  bard  hath  wove, 

In  scenes  where  fair  Armida's  wand 
Waved  all  the  witcheries  of  love. 

Yet  was  it  wrought  in  simple  show  ; 

Nor  Indian  mines  nor  orient  shores 
Had  lent  their  glories  here  to  glow, 

Or  yielded  here  their  shining  stores. 

All  round  a  poplar's  trembling  arms 

The  wild  rose  wound  her  damask  flower  ; 

The  woodbine  lent  her  spicy  charms, 
That  loves  to  weave  the  lover's  bower. 

The  ash,  that  courts  the  mountain-air, 
In  all  her  painted  blooms  array' d, 

The  wilding's  blossom  blushing  fair, 
Combined  to  form  the  flowery  shade. 

With  thyme  that  loves  the  brown  hill's  breast, 
The  cowslip's  sweet  reclining  head, 

The  violet  of  sky-woven  vest, 

Was  all  the  fairy  ground  bespread. 

But  who  is  he,  whose  locks  so  fair 
Adown  his  manly  shoulders  flow  ? 

Beside  him  lies  the  hunter's  spear, 
Beside  him  sleeps  the  warrior's  bow. 

He  bends  to  Ellen — (gentle  sprite ! 

Thy  sweet  seductive  arts  forbear) 
He  courts  her  arms  with  fond  delight, 

And  instant  vanishes  in  air. 

V. 

Hast  thou  not  found  in  early  dawn 

Some  soft  ideas  melt  away, 
If  o'er  sweet  vale,  or  flowery  lawn, 

The  sprite  of  dreams  hath  bid  thee  stray  I 

Hast  thou  not  some  fair  object  seen, 
And,  when  the  fleeting  form  was  past, 

Still  on  thy  memory  found  its  mien, 
And  felt  the  fond  idea  last ! 
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Thou  hast — and  oft  the  pictured  view, 
Seen  in  some  vision  counted  vain, 

Has  struck  thy  wondering  eye  anew, 
And  brought  the  long-lost  dream  again. 

With  warrior  bow,  with  hunter's  spear, 
With  locks  adown  his  shoulder  spread, 

Young  Nithisdale  is  ranging  near — 

He's  ranging  near  yon  mountain's  head. 

Scarce  had  one  pale  moon  past  away, 
And  fiU'd  her  silver  urn  again, 

When  in  the  devious  chase  to  stray, 
Afar  from  all  his  woodland  train, 

To  Carron's  banks  his  fate  consign' d, 
And,  all  to  shun  the  fervid  hour, 

He  sought  some  friendly  shade  to  find, 
And  found  the  visionary  bower. 

VI. 

Led  by  the  golden  star  of  love, 
Sweet  Ellen  took  her  wonted  way, 

And  in  the  deep-defending  grove 

Sought  refuge  from  the  fervid  day — 

O !  who  is  he  whose  ringlets  fair 
Disorder'd  o'er  his  green  vest  flow, 

Reclined  in  rest — whose  sunny  hair 

Half  hides  the  fair  cheek's  ardent  glow  ? 

'Tis  he,  that  sprite's  illusive  guest, 

(Ah  me  !  that  sprites  can  fate  control !) 

That  lives  still  imaged  on  her  breast, 
That  lives  still  pictured  in  her  soul. 

As  when  some  gentle  spirit  fled 
From  earth  to  breathe  Elysian  air, 

And,  in  the  train  whom  we  call  dead. 
Perceives  its  long-loved  partner  there ; 

Soft,  sudden  pleasure  rushes  o'er, 
Resistless,  o'er  its  airy  frame, 

To  find  its  future  fate  restore 
The  object  of  its  former  flame  : 

So  Ellen  stood — less  power  to  move 

Had  he,  who,  bound  in  slumber's  chain, 

Seem'd  haply  o'er  his  hills  to  rove, 
And  wind  his  woodland  chase  again. 
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She  stood,  but  trembled — mingled  fear, 

And  fond  delight,  and  melting  love, 
Seized  all  her  soul  ;  she  came  not  near, 

She  came  not  near  that  fated  grove. 

She  strives  to  fly — from  wizard's  wand 

As  well  might  powerless  captive  fly — 
The  new-cropt  flower  falls  from  her  hand, — 

Ah  !  fall  not  with  that  flower  to  die  ! 

VII. 

Hast  thou  not  seen  some  azure  gleam 

Smile  in  the  morning's  orient  eye, 
And  skirt  the  reddening  cloud's  soft  beam 

What  time  the  sun  was  hasting  nigh  ? 

Thou  hast — and  thou  canst  fancy  well 

As  any  Muse  that  meets  thine  ear, 
The  soul-set  eye  of  Nithisdale, 

When,  waked,  it  fixed  on  Ellen  near. 

Silent  they  gazed — that  silence  broke  ; 

'  Hail,  goddess  of  these  groves,'  he  cried 
'  O  let  me  wear  thy  gentle  yoke  ! 

O  let  me  in  thy  service  bide  ! 

For  thee  I'll  climb  the  mountain  steep, 

Unwearied  chase  the  destined  prey ; 
For  thee  I'll  pierce  the  wild  wood  deep, 

And  part  the  sprays  that  vex  thy  way. 

For  thee ' — '  O  stranger,  cease,'  she  said, 

And  swift  away,  like  Daphne,  flew  ; 
But  Daphne's  flight  was  not  delay' d 

By  aught  that  to  her  bosom  grew. 

'Twas  Atalanta's  golden  fruit, 

The  fond  idea  that  confined 
Fair  Ellen's  steps,  and  blest  his  suit, 

Who  was  not  far,  not  far  bebind. 

VIII. 

O  love  !  within  those  golden  vales, 

Those  genial  airs  where  thou  wast  born, 
Where  nature,  listening  thy  soft  tales, 

Leans  on  the  rosy  breast  of  morn  ; 

Where  the  sweet  smiles,  the  graces  dwell, 

And  tender  sighs  the  heart  emove, 
In  silent  eloquence  to  tell 

Thy  tale,  O  soul-subduing  love  ! 
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Ah  !  wherefore  should  grim  rage  be  nigh, 
And  dark  distrust,  with  changeful  face, 

And  jealousy's  reverted  eye 

Be  near  thy  fair,  thy  favour'd  place  ? 

IX. 

Earl  Barnard  was  of  high  degree, 
And  lord  of  many  a  lowland  hind  ; 

And  long  for  Ellen  love  had  he, 
Had  love,  but  not  of  gentle  kind. 

From  Moray's  halls  her  absent  hour 
He  watcht  with  all  a  miser's  care  ; 

The  wide  domain,  the  princely  dower 
Made  Ellen  more  than  Ellen  fair. 

Ah  wretch !  to  think  the  liberal  soul 
May  thus  with  fair  affection  part ! 

Though  Lothian's  vales  thy  sway  control, 
Know,  Lothian  is  not  worth  one  heart. 

Studious  he  marks  her  absent  hour, 
And,  winding  far  where  Carron  flows, 

Sudden  he  sees  the  fated  bower, 

And  red  rage  on  his  dark  brow  glows. 

For  who  is  he  1 — 'Tis  Nithisdale ! 

And  that  fair  form  with  arm  reclined 
On  his?— 'Tis  Ellen  of  the  vale, 

'Tis  she  (0  powers  of  vengeance !)  kind. 

Should  he  that  vengeance  swift  pursue  ? 

No — that  would  all  his  hopes  destroy  ; 
Moray  would  vanish  from  his  view, 

And  rob  him  of  a  miser's  joy. 

Unseen  to  Moray's  halls  he  hies — 
He  calls  his  slaves,  his  ruffian  band, 

And,  '  Haste  to  yonder  groves,'  he  cries, 
'And  ambusht  lie  by  Carron's  strand. 

"What  time  ye  mark  from  bower  or  glen 

A  gentle  lady  take  her  way, 
To  distance  due,  and  far  from  ken, 

Allow  her  length  of  time  to  stray. 

Then  ransack  straight  that  range  of  grove 
With  hunter's  spear,  and  vest  of  green, 

If  chance  a  rosy  stripling  roves, — 
Ye  well  can  aim  your  arrows  keen.' 
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And  now  the  ruffian  slaves  are  nigh, 
And  Ellen  takes  her  homeward  way ; 

Though  stay'd  by  many  a  tender  sigh, 
She  can  no  longer,  longer  stay. 

Pensive,  against  yon  poplar  pale 
The  lover  leans  his  gentle  heart, 

Revolving  many  a  tender  tale, 

And  wondring  still  how  they  could  part. 

Three  arrows  pierced  the  desert  air, 
Ere  yet  his  tender  dreams  depart ; 

And  one  struck  deep  his  forehead  fair, 
And  one  went  through  his  gentle  heart. 

Love's  waking  dream  is  lost  in  sleep — 
He  lies  beneath  yon  poplar  pale  ; 

Ah  !  could  we  marvel  ye  should  weep, 
Ye  maidens  fair  of  Marlivale  ! 

X. 

When  all  the  mountain  gales  were  still, 
And  the  wave  slept  against  the  shore, 

And  the  sun,  sunk  beneath  the  hill, 
Left  his  last  smile  on  Lemmeimore ; 

Sweet  Ellen  takes  her  wonted  way 
Along  the  fairy-featured  vale  ; 

Bright  o'er  his  wave  does  Carron  play, 
And  soon  she'll  meet  her  Nithisdale. 

She'll  meet  him  soon — for,  at  her  sight, 
Swift  as  the  mountain  deer  he  sped  ; 

The  evening  shades  will  sink  in  night — 
Where  art  thou,  loitering  lover,  fled  ? 

O !  she  will  chide  thy  trifling  stay, 

E'en  now  the  soft  reproach  she  frames  : 

1  Can  lovers  brook  such  long  delay  ? 
Lovers  that  boast  of  ardent  flames  ! ' 

He  comes  not — weary  with  the  chase, 
Soft  slumber  o'er  his  eyelids  throws 

Her  veil— we'll  steal  one  dear  embrace, 
We'll  gently  steal  on  his  repose. 

This  is  the  bower — we'll  softly  tread — 
He  sleeps  beneath  yon  poplar  pale — 

Lover,  if  e'er  thy  heart  has  bled, 
Thy  heart  will  far  forego  my  tale  ! 
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XI. 

Ellen  is  not  in  princely  bower, 

She's  not  in  Moray's  splendid  train  ; 

Their  mistress  dear,  at  midnight  hour, 
Her  weeping  maidens  seek  in  vain. 

Her  pillow  swells  not  deep  with  down  ; 

For  her  no  balms  their  sweets  exhale  : 
Her  limbs  are  on  the  pale  turf  thrown, 

Prest  by  her  lovely  cheek  as  pale. 

On  that  fair  cheek,  that  flowing  hair, 
The  broom  its  yellow  leaf  hath  shed, 

And  the  chill  mountain's  early  air 

Blows  wildly  o'er  her  beauteous  head. 

As  the  soft  star  of  orient  day, 

When  clouds  involve  his  rosy  light, 

Darts  through  the  gloom  a  transient  ray, 
And  leaves  the  world  once  more  to  night, 

Returning  life  illumes  her  eye, 

And  slow  its  languid  orb  unfolds, — 

What  are  those  bloody  arrows  nigh  ? 
Sure,  bloody  arrows  she  beholds ! 

What  was  that  form  so  ghastly  pale, 
That  low  beneath  the  poplar  lay  ? 

'Twas  some  poor  youth — "  Ah  Nithisdale  !' 
She  said,  and  silent  sunk  away. 

XII. 

The  morn  is  on  the  mountains  spread, 
The  woodlark  trills  his  liquid  strain — 

Can  morn's  sweet  music  rouse  the  dead  .' 
Give  the  set  eye  its  soul  again  ? 

A  shepherd  of  that  gentler  mind 
Which  nature  not  profusely  yields, 

Seeks  in  these  lonely  shades  to  find 
Some  wanderer  from  his  little  fields. 

Aghast  he  stands — and  simple  fear 
O'er  all  his  paly  visage  glides — 

•  Ah  me  !  what  means  this  misery  here  ? 
What  fate  this  lady  fair  betides  V 

He  bears  her  to  his  friendly  home, 

When  life,  he  finds,  has  but  retired  ; — 

With  haste  he  frames  the  lover's  tomb, 
For  his  is  quite,  is  quite  expired ! 
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XIII. 

'  O  hide  me  in  the  humble  bower,' 

Returning  late  to  life,  she  said  ; 
'  I'll  bind  thy  crook  with  many  a  flower ; 

With  many  a  rosy  wreath  thy  head. 

Good  shepherd,  haste  to  yonder  grove, 

And  if  my  love  asleep  is  laid, 
O !  wake  him  not ;  but  softly  move 

Some  pillow  to  that  gentle  head. 

Sure,  thou  wilt  know  him,  shepherd  swain, 
Thou  knowst  the  sunrise  o'er  the  sea — 

But  O  !  no  lamb  in  all  thy  train 
Was  e'er  so  mild,  so  mild  as  he.' 

•  His  head  is  on  the  wood-moss  laid  ; 

I  did  not  wake  his  slumber  deep — 
Sweet  sings  the  red-breast  o'er  the  shade — 
Why,  gentle  lady,  would  you  weep  ?  ' 

As  flowers  that  fade  in  burning  day, 
At  evening  find  the  dew-drop  dear, 

But  fiercer  feel  the  noontide  ray, 
When  softened  by  the  nightly  tear ; 

Returning  in  the  flowing  tear, 

This  lovely  flower,  more  sweet  than  they, 
Found  her  fair  soul,  and,  wandering  near, 

The  stranger,  reason,  crost  her  way. 

Found  her  fair  soul — Ah  !  so  to  find 
Was  but  more  dreadful  grief  to  know ! 

Ah  !  sure  the  privilege  of  mind, 
Cannot  be  worth  the  wish  of  woe  ! 

XIV. 

On  melancholy's  silent  urn, 

A  softer  shade  of  sorrow  falls, 
But  Ellen  can  no  more  return, 

No  more  return  to  Moray's  halls. 

Beneath  the  low  and  lonely  shade, 

The  slow-consuming  hour  she'll  weep, 

Till  nature  seeks  her  last-left  aid, 
In  the  sad  sombrous  arms  of  sleep. 

•  These  jewels,  all  unmeet  for  me, 

Shalt  thou,'  she  said,  '  good  shepherd  take  ; 
These  gems  will  purchase  gold  for  thee, 
And  these  be  thine  for  Ellen's  sake. 
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'  So  fail  thou  not,  at  eve  or  morn, 

The  rosemary's  pale  bough  to  bring — 

Thou*knowst  where  I  was  found  forlorn, 
Where  thou  hast  heard  the  red-breast  sing. 

"  Heedful  I'll  tend  thy  flocks  the  while, 

Or  aid  thy  shepherdess's  care, 
For  I  will  share  her  humble  toil, 

And  I  her  friendly  roof  will  share.* 

XV. 

And  now  two  longsome  years  are  past 

In  luxury  of  lonely  pain — 
The  lovely  mourner,  found  at  last, 

To  Moray's  halls  is  borne  again. 

Yet  has  she  left  one  object  dear, 

That  wears  love's  sunny  eye  of  joy — 

Is  Nithisdale  reviving  here  ? 
Or  is  it  but  a  shepherd's  boy  ? 

By  Carron's  side,  a  shepherd's  boy, 

He  binds  his  vale-flowers  with  the  reed  ; 

She  wears  love's  sunny  eye  of  joy, 
And  birth  he  little  seems  to  heed. 

XVI. 

But  ah !  no  more  his  infant  sleep 
Closes  beneath  a  mother's  smile, 
Who,  only  when  it  closed,  would  weep, 
And  yield  to  tender  woe  the  while. 

No  more,  with  fond  attention  dear, 
She  seeks  th'  unspoken  wish  to  find  ; 

No  more  shall  she,  with  pleasure's  tear, 
See  the  soul  waxing  into  mind. 

XVII. 

Does  nature  bear  a  tyrant's  breast? 

Is  she  the  fiend  of  stern  control  ? 
Wears  she  the  despot's  purple  vest? 

Or  fetters  she  the  free-born  soul  ? 

Where,  worst  of  tyrant's,  is  thy  claim 
In  chains  thy  children's  breasts  to  bind  ? 

Gavest  thou  the  Promethean  flame  ? 
The  incommunicable  mind  ? 

Thy  offspring  are  great  nature's — free, 
And  of  her  fair  dominion  heirs  ; 

Each  privilege  she  gives  to  thee  ; 
Know,  that  each  privilege  is  theirs. 
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They  have  thy  feature,  wear  thine  eye, 
Perhaps  some  feelings  of  thy  heart ; 

And  wilt  thou  their  loved  hearts  deny 
To  act  their  fair,  their  proper  part  1 

XVIII. 

The  lord  of  Lothian's  fertile  vale, 

Ill-fated  Ellen,  claims  thy  hand  ; 
Thou  know'st  not  that  thy  Nithisdale 

Was  low  laid  by  his  ruffian  band. 

And  Moray,  with  unfather'd  eyes, 

Fixt  on  fair  Lothian's  fertile  dale, 
Attends  his  human  sacrifice, 

Without  the  Grecian  painter's  veil. 

O  married  love !  thy  bard  shall  own, 

Where  two  congenial  souls  unite, 
Thy  golden  chain  inlaid  with  down, 

Thy  lamp  with  heaven's  own  splendour  bright. 

But  if  no  radiant  star  of  love, 

O  Hymen  !  smile  on  thy  fair  rite, 
Thy  chain  a  wretched  weight  shall  prove, 

Thy  lamp  a  sad  sepulchral  light. 

XIX. 

And  now  has  time's  slow  wandering  wing 
Borne  many  a  year  unmark'd  with  speed — 

Where  is  the  boy  by  Carron's  spring, 

Who  bound  his  vale-flowers  with  the  reed  ! 

Ah  me !  those  flowers  he  binds  no  more  : 

No  early  charm  returns  again  ; 
The  parent,  nature,  keeps  in  store 

Her  best  joys  for  her  little  train. 

No  longer  heed  the  sunbeam  bright 
That  plays  on  Carron's  breast  he  can, 

Reason  has  lent  her  quivering  light, 
And  shown  the  cheojuer'd  field  of  man. 

XX. 

As  the  first  human  heir  of  earth 
With  pensive  eye  himself  survey'd, 

And,  all  unconscious  of  his  birth, 
Sat  thoughtful  oft  in  Eden's  shade  ; 
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In  pensive  thought  so  Owen  stray' d 
Wild  Carron's  lonely  woods  among, 

And  once  within  their  greenest  glade, 
He  fondly  framed  this  simple  song : 

XXI. 

1  Why  is  this  crook  adorn' d  with  gold  ? 
Why  am  I  tales  of  ladies  told  ? 
Why  does  no  lahour  me  employ, 
If  I  am  but  a  shepherd's  boy? 

A  silken  vest  like  mine  so  green 
In  shepherd's  hut  I  have  not  seen — 
Why  should  I  in  such  vesture  joy, 
If  I  am  but  a  shepherd's  boy  ? 

I  know  it  is  no  shepherd's  art 
His  written  meaning  to  impart — 
They  teach  me  sure  an  idle  toy, 
If  I  am  but  a  shepherd's  boy. 

This  bracelet  bright  that  binds  my  arm — 
It  could  not  come  from  shepherd's  farm  ; 
It  only  would  that  arm  annoy, 
If  I  were  but  a  shepherd's  boy. 

And  O  thou  silent  picture  fair, 
That  lovest  to  smile  upon  me  there, 
O  say,  and  fill  my  heart  with  joy, 
That  I  am  not  a  shepherd's  boy.' 

XXII. 

Ah,  lovely  youth  !  thy  tender  lay 
May  not  thy  gentle  life  prolong ; 

Seest  thou  yon  nightingale  a  prey  ? 

The  fierce  hawk  hovering  o'er  his  song  1 

His  little  heart  is  large  with  love  ; 

He  sweetly  hails  his  evening  star ; 
And  fate's  more  pointed  arrows  move, 

Insidious,  from  his  eye  afar. 

XXIII. 

The  shepherdess,  whose  kindly  care 
Had  watcht  o'er  Owen's  infant  breath, 

Must  now  their  silent  mansions  share, 
Whom  time  leads  calmly  down  to  death. 
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'  O  tell  me,  parent  if  thou  art, 

What  is  this  lovely  picture  dear  ? 
Why  wounds  its  mournful  eye  my  heart  ? 

Why  flows  from  mine  th'  unbidden  tear  1 ' 

'  Ah,  youth  !  to  leave  thee  loth  am  I, 
Though  I  be  not  thy  parent  dear ; 

And  wouldst  thou  wish,  or  ere  I  die, 
The  glory  of  thy  birth  to  hear  1 

But  it  will  make  thee  much  bewail, 
And  it  will  make  thy  fair  eye  swell,' 

She  said,  and  told  the  woesome  tale, 
As  sooth  as  shepherdess  might  tell. 

XXIV. 

The  heart  that,  sorrow  doomed  to  share, 
Has  worn  the  frequent  seal  of  woe, 

Its  sad  impressions  learns  to  bear, 
And  finds  full  oft  its  ruin  slow. 

But  when  that  seal  is  first  imprest, 
When  the  young  heart  its  pain  shall  try, 

From  the  soft,  yielding,  trembling  breast, 
Oft  seems  the  startled  soul  to  fly. 

Yet  fled  not  Owen's — wild  amaze 

In  paleness  clothed,  and  lifted  hands, 

And  horror's  dread  unmeaning  gaze, 
Mark  the  poor  statue  as  it  stands. 

The  simple  guardian  of  his  life 

Lookt  wistful  for  the  tear  to  glide  ; 

But,  when  she  saw  his  tearless  strife, 
Silent,  she  lent  him  one — and  died. 

XXV. 

'  No,  I  am  not  a  shepherd's  boy,' 
Awaking  from  his  dream,  he  said  : 

'  Ah,  where  is  now  the  promised  joy, 
Of  this  1 — for  ever,  ever  fled ! 

O  picture  dear  ! — for  her  loved  sake 
IIow  fondly  could  my  heart  bewail ! 

My  friendly  shepherdess,  O  wake, 
And  tell  me  more  of  this  sad  tale  : 

O  tell  me  more  of  this  sad  tale — 

No  :  thou  enjoy  thy  gentle  sleep  ! 
And  I  will  go  to  Lothian's  vale, 

And  more  than  all  her  waters  weep.' 

e  2 
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XXVI. 

Owen  to  Lothian's  vale  is  fled — 

Earl  Barnard's  lofty  towers  appear  — 

'  O  art  thou  there  ?  '  the  full  heart  said, 
•  O  art  thou  there,  my  parent  clear  1 ' 

Yes,  she  is  there  :   from  idle  state 
Oft  has  she  stole  her  hour  to  weep  ; 

Think  how  she  *  by  thy  cradle  sat,' 
And  how  she  'fondly  saw  thee  sleep.' 

Now  tries  his  trembling  hand  to  frame 
Full  many  a  tender  line  of  love  ; 

And  still  he  blots  the  parent's  name, 
For  that,  he  fears,  might  fatal  prove. 

XXVII. 

O'er  a  fair  fountain's  smiling  side 

Reclined  a  dim  tower,  clad  with  moss, 

Where  every  bird  was  wont  to  bide, 
That  languish t  for  its  partner's  loss. 

This  scene  he  chose,  this  scene  assign' d, 
A  parent's  first  embrace  to  wait, 

And  many  a  soft  fear  fill'd  his  mind, 
Anxious  for  his  fond  letter's  fate. 

The  hand  that  bore  those  lines  of  love, 
The  well-informing  bracelet  bore — 

Ah  !  may  they  not  unprosperous  prove ! 
Ah !  safely  pass  yon  dangerous  door ! 

XXVIII. 

•  She  comes  not ;  can  she  then  delay  ? ' 
Cried  the  fair  youth,  and  dropt  a  tear — 

'  Whatever  filial  love  could  say, 
To  her  I  said,  and  call'd  her  dear. 

She  comes, — O  !  no  — encircled  round, 
'Tis  some  rude  chief  with  many  a  spear. 

My  hapless  tale  that  earl  lias  found — 
Ah  me  !  my  heart ! — for  her  I  fear.' 

His  tender  tale  that  earl  had  read, 
Or  ere  it  reacht  his  lady's  e}re ; 

His  dark  brow  wears  a  cloud  of  red, 
In  rage  be  deems  a  rival  nigh. 
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XXIX. 

'Tis  o'er — those  locks  that  waved  in  gold, 
That  waved  adown  those  cheeks  so  fair, 

Wreathed  in  the  gloomy  tyrant's  hold, 
Hang  from  the  sever'd  head  in  air  ! 

That  streaming  head  he  joys  to  bear 
In  horrid  guise  to  Lothian's  halls ! 

Bids  his  grim  ruffians  place  it  there, 
Erect  upon  the  frowning  walls. 

The  fatal  tokens  forth  he  drew — 

'  Knowst  thou  these— Ellen  of  the  vale  1 ' 

The  pictured  bracelet  soon  she  knew, 
And  soon  her  lovely  cheek  grew  pale. 

The  trembling  victim  straight  he  led, 
Ere  yet  her  soul's  first  fear  was  o'er  : 

He  pointed  to  the  ghastly  head — 
She  saw — and  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 
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[This  ballad  is  taken,  by  permission  of  J.  H.  Dixon,  Esq., 
from  •  Ancient  Poems,  Ballads,  and  Songs,  of  the  Peasan- 
try of  England,  edited  by  him  for  the  Percy  Society,  Lon- 
don, 1846.  H  hen  Mr.  Dixon  first  met  with  it,  he  '  deemed 
the  story  to  be  wholly  tictitions,  but  '  strange'  as  the  '  rela- 
tion' may  appear,  the  incidents  narrated  are,'  he  says, 
'  true,'  or  at  least  founded  on  fact.  The  scene  of  the  ballad 
is  Whitley  Park,  near  Reading,  in  Berkshire.  William 
Kendrick,  of  Whitley,  armr.,  was  created  a  baronet  in  1679, 
and  died  in  1685,  leaving  issue  one  son,  Sir  William  Ken- 
drick, of  Whitley,  Bart  ,  who  married  Miss  Mary  House,  of 
Reading,  and  died  in  1699,  without  issue  male,  leaving  an 
only  daughter,  the  heroine  of  the  ballad.  She  married  Ben- 
jamin Child,  Esq.,  a  young  and  handsome,  but  very  poor 
attorney  of  Reading,  and  the  marriage  is  traditionally  re- 
ported to  have  been  brought  about  exactly  as  related  in 
the  ballad.  It  was  celebrated  in  St.  Mary's  Church,  Read- 
ing, the  bride  wearing  a  thick  veil.  In  1/14,  Mr.  Child  was 
high  sheriff  of  Berkshire.'  Mr.  Dixon,  therefore,  consider- 
ing, '  nine  or  ten  years  to  have  elapsed  betwixt  his  marriage 
and  his  holding  that  office,'  would  fix  the  date  of  the  ballad, 
supposing  the  author,  who  is  unknown,  to  have  composed  it, 
shortly  after  the  events  which  it  records,  about  17<>6-'  It 
was  sung  'to  the  tune  of  The  Royal  Forester.'  notwith- 
standing this  circumstantiality  of  detail,  however,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  '  story,  of  the  ballad  is  originally 
English  .  Certainly  it  is  extant  in  French  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  the  Editor  is  informed  by  Thomas  Wright,  Esq., 
M.A.,thelearned  and  zealous  Secretary  of  the  Percy  Society.] 

PART  I. 

Shouting  Cupid's  conquest,  oi'er  a  coy  huhj 

of  jive  thousand  a  year. 
ACHELORS  of  every  station, 
Mark  this  strange  and  true  relation, 
Which  in  brief  to  you  I  bring, — 
Never  was  a  stranger  thing ! 
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You  shall  find  it  worth  the  hearing ; 
Loyal  love  is  most  endearing, 
"When  it  takes  the  deepest  root, 
Yielding  charms  and  gold  to  boot. 

Some  will  wed  for  love  of  measure  ; 
But  the  sweetest  joy  and  pleasure  ; 
Is  in  faithful  love,  you'll  find, 
Graced  with  a  nohle  mind. 

Such  a  noble  disposition 
Had  this  lady,  with  submission, 
Of  whom  I  this  sonnet  write, 
Store  of  wealth,  and  beauty  bright. 

She  had  left,  by  a  good  grannum, 
Full  five  thousand  pounds  per  annum, 
Which  she  held  without  control ; 
Thus  she  did  in  riches  roll. 

Though  she  had  vast  store  of  riches, 
Which  some  persons  much  bewitches, 
Yet  she  bore  a  virtuous  mind, 
Not  the  least  to  pride  inclined. 

Many  noble  persons  courted 
This  young  lady,  'tis  reported  ; 
But  their  labour  proved  in  vain, 
They  could  not  her  favour  gain. 

Though  she  made  a  strong  resistance, 
Yet  by  Cupid's  true  assistance, 
She  was  conquered  after  all ; 
How  it  was  declare  I  shall. 

Being  at  a  noble  wedding, 
Near  the  famous  town  of  Redding, 
A  young  gentleman  she  saw, 
Who  belonged  to  the  law. 

As  she  viewed  his  sweet  behaviour, 
Every  courteous  carriage  gave  her 
New  addition  to  her  grief, 
Forced  she  was  to  seek  relief. 

Privately  she  then  enquired 
About  him,  so  much  admired  ; 
Both  his  name,  aud  where  he  dwelt, 
Such  was  the  hot  flame  she  felt. 


Then  at  night,  this  youthful  lady 
Called  her  coach,  which  being  ready, 
Homewards  straight  she  did  return, 
But  her  heart  with  flames  did  burn. 


PART  II. 

Showing  the  lady's  letter  of  a  challenge  to  fight  him  upon  his  refusing 
to  wed  her  in  a  mask,  without  knowing  who  she  was. 

Night  and  morning,  for  a  season, 
In  her  closet  would  she  reason 
With  herself,  and  often  said, 
Why  has  love  my  heart  betrayed  ? 

I,  that  have  so  many  slighted, 
Am  at  length  so  well  requited  ; 
For  my  griefs  are  not  a  few ! 
Now  I  find  what  love  can  do. 

He  that  has  my  heart  in  keeping, 
Though  I  for  his  sake  be  weeping, 
Little  knows  what  grief  I  feel ; 
But  I'll  try  it  out  with  steel. 

For  I  will  a  challenge  send  him, 
And  appoint  where  I'll  attend  him, 
In  a  grove,  without  delay, 
By  the  dawning  of  the  day. 

He  shall  not  the  least  discover, 
That  I  am  a  virgin  lover, 
By  the  challenge  which  I  send  ; 
But  for  justicel  contend. 

He  has  caused  sad  distraction, 
And  I  come  for  satisfaction, 
Which  if  he  denies  to  give, 
One  of  us  shall  cease  to  live. 

Having  thus  her  mind  revealed, 
She  her  letter  closed  and  sealed, 
Which,  when  it  came  to  his  hand, 
The  young  man  was  at  a  stand. 

In  her  letter  she  conjured  him 
For  to  meet,  and  well  assured  him, 
Recompense  he  must  afford, 
Or  dispute  it  with  the  sword. 
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Having  read  this  strange  relation, 
He  was  in  a  consternation  ; 
But  advising  with  his  friend, 
He  persuades  him  to  attend. 

Be  of  courage,  and  make  ready, 
Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady  ; 
In  regard  it  must  be  so, 
I  along  with  you  must  go. 


PART  III. 

Showing  how  they  met  by  appointment  in  a  grove,  where  she  obliged  him 
to  fight  or  ived  her. 

Early  on  a  summer's  morning, 
When  bright  Phoebus  was  adorning 
Eveiy  bower  with  its  beams, 
The  fair  lady  came,  it  seems. 

At  the  bottom  of  a  mountain, 
Near  a  pleasant  crystal  fountain, 
There  she  left  her  gilded  coach, 
While  the  grove  she  did  approach. 

Covered  with  her  mask,  and  walking, 
There  she  met  her  lover  talking, 
With  a  friend  that  he  had  brought, 
So  she  asked  him  whom  he  sought. 

I  am  challenged  by  a  gallant, 
Who  resolves  to  try  my  talent ; 
Who  he  is  I  cannot  say, 
But  I  hope  to  show  him  play. 

It  is  I  that  did  invite  you, 
You  shall  wed  me,  or  I'll  fight  you, 
Underneath  those  spreading  trees  ; 
Therefore,  choose  you  which  you  please. 

You  shall  find  I  do  not  vapour, 
I  have  brought  my  trusty  rapier, 
Therefore,  take  your  choice,  said  she, 
Either  fight  or  marry  me. 

Said  he,  Madam,  pray  what  mean  you  ? 
In  my  life  I've  never  seen  you ; 
Pray  unmask,  your  visage  show, 
Then  I'll  tell  you  aye  or  no. 
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I  will  not  my  face  uncover 
Till  the  marriage  ties  are  over ; 
Therefore,  choose  you  which  you  will, 
"Wed  me,  sir,  or  try  your  skill. 

Step  within  that  pleasant  hower, 
With  your  friend  one  single  hour  ; 
Strive  your  thoughts  to  reconcile, 
And  111  wander  here  the  while. 

While  this  beauteous  lady  waited  ; 
The  young  bachelors  debated 
What  was  best  for  to  be  done  : 
Quoth  his  friend,  The  hazard  run. 

If  my  judgment  can  be  trusted, 
Wed  her  first,  you  can't  be  worsted  ; 
If  she's  rich,  you'll  rise  to  fame, 
If  she's  poor,  why !  you're  the  same. 

He  consented  to  be  married  ; 
All  three  in  a  coach  were  carried 
To  a  church  without  delay, 
Where  he  weds  the  lady  gay. 

Tho'  sweet  pretty  Cupids  hovered 
Round  her  eyes,  her  face  was  covered 
With  a  mask, — he  took  her  thus, 
Just  for  better  or  for  worse. 

With  a  courteous  kind  behaviour, 
She  presents  his  friend  a  favour, 
And  withal  dismissed  him  straight, 
That  he  might  no  longer  wait. 


PART  IV. 

Showing  how  they  rode  together  in  her  gilded  coach  to  her  noble  seat, 

or  castle,  fyc. 

As  the  gilded  coach  stood  ready, 
The  young  lawyer  and  his  lady 
Rode  together,  till  they  came 
To  her  house  of  state  and  fame  ; 

"Which  appeared  like  a  castle, 
Where  you  might  behold  a  parcel 
Of  young  cedars,  tall  and  straight, 
Just  before  her  palace  gate. 
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Hand  in  hand  they  walked  togeth  or, 
To  a  hall,  or  parlour,  rather, 
Which  was  beautiful  and  fair, — 
All  alone  she  left  him  there. 

Two  long  hours  there  he  waited 
Her  return, — at  length  he  fretted, 
And  began  to  grieve  at  last, 
For  he  had  not  broke  his  fast. 

Still  he  sat  like  one  amazed, 
Round  a  spacious  room  he  gazed, 
Which  was  richly  beautified  ; 
But,  alas  !  he  lost  his  bride. 

There  was  peeping,  laughing,  sneering, 
All  within  the  lawyer's  hearing  ; 
But  his  bride  he  could  not  see  ; 
Would  I  were  at  home !  thought  he. 

While  his  heart  was  melancholy, 
Said  the  steward,  brisk  and  jolly, 
Tell  me,  friend,  how  came  you  here  1 
You've  some  bad  design,  I  fear. 

He  replied,  dear  loving  master, 
You  shall  meet  with  no  disaster 
Through  my  means,  in  any  case, — 
Madam  brought  me  to  this  place. 

Then  the  steward  did  retire, 
Saying,  that  he  would  enquire 
Whether  it  was  true  or  no  : 
Ne'er  was  lover  hampered  so. 

Now  the  lady  who  had  filled  him 
With  those  fears,  full  well  beheld  him, 
From  a  window,  as  she  drest, 
Pleased  at  the  merry  jest. 

When  she  had  herself  attired 
In  rich  robes  to  be  admired, 
She  appeared  in  his  sight, 
Like  a  moving  angel  bright. 

Sir  !  my  servants  have  related, 
How  some  hours  you  have  waited 
In  my  parlour, — tell  me  who 
In  my  bouse  you  ever  knew  ? 
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Madam  !  if  I  have  offended, 
It  is  more  than  I  intended ; 
A  young  lady  brought  me  here  : — 
That  is  true,  said  she,  my  dear. 

I  can  be  no  longer  cruel 
To  my  joy  and  only  jewel ; 
Thou  art  mine,  and  I  am  thine, 
Hand  and  heart  I  do  resign ! 

Once  I  was  a  wounded  lover, 
Now  these  fears  are  fairly  over  ; 
By  receiving  what  I  gave, 
Thou  art  lord  of  what  I  have. 

Beauty,  honour,  love  and  treasure, 
A  rich  golden  stream  of  pleasure, 
"With  his  lady  he  enjoys  ; 
Thanks  to  Cupid's  kind  decoys. 

Now  he's  cloathed  in  rich  attire, 
Not  inferior  to  a  'squire  ; 
Beauty,  honour,  riches'  store, 
What  can  man  desire  more  ? 


(gUSnum  ®*S©i?W{2)m« 


[This  ballad  is  taken  from  Percy's  '  Reliques,'  where  it 
was  given  from  a  copy  '  printed  at  Glasgow,  by  Robert  and 
Andrew  Foulis,'  1755,  8vo  ,  12  pages.  In  the  '  Reliques  '  it 
was  '  improved,  and  enlarged  with  several  fine  stanzas, 
recovered  from  a  fragment  in  the  Dr.'s  Folio  MS.,  entitled 
'  Captain  Adam  Carrae,'  and  in  the  English  idiom.'  The 
ballad  is,  according  to  Percy,  well  known  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  castle,  or  '  house  o'  the  Rodes,'  where  it  is 
called  Adam  o'Gordon.  '  Of  the  ballad  to  which  the  above 
mentioned  fragment  appears  to  have  belonged,' Ritson,  in 
his  '  Ancient  Songs  and  Ballads,'  gave  from  '  a  Miscel- 
laneous Collection  in  the  Cotton  Library,  marked  Vcspa- 
nian  A.  xxv.,  under  the  name  of  '  Captain  Car,'  an  '  entire 
ancient  copy,  the  undoubted  original,'  as  he  thought,  '  of 
the  Scottish  ballad.'  And  Mr.  Motherwell  (' Minstrelsy,' 
Introd.  lxvii.)  says  he  has  '  heard  a  different  set  of  this 
ballad,' — which,  however,  he  does  not  give, — the  locality  of 
which,  according  to  him,  is  '  Loudoun  Castle  in  Ayrshire.' 
Ritson's  version  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  ■  The 
historical  fact,'  as  he  remarks, '  which  gave  occasion  to,  and 
formed  the  subject  of  the  ballad,  happened  in  the  year  1571, 
and  may  be  found  both  in  Archbishop  Spotswood's  '  His- 
tory of  the  Church  of  Scotland,'  p.  259,  and  in  the"  Me- 
moirs published  by  Crawford  of  Drumsoy.'] 


T  fell  about  the  Martinmas, 

Quhen  the  wind  blew  schril  and  cauld, 
Said  Edom  o'Gordon  to  his  men, 

We  maun  draw  to  a  hauld. 
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And  quhat  a  hauld  sail  we  draw  till 

My  mirry  men  and  me  ? 
We  wul  gae  to  the  house  o'  the  Rodes, 

To  see  that  fair  ladie. 

The  lady  stude  on  hir  castle  wa', 
Beheld  haith  dale  and  down  : 

There  she  was  ware  of  a  host  of  men 
Cum  ryding  towards  the  toun. 

0  see  ze  nat,  my  mirry  men  a'  ? 

0  see  ze  nat  quhat  I  see  ? 
Methinks  I  see  a  host  of  men  : 

1  marveil  quha  they  be. 

She  weend  it  had  been  hir  luvely  lord, 

As  he  cam  ryding  hame  ; 
It  was  the  traitor  Edom  o'  Gordon, 

Quha  reckt  nae  sin  nor  shame. 

She  had  nae  sooner  buskit  hirsel, 

And  putten  on  hir  goun, 
Till  Edom  o'  Gordon  and  his  men 

Were  round  about  the  toun. 

They  had  nae  sooner  supper  sett, 

Nae  sooner  said  the  grace, 
Till  Edom  o'  Gordon  and  his  men, 

Were  light  about  the  place. 

The  lady  ran  up  to  hir  towir  head, 

Sa  fast  as  she  could  hie, 
To  see  if  by  her  fair  speeches 

She  could  wi'  him  agree. 

But  quhan  he  see  this  lady  saif, 
And  hir  yates  all  locked  fast, 

He  fell  into  a  rage  of  wrath, 
And  his  look  was  all  aghast. 

Cum  doun  to  me,  ze  lady  gay, 
Cum  doun,  cum  doun  to  me  : 

This  night  sail  ye  lig  within  mine  armes, 
To-morrow  my  bride  sail  be. 

1  winnae  cum  doun,  ze  fals  Gordon, 

I  winnae  cum  doun  to  thee  ; 
I  winnae  forsake  my  ain  dear  lord, 
That  is  sae  far  frae  me. 
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Give  owre  zour  house,  ze  lady  fair, 

Give  owre  zour  house  to  me, 
Or  I  sail  brenn  yoursel  therein, 

Bot  and  zour  babies  three. 

I  winnae  give  owre,  ze  fals  Gordon, 

To  nae  sik  traitor  as  zee  ; 
And  if  ze  brenn  my  ain  dear  babes, 

My  lord  sail  make  ze  drie. 

But  reach  me  hether  my  guid  bend-bowe, 

Mine  arrows  one  by  one  ; 
For,  but  an  I  pierce  that  bluidy  butcher, 

My  babes  we  been  undone. 

She  stude  upon  her  castle  wa', 

And  let  twa  arrows  flee  : 
She  mist  that  bluidy  butchers  hart, 

And  only  raz'd  his  knee. 

Set  fire  to  the  house,  quo'  fals  Gordon, 

All  wood  wi'  dule  and  ire  : 
Fals  lady,  ze  sail  rue  this  deid, 

As  ze  brenn  in  the  fire. 

Wae  worth,  wae  worth  ze,  Jock  my  man, 

I  paid  ze  weil  zour  fee  ; 
Quhy  pow  ze  out  the  ground-wa  stane, 

Lets  in  the  reek  to  me  ? 

And  ein  wae  worth  ze,  Jock  my  man, 

I  paid  ze  weil  zour  hire ; 
Quhy  pow  ze  out  the  ground-wa  stane, 

To  me  lets  in  the  fire  ? 

Ze  paid  me  weil  my  hire,  lady  ; 

Ze  paid  me  weil  my  fee  : 
But  now  Ime  Edom  o'  Gordons  man, 

Maun  either  doe  or  die. 

0  than  bespaik  hir  little  son, 
Sate  on  the  nourice'  knee  : 

Sayes,  Mither  deare,  gi  owre  this  house, 
For  the  reek  it  smithers  me. 

1  wad  gie  a'  my  gowd,  my  childe, 

Sae  wad  I  a'  my  fee, 
For  ane  blast  o'  the  westlin  wind, 
To  blaw  the  reek  f  rae  thee. 
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0  then  bespaik  her  dochter  dear, 
She  was  baith  jimp  and  sma  : 

0  row  me  in  a  pair  o'  sheits, 
And  tow  me  ovvre  the  wa. 

The  rowd  hir  in  a  pair  o'  sheits, 
And  towd  hir  owre  the  wa  : 

But  on  the  point  of  Gordons  spear 
She  gat  a  deadly  fa. 

0  bonnie  bonnie  was  hir  mouth, 
And  cherry  were  hir  eheiks, 

And  clear  clear  was  hir  zellow  hair, 
Whareon  the  reid  bluid  dreips. 

Then  wi'  his  spear  he  turnd  hir  owre, 

0  gin  her  face  was  wan  ! 

He  sayd,  Ze  are  the  first  that  eir 

1  wisht  alive  again. 

He  turnd  hir  owre  and  owre  again, 
0  gin  hir  skin  was  whyte  ! 

I  might  ha  spared  that  bonnie  face. 
To  hae  been  sum  mans  delyte. 

Busk  and  boun,  my  merry  men  a', 
For  ill  dooms  I  doe  guess  ; 

I  cannae  luik  in  that  bonny  face, 
As  it  lyes  on  the  grass. 

Thame,  luiks  to  freits,  my  master  deir, 
Then  freits  wil  follow  thame  : 

Let  it  neir  be  said  brave  Edom  O'Gordon 
Was  daunted  by  a  dame. 

But  quhen  the  ladye  see  the  fire 
Cum  flaming  owre  hir  head, 

She  wept  and  kist  her  children  twain, 
Sayd,  Bairns,  we  been  but  dead. 

The  Gordon  then  his  bougill  blew, 

And  said,  Awa',  awa'  ; 
This  house  o'  the  Rodes  is  a'  in  flame, 

I  hauld  it  time  to  ga'. 

0  then  bespyd  hir  ain  dear  lord, 
As  hee  cam  owr  the  lee ; 

He  sied  his  castle  all  in  blaze 
So  far  as  he  could  see. 
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Tlien  sair,  O  sair  his  mind  misgave, 

And  all  his  hart  was  wae  ; 
Put  on,  put  on,  my  wighty  men, 

So  fast  as  ze  can  gae. 

Put  on,  put  on,  my  wighty  men, 

So  fast  as  ze  can  drie  ; 
For  he  that  is  hindmost  of  the  thrang, 

Sail  neir  get  guid  o'  me. 

Than  sum  they  rade,  and  sum  they  rin, 

Fou  fast  out-owr  the  bent ; 
But  eir  the  foremost  could  get  up, 

Baith  lady  and  babes  were  brent. 

He  wrang  his  hands,  he  rent  his  hair, 

And  wept  in  teenefu  muid  : 
0  traitors,  for  this  cruel  deid 

Ze  sail  weep  teirs  o'  bluid. 

And  after  the  Gordon  he  is  gane, 

Sa  fast  as  he  might  drie  ; 
And  soon  i'  the  Gordon's  foul  hartis  bluid, 

He's  wroken  his  dear  ladie. 
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[This  ballad  is  taken  from  Ritson's 'Robin  Hood.'  Ac- 
cording to  him,  it  had  never  appeared  in  print  before.  For 
he  says,  *  this  curious,  and  hitherto  unpublished,  and 
even  unheard  of  old  piece  is  given  from  a  manuscript, 
among  Bishop  Moore's  collections,  in  the  public  library  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  (Ee.  4.  35.)  The  writing, 
which  is  evidently  that  of  a  vulgar  and  illiterate  person, 
appears  to  be  of  the  age  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  that  is, 
about  the  year  1500;  but  the  composition  (which  he  has 
irremediably  corrupted,)  is  probably  of  an  earlyer  period, 
and  much  older,  no  doubt,  than  '  The  Play  of  Robyn 
llode,'  which  seems  allusive  to  the  same  story.  At  the  end 
of  the  original  is,  '  Expleycyt  Robyn  Hode.'  In  the  MS. 
stanza  29  is  misplaced  after  stanza  24 ;  and  the  first  two 
lines  of  stanza  43  are  transposed.'  The  corrections  were 
made  by  Ritson  ;  who  appears  also,  by  the  manner  in  which 
he  printed  the  title  of  the  ballad,  — which  we  follow, — to 
have  added  the  words  in  brackets.] 


N  schomer,  when  the  leves  spryng, 
The  bloschems  on  every  bowe, 

So  mercy  doyt  the  berdys  syng, 
Yn  wodys  merey  now. 
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Herkens,  god  yemen, 

Comley,  cortessey,  and  god, 
On  of  the  best  that  yever  bar  bou, 

Hes  name  was  Roben  Hode. 

Roben  Hood  was  the  yemans  name, 

That  was  boyt  corteys  and  fre, 
For  the  loffe  of  owr  ladey, 

All  wemen  werschep  he. 

Bot  as  the  god  yeman  stod  on  a  day, 

Among  hes  mery  maney, 
He  was  war  of  a  prowd  potter, 

Cam  dryfyng  owyr  the  ley. 

Yonder  comet  a  prod  potter,  seyde  Roben, 

That  long  hayt  hantyd  this  wey, 
He  was  never  so  corteys  a  man 

On  peney  of  pawage  to  pay. 

Y  met  hem  bot  at  Wentbreg,  seyde  Lytyll  John, 
And  therfor  yeffell  mot  he  the, 

Seche  thre  strokes  he  me  gafe, 
Yet  they  cleffe  by  my  seydys. 

Y  ley  forty  shillings,  seyde  Lytyll  John, 
To  pay  het  thes  same  day, 

Ther  ys  nat  a  man  among  hus  all 
A  wed  schall  make  hem  ley. 

Her  ys  forty  shillings,  seyde  Roben, 

Mor,  and  thow  dar  say, 
That  y  schall  make  that  prowde  potter, 

A  wed  to  me  schall  he  ley. 

Ther  thes  money  they  leyde, 

They  toke  het  a  yeman  to  kepe  ; 
Roben  befor  the  potter  he  breyde, 

And  up  to  hem  can  lepe. 

Handys  apon  hes  horse  he  leyde, 

And  bad  hem  stonde  foil  stell. 
The  potter  schorteley  to  hem  seyde, 

Felow,  what  ys  they  well  ? 

All  thes  thre  yer,  and  mor,  potter,  he  seyde, 

Thou  hast  hantyd  thes  wey, 
Yet  wer  tow  never  so  cortys  a  man 

One  peney  of  panage  to  pay. 
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What  ys  they  name,  seyde  the  potter, 

For  panage  thow  aske  of  me  ? 
"  Roben  Hod  ys  mey  name, 

A  wed  schall  thow  leffe  me." 

Wed  well  y  now  leffe,  seyde  the  potter, 

Nor  pavag  well  y  now  pay  ; 
Awey  they  honde  fro  mey  horse, 

Y  well  the  tene  eyls,  he  mey  fay. 

The  potter  to  hes  cart  he  went, 

He  was  not  to  seke, 
A  god  to-hande  staffe  therowt  be  hent, 

Befor  Roben  he  lepe. 

Roben  howt  with  a  swerd  bent, 

A  bokeler  en  his  honde  therto ; 
The  potter  to  Roben  he  went, 

And  seyde,  Felow,  let  mey  horse  go. 

Togeder  then  went  thes  two  yemen, 

Het  was  a  god  seyt  to  se  ; 
Therof  low  Robyn  hes  men, 

Ther  they  stod  onder  a  tre. 

Leytell  John  to  hes  felowhes  seyde, 

Yend  potter  welle  steffeley  stonde. 
The  potter,  with  a  caward  stroke, 

Smot  the  bokeler  owt  of  hes  honde  ; 

And  ar  Roben  meyt  get  hen  agen, 

Hes  bokeler  at  hes  fette, 
The  potter  yn  the  neke  hem  toke, 

To  the  gronde  sone  he  yede. 

That  saw  Roben  hes  men, 

As  thay  stode  ender  a  bow  : 
Let  us  helpe  owr  master,  seyed  Lytell  John, 

Yonder  potter  els  well  hem  sclo. 

Thes  yemen  went  with  a  breyde, 

To  ther  master  they  cam. 
Leytell  John  to  hes  master  seyde, 

Ho  haet  the  wager  won  ? 

Schall  y  haff  yowr  forty  shillings  seyde  Lytel  John, 

Or  ye,  master,  schall  haffe  myne  ? 
Yeff  they  wer  a  hundred,  seyde  Roben, 

Y  fethe,  they  ben  all  theyne. 
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Het  ys  fol  leytell  cortesey,  seyde  the  potter, 

As  y  haffe  harde  weyse  men  saye, 
Yeff  a  por  yeman  com  drywyng  ower  the  wey, 

To  let  hem  of  lies  gorney. 

Be  mey  trowet,  thow  seys  soyt,  seyde  Roben, 

Thow  seys  god  yemenrey ; 
And  thow  dreyffe  forthe  yevery  day, 

Thow  schalt  never  be  let  for  me. 

Y  well  prey  the,  god  potter, 

A  felischepe  well  thow  haffe  ? 
Geffe  me  they  clothyng,  and  thow  schalt  hafe  myne  ; 
Y  well  go  to  Notynggam. 

Y  grant  therto,  seyde  the  potter, 
Thow  schalt  feynde  me  a  felow  gode  ; 

Bot  thow  can  sell  mey  pottes  well, 
Com  ayen  as  thow  yode. 

Nay,  be  mey  trowt,  seyde  Roben, 

And  then  y  bescro  mey  hede, 
Yeffe  y  bryng  eney  pottes  ayen, 

And  eney  weyffe  well  hem  chepe. 

Than  spake  Leytell  John, 

And  all  lies  felowhes  heynd, 
Master,  be  well  war  of  the  screffe  of  Notynggam, 

For  he  ys  leytell  howr  frende. 

Thorow  the  helpe  of  howr  ladey, 

Felowhes,  let  me  alone  ; 
Heyt  war  howte,  seyde  Roben, 

To  Notynggam  well  y  gon. 

Robyn  went  to  Notynggam, 

Thes  pottes  for  to  sell ; 
The  potter  abode  with  Robens  men, 

Ther  he  fered  not  eylle. 

Tho  Roben  droffe  on  hes  wey, 

So  merey  ower  the  londe. 
Heres  mor  and  affter  ys  to  saye, 

The  best  ys  behevnde. 


THE  SECOND  FIT. 
When  Roben  cam  to  Notynggam, 

The  soyt  yef  y  scholde  saye, 
He  set  op  hes  horse  anon, 

And  gaffe  hem  hotys  and  haye. 
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Yn  the  medys  of  the  towne, 

Ther  he  schowed  hes  war, 
Pottys  !  pottys  !  he  gan  crey  foil  sone, 

Haffe  hansell  for  the  mar. 

Foil  effen  agenest  the  screfFeys  gate, 

Schowed  he  hes  chaffar  ; 
Weyffes  and  wedowes  abowt  hem  drow, 

And  chepyd  fast  of  hes  war. 

Yet,  Pottys,  gret  chepe  !  creyed  Robyn, 

Y  loffe  yeffell  thes  to  stonde. 
And  all  that  saw  hem  sell, 

Seyde  he  had  be  no  potter  long. 

The  pottys  that  wer  werthe  pens  feyffe, 

He  solde  tham  for  pens  thre  : 
Preveley  seyde  man  and  weyffe, 

Ywunder  potter  schall  never  the. 

Thos  Roben  solde  foil  fast, 

Tell  he  had  pottys  bot  feyffe  ; 
Op  he  hem  toke  of  his  car, 

And  sende  hem  to  the  screfFeys  weyffe. 

Therof  sche  was  foil  fayne, 

Gereamarsey,  sir,  than  seyde  sche, 
When  ye  com  to  thes  contre  ayen, 

Y  schall  bey  of  they  pottys,  so  mot  y  the. 

Ye  schall  haffe  of  the  best,  seyde  Roben, 

And  swar  be  the  treneyte. 
Foil  corteysley  she  gan  hem  call, 

Com  deyne  with  the  screfe  and  me. 

Godamarsey,  seyde  Roben, 

Yowr  bedyng  schall  be  doyn. 
A  mayden  yn  the  pottys  gan  ber, 

Roben  and  the  screffe  weyffe  folowed  anon. 

Whan  Roben  ynto  the  hall  cam, 

The  screffe  sone  he  met, 
The  potter  cowed  of  corteysey, 

And  sone  the  screffe  he  gret. 

"  Loketh  what  thes  potter  hayt  geffe  yow  and  me ! 

Feyffe  pottys  smalle  and  grete  !" 
He  ys  fol  wellcom,  seyd  the  screffe, 

Let  os  was,  and  go  to  mete. 
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As  they  sat  at  her  methe, 

With  a  nobell  cher, 
Two  of  the  screffes  men  gau  speke 

Off  a  gret  wager, 

Was  made  the  thother  daye, 

Off  a  schotyng  was  god  and  feyne, 
Off  forty  shillings,  the  soyt  to  save, 

Who  scholde  thes  wager  wen. 

Styll  than  sat  thes  prowde  potter, 

Thos  than  thowt  he, 
As  y  am  a  trow  Cerstyn  man, 

Thes  schotyng  well  y  se. 

Whan  they  had  fared  of  the  best, 

With  bred  and  ale  and  weyne, 
To  the  bottys  they  made  them  prest, 

With  bowes  and  boltys  foil  feyne. 

The  screffes  men  schot  foil  fast, 

As  archares  that  weren  godde, 
Ther  cam  non  ner  ney  the  marke 

Bey  halfe  a  god  archares  bowe. 

Stell  then  stod  the  prowde  potter, 

Thos  than  seyde  he, 
And  y  had  a  bow,  be  the  rode, 

On  schot  scholde  yow  se. 

Thow  schall  haffe  a  bow,  seyde  the  screffe, 
The  best  that  thou  well  cheys  of  thre  ; 

Thow  semyst  a  stalward  and  a  stronge, 
Asay  schall  thow  be. 

The  screffe  comandyd  a  yeman  that  stod  hem  bey, 

Affter  bowhes  to  wende  ; 
The  best  bow  that  the  yeman  browthe 

Roben  set  on  a  stryng. 

"  Now  schall  y  wet  and  thow  be  god, 

And  polle  het  op  to  thy  ner." 
So  god  me  helpe,  seyde  the  prowde  potter, 

Thys  ys  bot  rygzt  weke  ger. 

To  a  quequer  Roben  went, 

A  god  bolt  owthe  he  toke, 
So  ney  on  to  the  marke  he  went, 

He  fayled  not  a  fothe. 
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All  they  schot  abowthe  agen, 

The  screffes  men  and  he, 
Off  the  marke  he  welde  not  fayle, 

He  clefFed  the  pretre  on  thre. 

The  screffes  men  thowt  gret  schame, 

The  potter  the  mastry  wan  ; 
The  screffe  lowe  and  made  god  game, 

And  seyde,  Potter,  thow  art  a  man  ; 
Thow  art  worthey  to  ber  a  bowe, 

Yn  what  plas  that  thow  gang. 

In  mey  cart  y  haffe  a  bowe, 

Forsoyt,  he  seyde,  and  that  a  godde ; 

Yn  mey  cart  ys  the  bow 

That  I  had  of  Robyn  Hode. 

Knowest  thou  Robyn  Hode  ?  seyde  the  screffe, 

Potter,  y  prey  the  tell  thou  me. 
"A  hundred  torne  y  haffe  schot  with  hem, 

Under  hes  tortyll  tre." 

Y  had  lever  nar  a  hundred  ponde,  seyde  the  screffe, 
And  swar  be  the  trenite, 

Y  had  lever  nar  a  hundred  ponde,  he  seyde, 
That  the  fals  owtelawe  stod  be  me. 

And  ye  well  do  afftyr  mey  red,  seyde  the  potter, 

And  boldeley  go  with  me, 
And  to  morrow,  or  we  het  bred, 

Roben  Hode  wel  we  se. 

Y  well  queyt  the,  kod  the  screffe, 
And  swer  be  god  of  mey  the. 

Schetyng  thay  left,  and  horn  they  went, 
Her  scoper  was  redey  deythe. 

Upon  the  morrow,  when  het  was  day, 
He  boskyd  hem  forthe  to  reyde  ; 

The  potter  hes  carte  forthe  gan  ray, 
And  wolde  not  be  leffe  behynde. 

He  toke  leffe  of  the  screffys  wyffe, 

And  thankyd  her  of  all  thyng  ; 
"  Dam,  for  mey  loffc,  and  ye  well  thys  wer, 

Y  geffe  you  her  a  golde  ryng." 

Gramarsey,  seyde  the  wejffe, 

Sir,  God  eylde  het  the. 
The  screffes  hart  was  never  so  leythe, 

The  feyr  forest  to  sc. 
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And  when  he  cam  ynto  the  foreyst, 

Yonder  the  leffes  grene, 
Berdys  ther  sange  on  bowhes  prest, 

Het  was  gret  goy  to  sene. 

Her  het  ys  merey  to  be,  seyde  Roben, 

For  a  man  that  had  hawt  to  spende  ; 
Be  mey  home  we  schall  awet 

Yeff  Roben  Hode  be  ner  hande. 

Roben  set  hes  home  to  hes  mowthe, 

And  blow  a  blast  that  was  foil  god, 
That  herde  hes  men  that  ther  stode, 

Fer  downe  yn  the  wodde. 
I  her  mey  master,  seyde  Leytyll  John  : 

They  ran  as  thay  wer  wode. 

Whan  thay  to  thar  master  cam, 

Leytell  John  wold  not  spar  : 
"  Master,  how  haffe  yow  far  yn  Notynggam  .' 

Haife  yow  sowlde  yowr  war  ?" 

"Ye,  be  mey  trowthe,  Leytyll  John, 

Loke  thow  take  no  car  ; 
Y  haife  browt  the  screffe  of  Notynggam, 

For  all  howr  chaffar." 

He  ys  foil  wellcom,  seyde  Leytyll  John, 

Thes  tydyng  ys  foil  godde. 
The  screffe  had  lever  nar  a  hundred  ponde 

He  had  never  sene  Roben  Hode. 

"  Had  I  west  that  beforen, 

At  Notynggam  when  we  wer, 
Thow  scholde  not  com  yn  feyr  forest 

Of  all  thes  thowsande  eyr." 

That  wot  I  well,  seyde  Roben, 

Y  thanke  god  that  y  be  her  ; 
Therfor  schall  ye  leffe  yowr  horse  with  hos, 

And  all  yowr  hother  ger. 

That  fend  I  godys  forbode,  kod  the  screffe, 

So  to  lese  mey  godde. 
"  Hether  ye  cam  on  horse  foil  ney, 

And  horn  schall  ye  go  on  fote ; 
And  gret  well  they  weyffe  at  home, 

The  woman  ys  foil  godde. 
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Y  schall  her  sende  a  wheyt  palffrey, 

Her  hambellet  as  the  weynde ; 
Ner  for  the  loffe  of  yowr  weyffe, 

Off  mor  sorow  scholde  yow  seyng." 

Thes  parted  Robyn  Hode  and  the  sci  effe, 
To  Notynggam  he  toke  tbe  waye  : 

Hes  weyffe  feyr  welcomed  hem  horn, 
And  to  hem  gan  sche  saye  : 

Seyr,  how  haffe  yow  fared  yn  grene  foreyst  1 

Haffe  ye  browt  Roben  horn  ? 
"  Dam,  the  deyell  spede  hem,  bothe  bodey  and  bow, 

Y  haffe  hade  a  foil  grete  skome. 

Of  all  the  god  that  y  haffe  lade  to  grene  wod, 

He  hayt  take  het  fro  me, 
All  bot  this  feyr  palffrey, 

That  he  hayt  sende  to  the." 

With  that  sche  toke  op  a  lowde  lawhyng, 
And  swhar  be  hem  that  deyed  on  tre ; 

"  Now  haffe  yow  payed  for  all  the  pottys 
That  Roben  gaffe  to  me." 

Now  ye  be  com  horn  to  Notynggam, 

Ye  schall  haffe  good  ynowe." 
Now  speke  we  of  Roben  Hode, 

And  of  the  pottyr  onderthe  grene  bowhe. 

"  Potter,  what  was  they  pottys  worthe 
To  Notynggam  that  y  ledde  with  me  ?" 

They  wer  worth  two  nobellys,  seyd  he, 
So  mot  y  treyffe  or  the  ; 

So  cowde  y  had  for  tham, 
And  y  had  ther  be. 

Thow  schalt  hafe  ten  pondc,  seyde  Roben, 

Of  money  feyr  and  fre  ; 
And  yever  whan  thow  comest  to  grene  wod, 

Wellcom,  potter,  to  me. 

Thes  partyd  Robyn,  the  screffe,  and  the  potter, 

Ondernethe  the  grene  wod  tre. 
God  haffe  mersey  on  Roben  Hodys  solle, 

And  saffe  all  god  yemanrey ! 
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[This  is  a  translation,  by  Walter  Scott,  or,  to  use  his  own 
words,  ('  Poetical  Works,'  vi.,  307,  ed.  183(1,)  '  rather  an 
imitation  of  the  Wilde  Jilfjer  of  the  German  Poet  Burger. 
It  was  first  published,  under  the  name  of  'The  Chase,'  in 
1796,  in  a  volume  entitled  'The  Chase,  and  William  and 
Helen  ;  Two  Ballads,  from  the  German  of  Gottfried  Augus- 
tus Burger.'  Edinburgh,  4to.  'William  and  Helen'  was 
the  name  Mr.  Scott  gave  to  what  Burger  himself  called 
'  Lenore;'  a  translation  of  which,  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor  of 
Norwich,  will  be  found  above,  Vol.  I.,  p.  265.  '  The  Wild 
Huntsman,'  afterwards  appeared  in  Lewis's  'Tales  of  Won- 
der,' 1801.  '  The  tradition  upon  which  it  is  founded,' says 
Sir  Walter,  '  bears,  that  formerly  a  Wildgrave,  or  keeper 
of  a  royal  forest,  named  Faulkenburg,  was  so  much  addicted 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  otherwise  so  extremely 
profligate  and  cruel,  that  he  not  only  followed  this  unhal- 
lowed amusement  on  the  Sabbath,  and  other  days  conse- 
crated to  religious  duty,  but  accompanied  it  with  the  most 
unheard-of  oppression  upon  the  poor  peasants,  who  were 
under  his  vassalage.  When  this  second  Nimrnd  died,  the 
people  adopted  a  superstition,  founded  probably  on  the 
many  various  uncouth  sounds  heard  in  the  depth  of  a  Ger- 
man forest,  during  the  silence  of  the  night.  They  conceived 
they  still  heard  the  cry  of  the  Wildgrave 's  hounds,  and  the 
well-known  cheer  of  the  deceased  hunter,  the  sounds  of  his 
horse's  feet,  and  the  rustling  of  the  branches  before  the 
game,  the  pack,  and  the  sportsmen,  are  also  distinctly  dis- 
criminated, but  the  phantoms,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  visible.' 
This  superstition  is  not  confined  to  Germany,  as  the  reader 
will  find  by  consulting  the  notes,  p.  81.] 

HE  Wildgrave  winds  his  bugle  horn  ; 

To  horse,  to  horse,  halloo,  halloo ! 
His  fiery  courser  snuffs  the  morn, 

And  thronging  serfs  their  Lord  pursue. 
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The  eager  pack,  from  couples  freed, 

Dash  thro'  the  bush,  the  brier,  the  brake  ; 

While  answering  hound,  and  horn,  and  steed, 
The  mountain  echoes  startling  wake. 

The  beams  of  God's  own  hallow' d  day 
Had  painted  yonder  spire  with  gold, 

And,  calling  sinful  man  to  pray, 

Loud,  long,  and  deep  the  bell  had  toll'd. 

But  still  the  Wildgrave  onward  rides  ; 

Halloo,  halloo  !  and  hark  again  ! 
When,  spurring  from  opposing  sides, 

Two  stranger  horsemen  join  the  train. 

Who  was  each  stranger,  left  and  right, 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell : 

The  right-hand  steed  was  silver  white, 
The  left,  the  swarthy  hue  of  hell. 

The  right-hand  horseman,  young  and  fair, 
His  smile  was  like  the  morn  of  May ; 

The  left,  from  eye  of  tawny  glare, 
Shot  midnight  lightning's  lurid  ray. 

He  wav'd  his  huntsman's  cap  on  high, 
Cried,  "  Welcome,  welcome,  noble  Lord  ! 

What  sport  can  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky, 
To  match  the  princely  chase,  afford  Vs 

**  Cease  thy  loud  bugle's  clanging  knell," 
Cried  the  fair  youth,  with  silver  voice  ; 

"  And  for  devotion's  choral  swell, 
Exchange  the  rude  unhallow'd  noise. 

To-day  th'  ill-omen'd  chase  forbear  : 
Yon  bell  yet  summons  to  the  fane  ; 

To-day  the  warning  spirit  hear, 

Tomorrow  thou  ma/st  mourn  in  vain." 

"Away,  and  sweep  the  glades  along!" 
The  sable  hunter  hoarse  replies ; 

"  To  muttering  monks  leave  matin  song, 
And  bells,  and  books,  and  mysteries." 

The  Wildgrave  spurr'd  his  ardent  steed, 
And,  launching  forward  with  a  bound, 

"  Who  for  thy  drowsy  priestlike  rede 
Would  leave  the  jovial  horn  and  hound  ? 
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Hence,  if  our  manly  sport  offend  : 

With  pious  fools  go  chaunt  and  pray  ; 

Well  hast  thou  spoke,  my  dark-brow' d  friend, 
Halloo  !  halloo  !  and  hark  away  !" 

The  Wildgrave  spurr'd  his  courser  light, 
O'er  moss  and  moor,  o'er  holt  and  hill, 

And  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right, 

Each  stranger  horseman  follow' d  still. 

Up  springs,  from  yonder  tangled  thorn, 
A  stag  more  white  than  mountain  snow : 

And  louder  rung  the  Wildgrave' s  horn, 
"  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho  !" 

A  heedless  wretch  has  cross' d  the  way, — 
He  gasps  the  thundering  hoofs  below  ; 

But,  live  who  can,  or  die  who  may, 
Still  forward,  forward!  On  they  go. 

See  where  yon  simple  fences  meet, 

A  field  with  autumn's  blessings  crown' d ; 

See,  prostrate  at  the  Wildgrave's  feet, 
A  husbandman  with  toil  embrown' d. 

"  0  mercy !  mercy !  noble  Lord  ; 

Spare  the  poor's  pittance,"  was  his  cry  ; 
"  Earn'd  by  the  sweat  these  brows  have  pour'd 

In  scorching  hour  of  fierce  July." 

Earnest  the  right-hand  stranger  pleads, 
The  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey  : 

The  impetuous  earl  no  warning  heeds, 
But  furious  holds  the  onward  way. 

"  Away,  thou  hound,  so  basely  born, 
Or  dread  the  scourge's  echoing  blow !" 

Then  loudly  rung  his  bugle-horn, 

"  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho !" 

So  said,  so  done—  a  single  bound 

Clears  the  poor  labourer's  humble  pale  : 

Wild  follows  man,  and  horse,  and  hound, 
Like  dark  December's  stormy  gale. 

And  man,  and  horse,  and  hound,  and  horn, 
Destructive  sweep  the  field  along ; 

While  joying  o'er  the  wasted  corn, 

Fell  Famine  marks  the  madd'ning  throng. 
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Again  up  roused,  the  timorous  prey 

Scours  moss  and  moor,  and  holt  and  hill ; 

Hard  run,  he  feels  his  strength  decay, 
And  trusts  for  life  his  simple  skill. 

Too  dangerous  solitude  appear' d  ; 

He  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  crowd  ; 
Amid  the  nock's  domestic  herd 

His  harmless  head  he  hopes  to  shroud. 

O'er  moss  and  moor,  and  holt  and  hill, 
His  track  the  steady  blood -hounds  trace  ; 

O'er  moss  and  moor,  unwearied  still, 
The  furious  Earl  pursues  the  chase. 

Full  lowly  did  the  herdsman  fall ; 

"  O  spare,  thou  noble  Baron,  spare 
These  herds — a  widow's  little  all ; 

These  flocks — an  orphan's  fleecy  care." 

Earnest  the  right-hand  stranger  pleads, 
The  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey  ; 

The  Earl  no  prayer  nor  pity  heeds, 
But  furious  keeps  the  onward  way. 

'  Unmanner'd  dog!  To  stop  my  sport 
Vain  were  thy  cant  and  beggar  whine, 

Though  human  spirits  of  thy  sort 
Were  tenants  of  these  carrion  kine  !' 

Again  he  winds  his  bugle  horn, 

'  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho  !' 

And  through  the  herd,  in  ruthless  scorn, 
He  cheers  his  furious  hounds  to  go. 

In  heaps  the  throttled  victims  fall ; 

Down  sinks  their  mangled  herdsman  near ; 
The  murd'rous  cries  the  stag  appal, 

Again  he  starts,  new-nerv'd  by  fear. 

With  blood  besmear' d,  and  white  with  foam, 
While  big  the  tears  of  anguish  pour, 

He  seeks,  amid  the  forest's  gloom, 
The  humble  hermit's  hallow' d  bower. 

But  man  and  horse,  and  horn  and  hound, 

Fast  rattling  on  his  traces  go  ; 
The  sacred  chapel  rung  around 

With  hark  away,  and  holla,  ho  ! 
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All  mild,  amid  the  route  profane, 
The  holy  hermit  pour'd  his  prayer  : 

•  Forbear  with  blood  God's  house  to  stain  ; 
Revere  his  altar,  and  forbear  ! 

'  The  meanest  brute  has  rights  to  plead, 
Which,  wrong' d  by  cruelty  or  pride, 

Draw  vengeance  on  the  ruthless  head  : 
Be  warn'd  at  length,  and  turn  aside.' 

Still  the  fair  horseman  anxious  pleads, 
The  black,  wild  whooping,  points  the  prey 

Alas  !  the  Earl  no  warning  heeds, 
But  frantic  keeps  the  forward  way. 

'  Holy  or  not,  or  right  or  wrong, 
Thy  altar  and  its  rights  I  spurn  ; 

Not  sainted  martyrs'  sacred  song, 

Not  God  himself,  shall  make  me  turn.' 

He  spurs  his  horse,  he  winds  his  horn, 
'  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho  ! ' 

But  off,  on  whirlwind's  pinions  borne, 
The  stag,  the  hut,  the  hermit,  go. 

And  horse  and  man,  and  horn  and  hound, 
And  clamour  of  the  chase  was  gone  : 

For  hoofs  and  howls,  and  bugle  sound, 
A  deadly  silence  reign'd  alone. 

Wild  gazed  the  affrighted  Earl  around  ; 

He  strove  in  vain  to  wake  his  horn, 
In  vain  to  call ;  for  not  a  sound 

Could  from  his  anxious  lips  be  borne. 

He  listens  for  his  trusty  hounds  ; 

No  distant  baying  reach' d  his  ears ; 
His  courser,  rooted  to  the  ground, 

The  quickening  spur  unmindful  bears. 

Still  dark  and  darker  frown  the  shades, 
Dark  as  the  darkness  of  the  grave  ; 

And  not  a  sound  the  still  invades, 
Save  what  a  distant  torrent  gave. 

High  o'er  the  sinner's  humbled  head 
At  length  the  solemn  silence  broke  ; 

And,  from  a  cloud  of  swarthy  red, 
The  awful  voice  of  thunder  spoke. 


'  Oppressor  of  creation  fair  ! 

Apostate  spirit's  harden' d  tool ! 
Scorner  of  God !  scourge  of  the  poor ! 

The  measure  of  thy  cup  is  full. 

Be  chased  for  ever  through  the  wood, 
For  ever  roam  the  affrighted  wild  ; 

And  let  thy  fate  instruct  the  proud, 
God's  meanest  creature  is  his  child.' 

'Twas  hush'd  :  one  flash  of  sombre  glare 
"With  yellow  tinged  the  forests  brown  ; 

Up  rose  the  Wildgrave's  bristling  hair, 
And  horror  chill' d  each  nerve  and  bone. 

Cold  pour'd  the  sweat  in  freezing  rill ; 

A  rising  wind  began  to  sing  ; 
And  louder,  louder,  louder  still, 

Brought  storm  and  tempest  on  its  wing. 

Earth  heard  the  call — her  entrails  rend 
From  yawning  rifts,  with  many  a  yell, 

Mix'd  with  sulphureous  flames,  ascend 
The  misbegotten  dogs  of  hell. 

What  ghastly  huntsman  next  arose, 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell : 

His  eye  like  midnight  lightning  glows, 
His  steed  the  swarthy  hue  of  hell. 

The  Wildgrave  flies  o'er  bush  and  thorn, 
With  many  a  shriek  of  helpless  woe  ; 

Behind  him  hound,  and  horse,  and  horn, 
And  hark  away,  and  holla,  ho  ! 

With  wild  despair's  reverted  eye, 

Close,  close  behind,  he  marks  the  throng  ; 
With  bloody  fangs,  and  eager  cry, 

In  frantic  fear  he  scours  along. 

Still,  still  shall  last  the  dreadful  chase, 
Till  time  itself  shall  have  an  end  ; 

By  day,  they  scour  earth's  cavern' d  space, 
At  midnight's  witching  hour,  ascend. 

This  is  the  horn,  and  hound,  and  horse, 
That  oft  the  lated  peasant  hears  : 

Appall' d,  he  signs  the  frequent  cross, 
When  the  wild  din  invades  his  ears. 


The  wakeful  priest  oft  drops  a  tear, 
For  human  pride,  for  human  woe, 

When,  at  his  midnight  mass,  he  hears 
The  infernal  cry  of  holla,  ho ! 


['  The  French  had  a  similar  tradition'  to  that  on  which  the  above  ballad  is  founded,  '  concerning 
an  aerial  hunter,  who  infests  the  Forest  of  Foutainbleau.  He  was  sometimes  visible,  when  he  ap- 
peared asa  huntsman,  surrounded  with  dogs,  a  tall  grisly  figure.  Some  account  of  him  may  be 
found  in  '  Sully's  Memoirs,'  who  says  he  was  called  Le  Grand  Veneur.  At  one  time  he  chose  to 
hunt  so  near  the  palace,  that  the  attendants,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  Sully  himself,  came  out  into 
the  court,  supposing  it  was  the  sound  of  the  king  returning  from  the  chase.  This  phantom  is 
elsewhere  called  Saint  Hubert.  The  superstition  seems  to  have  been  general,  as  appears  rrom 
a  fine  poetical  description  of  this  phantom  chase,  as  it  was  heard  in  the  wilds  of  Ross-shire,  in  a 
poem  entitled  '  Albania,'  reprinted  in  '  Scottish  Descriptive  Poems,'  pp.  167.  168.  A  posthumous 
miracle  of  Father  Lesley,  a  Scottish  capuchin,  related  to  his  being  buried  on  a  hill  haunted  by 
these  unearthly  cries  of  hounds  and  huntsmen.  After  his  sainted  relics  had  been  deposited  there, 
the  noise  was  never  heard  more.  The  reader  will  find  this,  and  other  miracles,  recorded  in  the 
life  of  Father  Bonaventura,  which  is  written  in  the  choicest  Italian.— Scott. 

In  '  this  our  England'  the  superstition  is  not  unknown.' 

'  There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Heme  the  hunter, 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest, 
Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  midnight, 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragd  horns  ; 
And  there  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  the  cattle  ; 
And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood,  and  shakes  a  chain, 
In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner.'  -ait 

Shakespeare,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  iv.  Sc  4.J 
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[This  ballad  is  taken  from  '  The  Crown  Garland  of  Golden 
Roses,'  as  reprinted  in  1842  by  the  Percy  Society  ;  where  it 
is  entitled  simply  '  A  song  of  a  Beggar  and  a  King.'  It  was 
printed  b3-  Percy  in  his  '  Reliques,'  corrected  by  another 
copy.  The  Story,  as  Percy  remarks,  is  often  alluded  to  by 
our  old  dramatic  writers  :  he  instances  Shakespeare,  '  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,'  Act  i.  Sc.  2;  and  Act  iv.  Sc.  1  :  'King 
Richard  II,'  Act  v.  Sc.  3 ;  'King  Henry  IV.,'  part  2,  Act  v. 
Be  3;  'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  Act  ii.  Sc.  1;  Ben  Jonson, 
'  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,'  Act  iii.  Sc.  4.  It  was  an  old 
ballad  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare,  for  in  the  first  of  the  above 
mentioned  passages,  in  reply  to  Don  Armado's  question,  '  Is 
there  not  a  ballad,  boy,  of  the  King  and  the  Beggar,'  he  makes 
Moth  say, '  The  world  was  very  guilty  of  such  a  ballad  some 
three  ages  since;'  while,  from  the  next  part  of  his  answer, 
'but,  I  think,  now  'tis  not  to  be  found,' it  would  seem  to  have 
been  scarce  as  well  as  old.  The  '  Crown  Garland,'  in  which 
it  has  been  handed  down  to  our  day,  was  first  published  in 
lfil2  ;  fourteen  years  after  the  first  appearance  of  Love'» 
Labour's  Lost.'  It  may  therefore  have  been  recovered  in  the 
interval.] 


READ  that  once  in  Affrica 
A  princely  wight  did  raine, 

Who  had  to  name  Cophetua, 
As  poets  they  did  fame  ; 
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From  natures  lawes  he  did  decline, 

For  sure  he  was  not  of  my  mind, 
He  cared  not  for  women-kinde, 

But  did  them  all  disdaine. 
But,  marke,  what  hapned  on  a  day, 
As  he  out  of  his  window  lay, 
He  saw  a  beggar  all  in  gray, 

The  which  did  cause  his  paine. 


The  blinded  boy,  that  shootes  so  trim, 

From  heaven  downe  did  hie  ; 
He  drew  a  dart  and  shot  at  him, 

In  place  where  he  did  lye  : 
Which  soone  did  pierse  him  to  the  quicke, 
And  when  he  felt  the  arrow  pricke, 
Which  in  his  tender  heart  did  sticke, 

He  looked  as  he  would  dye. 
What  sudden  chance  is  this,  quoth  he, 
That  I  to  love  must  subject  be, 
Which  never  thereto  would  agree, 

But  still  did  it  dene  ? 


Then  from  the  window  he  did  come, 

And  laid  him  on  his  bed. 
A  thousand  heapes  of  care  did  runne 

Within  his  troubled  head : 
For  now  he  meanes  to  crave  her  love, 
And  now  he  seekes  which  way  to  proove 
How  he  his  fancie  might  remoove, 

And  not  this  beggar  wed. 
But  Cupid  had  him  so  in  snare, 
That  this  poor  begger  must  prepare 
A  salve  to  cure  him  of  his  care, 

Or  els  he  would  be  dead. 


And,  as  he  musing  thus  did  lye  ; 

He  thought  for  to  devise, 
How  he  might  have  her  companye, 

That  so  did  'maze  his  eyes. 
In  thee,  quoth  he,  doth  rest  my  life  ; 
For  surely  thou  shalt  be  my  wife, 
Or  else  this  hand  with  bloody  knife, 

The  gods  shall  sure  suffice. 
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Then  from  his  bed  he  soon  arose, 
And  to  his  pallace  gate  he  goes  ; 
Full  little  then  this  beggar  knowes 
When  she  the  king  espies. 


The  gods  preserve  your  majesty, 

The  beggers  all  gan  cry  ; 
Vouchsafe  to  give  your  charity, 

Our  children's  food  to  buy. 
The  king  to  them  his  pursse  did  cast, 
And  they  to  part  it  made  great  haste  ; 
This  silly  woman  was  the  last 

That  after  them  did  bye. 
The  king  he  cal'd  her  back  againe, 
And  unto  her  he  gave  his  chaine  ; 
And  said,  with  us  you  shal  remaine 

Till  such  time  as  we  dye  : 


For  thou,  quoth  she,  shall  be  my  wife, 

And  honoured  for  my  queene  ; 
With  thee  I  mean  to  lead  my  life, 

As  shortly  shall  be  seene  : 
Our  wedding  shall  appointed  be, 
And  every  thing  in  its  degree ; 
Come  on,  quoth  he,  and  follow  me, 

Thou  shalt  go  shift  thee  cleane. 
What  is  thy  name,  faire  maid?  quoth  he. 
Penelophon,  O  King,  quoth  she  ; 
With  that  she  made  a  lowe  courtsey  ; 

A  trim  one  as  I  weene. 


Thus  hand  in  hand  along  they  walke 

Unto  the  king's  pallace  : 
The  king  with  courteous  comly  talke 

This  begger  doth  imbrace  : 
The  begger  blusheth  scarlet  red, 
And  straight  againe  as  pale  as  lead, 
But  not  a  word  at  all  she  said, 

She  was  in  such  amaze. 
At  last  she  spake  with  trembling  voyce, 
And  said,  0  King,  I  doe  rejoyce 
That  you  wil  take  me  for  your  choyce 

And  my  degree's  so  base. 
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And  when  the  wedding  day  was  come, 

The  king  commanded  strait 
The  nohlemen  hoth  all  and  some 

Upon  the  queene  to  wait. 
And  she  behaved  herself  that  day, 
As  if  she  had  never  walkt  the  way  ; 
She  had  forgot  her  gowne  of  gray, 

Which  she  did  weare  of  late. 
The  proverbe  old  is  come  to  passe 
The  priest,  when  he  begins  his  masse, 

Forgets  that  ever  clerke  he  was, 
He  knowth  not  his  estate. 


Here  you  may  read,  Cophetua, 

Though  long-time  fancie-fed, 
Compelled  by  the  blinded  boy 

The  begger  for  to  wed  : 
He  that  did  lovers  lookes  disdaine, 
To  do  the  same  was  glad  and  faine, 
Or  else  he  would  himselfe  have  slaine, 

In  storie,  as  we  read. 
Disdaine  no  whit,  O  lady  deere, 
But  pitty  now  thy  servant  heere, 
Least  that  it  hap  to  thee  this  yeare, 

As  that  king  it  did. 


And  thus  they  led  a  quiet  life 

During  their  princely  raine  ; 
And  in  a  tombe  were  buried  both, 

As  writers  sheweth  plaine. 
The  lords  they  tooke  it  grievously, 
The  ladies  tooke  it  heavily, 
The  commons  cryed  piteously, 

Their  death  to  them  was  paine, 
Their  fame  did  sound  so  passingly, 
That  it  did  pierce  the  starry  sky, 
And  throughout  all  the  world  did  flye 

To  every  princes  realme. 
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[This  ballad  is  taken  from  '  The  Mountain  Bard,'  by  Hogg, 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd  ;  a  work  which,  in  the  words  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  '  contains  many  legendary  stories  and  ballads 
of  great  merit.'  Of  the  origin  of  the  work  the  Shepherd,  in 
his  '  Autobiography,'  gives  the  following  account.  '  On 
the  appearance  of  the  '  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,' 
I  was  much  dissatisfied  with  the  imitations  of  the  ancient 
ballads  contained  in  it,  and  immediately  set  about  imitating 
the  ancient  ballads  myself,  selecting  a  number  of  tradition- 
ary stories,  and  put  them  in  metre,  chanting  them  to  certain 
old  tunes.  In  those  I  was  more  successful  than  in  anything 
I  had  hitherto  tried,  although  they  were  still  but  rude 
pieces  of  composition.  On  my  return  to  Scotland,  [in  1801,) 
having  lost  all  the  money  that  I  had  made  by  a  regular  and 
industrious  life,  and  in  one  week  too,  I  again  cheerfully 
hired  myself  as  a  shepperd  with  Mr.  Ilarkness  of  Mitchell- 
black  in  Nithsdale.  It  was  while  here  that  I  published 
'The  Mountain  Bard,'  consisting,  of  the  above-mentioned 
ballads-'  Between  these  ballads  and  those  to  which,  in  his 
dissatisfaction  therewith,  they  owe  their  existence,  this  is 
not  the  place  for  instituting  a  comparison.  Whatever  their 
respective  merits,  however,  they  one  and  all  may  fitly  find 
a  '  local  habitation'  in  '  The  Pictorial  Balladist.] 


WILL  tell  you  of  ane  wondrous  tale, 

As  ever  was  told  by  man, 
Or  ever  was  sung  by  minstrel  meet 

Since  this  base  world  began  : — 
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It  is  of  ane  May,  and  ane  lovely  May, 

That  dwelt  in  the  Moril  Glen, 
The  fairest  flower  of  mortal  frame, 

But  a  devil  amongst  the  men  ; 

For  nine  of  them  sticket  themselves  for  love, 

And  ten  louped  in  the  main, 
And  seven-and-thretty  brake  their  hearts, 

And  never  loved  women  again  ; 

For  ilk  ane  trowit  she  was  in  love, 

And  ran  wodde  for  a  while — 
There  was  siccan  language  in  every  look, 

And  a  speire  in  every  smile. 

And  she  had  seventy  scores  of  ewes, 

That  blett  o'er  dale  and  down, 
On  the  bonnie  braid  lands  of  the  Moril  Glen, 

And  these  were  all  her  own ; 

And  she  had  stotts,  and  sturdy  steers, 

And  blithsome  kids  enew, 
That  danced  as  light  as  gloaming  flies 

Out  through  the  falling  dew. 

And  this  May  she  had  a  snow-white  bull, 

The  dread  of  the  hail  countrye, 
And  three-and-thretty  good  milk  kye, 

To  bear  him  companye  ; 

And  she  had  geese  and  goslings  too, 

And  ganders  of  muckil  din, 
And  peacocks,  with  their  gaudy  trains, 

And  hearts  of  pride  within  ; 

And  she  had  cocks  with  curled  kaims, 

And  hens,  full  crouse  and  glad, 
That  chanted  in  her  own  stack-yard, 

And  cackillit  and  laid  like  mad ; 

But  where  her  minnie  gat  all  that  gear 

And  all  that  lordly  trim, 
The  Lord  in  Heaven  he  knew  full  well, 

But  nobody  knew  but  him  ; 

For  she  never  yielded  to  mortal  man, 

To  prince,  nor  yet  to  king — 
She  never  was  given  in  holy  church, 

Nor  wedded  with  ane  ring. 
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So  all  men  wist,  and  all  men  said ; 

But  the  tale  was  in  sore  mistime, 
For  a  maiden  she  could  hardly  be, 

With  a  daughter  in  beauty's  prime. 

But  this  bonny  May,  she  never  knew 

A  father's  kindly  claim; 
She  never  was  bless'd  in  holy  church, 

Nor  christen'd  in  holy  name. 

But  there  she  lived  an  earthly  flower 

Of  beauty  so  supreme, 
Some  fear'd  she  was  of  the  mermaid's  brood, 

Come  out  of  the  salt  sea  faeme. 

Some  said  she  was  found  in  a  fairy  ring, 

And  born  of  the  fairy  queen ; 
For  there  was  a  rainbow  behind  the  moon 

That  night  she  first  was  seen. 

Some  said  her  mother  was  a  witch, 

Come  frae  ane  far  country  ; 
Or  a  princess  loved  by  a  weird  warlock 

In  a  land  beyond  the  sea  ! 

O,  there  are'doings  here  below 

That  mortal  ne'er  should  ken  ; 
For  there  are  things  in  this  fair  world 

Beyond  the  reach  of  men. 

Ae  thing  most  sure  and  certain  was — 

For  the  bedesmen  told  it  me — 
That  the  knight  who  coft  the  Moid  Glen 

Ne'er  spoke  a  word  but  three. 

And  the  masons  who  biggit  that  wild  ha  house 

Ne'er  spoke  word  good  nor  ill ; 
They  came  like  a  dream,  and  pass'd  away 

Like  shadows  o'er  the  hill. 

They  came  like  a  dream,  and  pass'd  away 

Whither  no  man  could  tell ; 
But  they  ate  their  bread  like  Christian  men, 

And  drank  of  the  crystal  well. 

And  whenever  man  said  word  to  them, 

They  stay'd  their  speech  full  soon ; 
For  they  shook  their  heads,  and  raised  their  hands, 

And  look'd  to  heaven  aboon. 
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And  the  lady  came — and  there  she  'bade 

For  mony  a  lonely  day  ; 
But  whether  she  bred  her  bairn  to  God — 

To  read  but  and  to  pray — 

There  was  no  man  wist,  though  all  men  guess' d, 

And  guess' d  with  fear  and  dread ; 
But  o  she  grew  ane  virgin  rose, 

To  seemly  womanheid ! 

And  no  man  could  look  on  her  face, 

And  eyne  that  beam'd  so  clear, 
But  felt  a  stang  gang  through  his  heart, 

Far  sharper  than  a  spear. 

It  was  not  like  ane  prodde  or  pang 

That  strength  could  overwin, 
But  like  ane  red  hot  gaud  of  iron 

Reeking  his  heart  within. 

So  that  around  the  Moril  Glen 

Our  brave  young  men  did  lie, 
With  limbs  as  lydder,  and  as  lythe, 

As  duddis  hung  out  to  dry. 

And  aye  the  tears  ran  down  in  streams 

Ower  cheeks  right  woe-begone  ; 
And  aye  they  gasped,  and  they  gratte, 

And  thus  made  piteous  moan  : — 

"  Alake  that  I  had  ever  been  born, 

Or  dandelit  on  the  knee  ; 
Or  rockit  in  ane  cradle  bed, 

Beneath  a  mother's  e'e  ! 

"  O  !  had  I  died  before  my  cheek  • 

To  woman's  breast  had  lain, 
Then  had  I  ne'er  for  woman's  love 

Endured  this  burning  pain! 

"  For  love  is  like  the  fiery  flame 

That  quivers  through  the  rain, 
And  love  is  like  the  pang  of  death 

That  splits  the  heart  in  twain. 

"  If  I  had  loved  earthly  thing, 

Of  earthly  blithesomeness, 
I  might  have  been  beloved  again, 

And  bathed  in  earthly  bliss. 
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w  But  I  have  loved  ane  freakish  fay 

Of  frowardness  and  sin, 
With  heavenly  beauty  on  the  face, 

And  heart  of  stone  within. 

"  O,  for  the  gloaming  calm  of  death 

To  close  my  mortal  day — 
The  last  benighting  heave  of  breath, 

That  rends  the  soul  away  !" 

But  word's  gone  east,  and  word's  gone  west, 

'Mong  high  and  low  degree, 
Quhile  it  went  to  the  king  upon  the  throne, 

And  ane  wrothful  man  was  he. — 

"  What !"  said  the  king,   "  and  shall  we  sit 

In  sackcloth  mourning  sad, 
Quhille  all  mine  lieges  of  the  land 

For  ane  young  quean  run  mad  ? 

"  Go  saddle  me  my  milk-white  steed, 

Of  true  Megaira  brode  ; 
I  will  go  and  see  this  wondrous  dame, 

And  prove  her  by  the  rode. 

"And  if  I  find  her  Elfin  queen, 

Or  thing  of  fairy  kind, 
I  will  burn  her  into  ashes  small, 

And  sift  them  on  the  wind  !" 

The  king  had  chosen  fourscore  knights, 

All  busked  gallantlye, 
And  he  is  away  to  the  Moril  Glen, 

As  fast  as  he  can  dree. 

And  when  he  came  to  the  Moril  Glen, 

Ae  morning  fair  and  clear, 
This  lovely  May  on  horseback  rode 

To  hunt  the  fallow  deer. 

Her  palfrey  was  of  snowy  hue, 

A  pale  unearthly  thing, 
That  revell'd  over  hill  and  dale 

Like  bird  upon  the  wing. 

Her  screen  was  like  a  net  of  gold, 

That  dazzled  as  it  flew  ; 
Her  mantle  was  of  the  rainbow's  red, 

Her  rail  of  its  bonnie  blue. 
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A  golden  comb  with  diamonds  bright, 

Her  seemly  virgin  crown, 
Shone  like  the  new  moon's  lady  .light 

O'er  cloud  of  amber  brown. 

The  lightning  that  shot  from  her  eyne, 

Flicker'd  like  elfin  brand  ; 
It  was  sharper  nor  the  sharpest  spear 

In  all  Northumberland. 

The  hawk  that  on  her  bridle  arm 

Outspread  his  pinions  blue, 
To  keep  him  steady  on  the  perch 

As  his  loved  mistress  flew, 

Although  his  een  shone  like  the  gleam, 

Upon  ane  sable  sea, 
Yet  to  the  twain  that  o'er  them  beam'd, 

Compared  they  could  not  be. 

Like  carry  ower  the  morning  sun 

That  shimmers  to  the  wind, 
So  flew  her  locks  upon  the  gale, 

And  stream' d  afar  behind. 

The  king  he  wheel'd  him  round  about, 

And  calleth  to  his  men, 
"  Yonder  she  comes,  this  wierdly  witch, 

This  spirit  of  the  glen  ! 

"  Come  rank  your  master  up  behind, 

This  serpent  to  belay  ; 
I'll  let  you  hear  me  put  her  down 

In  grand  polemic  way." 

Swift  came  the  maid  ower  strath  and  stron 
Nae  dantonit  dame  was  she — 

Until  the  king  her  path  withstood, 
In  might  and  majestye. 

The  virgin  cast  on  him  a  look, 

With  gay  and  graceful  air, 
As  on  some  thing  below  her  note, 

That  ought  not  to  have  been  there. 

The  king,  whose  belt  was  like  to  burst, 

With  speeches  most  divine, 
Now  felt  ane  throbbing  of  the  heart, 

And  quaking  of  the  spine. 
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And  aye  he  gasped  for  his  breath, 

And  gasped  in  dire  dismay, 
And  waved  his  arm,  and  smote  his  breast ; 

But  word  he  could  not  say. 

The  spankie  grewis  they  scowr'd  the  dale, 

The  dun  deer  to  restrain ; 
The  virgin  gave  her  steed  the  rein, 

And  follow' d,  might  and  main. 

"  Go  bring  her  back,"  the  king  he  cried  ; 

"  This  reifery  must  not  be. 
Though  you  should  bind  her  hands  and  feet, 

Go  bring  her  back  to  me." 

The  deer  she  flew,  the  garf  and  grew 

They  follow'd  hard  behind  ; 
The  milk-white  palfrey  brush' d  the  dew 

Far  fleeter  nor  the  wind. 

But  woe  betide  the  lords  and  knights, 

That  taiglit  in  the  dell ! 
For  though  with  whip  and  spur  they  plied, 

Full  far  behind  they  fell. 

They  look'd  outowre  their  left  shoulders, 

To  see  what  they  might  see, 
And  there  the  king,  in  fit  of  love, 

Lay  spurring  on  the  lea. 

And  aye  he  batter' d  with  his  feet, 

And  rowted  with  despair, 
And  pull'd  the  grass  up  by  the  roots, 

And  flang  it  on  the  air ! 

M  What  ails,  what  ails  my  royal  liege  ? 

Such  grief  I  do  deplore." 
"  O  I'm  bewitched,"  the  king  replied, 

"  And  gone  for  evermore  ! 

"  Go  bring  her  back — go  bring  her  back — 

Go  bring  her  back  to  me  ; 
For  I  must  either  die  of  love, 

Or  own  that  dear  ladye ! 

"That  god  of  love  out  through  my  soul 

Hath  shot  his  arrows  keen  ; 
And  I  am  enchanted  through  the  heart, 

The  liver,  and  the  spleen. 
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The  deer  was  slain  ;  the  royal  train 

Then  closed  the  virgin  round, 
And  then  her  fair  and  lily  hands 

Behind  her  back  were  bound. 

But  who  should  bind  her  winsome  feet  ? 

That  bred  such  strife  and  pain, 
That  sixteen  brave  and  belted  knights 

Lay  gasping  on  the  plain. 

And  when  she  came  before  the  king, 

Ane  ireful  carle  was  he  ; 
Saith  he,   "  Dame,  you  must  be  my  love, 

Or  burn  beneath  ane  tree. 

"  For  I  am  so  sore  in  love  with  thee, 

I  cannot  go  nor  stand  ; 
And  thinks  thou  nothing  to  put  down 

The  king  of  fair  Scotland  ?" 

"No,  I  can  ne'er  be  love  to  thee, 

Nor  any  lord  thou  hast ; 
For  you  are  married  men  each  one, 

And  I  a  maiden  chaste. 

"  But  here  I  promise,  and  I  vow 

By  Scotland's  king  and  crown, 
Who  first  a  widower  shall  prove, 

Shall  claim  me  as  his  own." 

The  king  had  mounted  his  milk-white  steed, — 

One  word  he  said  not  more, — 
And  he  is  away  from  the  Moril  Glen, 

As  ne'er  rode  king  before. 

He  sank  his  rowels  to  the  naife, 

And  scour' d  the  muir  and  dale, 
He  held  his  bonnet  on  his  head, 

And  louted  to  the  gale, 

Till  wives  ran  skreighing  to  the  door, 

Holding  their  hands  on  high  ; 
They  never  saw  king  in  love  before, 

In  such  extremity e. 

And  every  lord  and  every  knight 

Made  off  his  several  way, 
All  galloping  as  they  had  been  mad, 

Withouten  stop  or  stay. 
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But  there  was  never  such  dool  and  pain 

In  any  land  befel : 
For  there  is  wickedness  in  man, 

That  grieveth  me  to  tell. 

There  was  one  eye,  and  one  alone, 

Beheld  the  deeds  were  done  ; 
But  the  lovely  queen  of  Fair  Scotland 

Ne'er  saw  the  morning  sun  ; 

And  seventy-seven  wedded  dames, 

As  fair  as  e'er  were  born, 
The  very  pride  of  all  the  land, 

"Were  dead  before  the  morn. 

Then  there  was  nought  but  mourning  weeds, 

And  sorrow  and  dismay ; 
While  burial  met  with  burial  still, 

And  jostled  by  the  way. 

And  graves  were  howkit  in  green  kirkyards, 

And  howkit  deep  and  wide ; 
While  bedlars  swarfit  for  very  toil, 

The  comely  corps  to  hide. 

The  graves,  with  their  unseemly  jaws, 

Stood  gaping  day  and  night 
To  swallow  up  the  fair  and  young ; — 

It  was  ane  grievous  sight ! 

And  the  bonnie  May  of  the  Moril  Glen 

Is  weeping  in  despair, 
For  she  saw  the  hills  of  fair  Scotland 

Could  be  her  home  nae  mair. 

Then  there  were  chariots  came  o'er  night, 

As  silent  and  as  soon 
As  shadow  of  ane  little  cloud 

In  the  wan  light  of  the  moon. 

Some  said  they  came  out  of  the  rock, 

And  some  out  of  the  sea ; 
And  some  said  they  were  sent  from  hell, 

To  bring  that  fair  ladye. 

When  the  day  sky  began  to  frame 

The  grizly  eastern  fell, 
And  the  little  wee  bat  was  bound  to  seek 

His  dark  and  eery  cell. 
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The  fairest  flower  of  mortal  frame 

Pass'd  from  the  Moril  Glen  ; 
And  ne'er  may  such  a  deadly  eye 

Shine  amongst  Christian  men ! 

In  seven  chariots,  gilded  bright, 

The  train  went  o'er  the  fell, 
All  wrapt  within  a  shower  of  hail ; 

Whither  no  man  could  tell ; 

But  there  was  a  ship  in  the  Firth  of  Forth, 

The  like  ne'er  sail'd  the  faeme, 
For  no  man  of  her  country  knew 

Her  colours  or  her  name. 

Her  mast  was  made  of  beaten  gold, 

Her  sails  of  the  silken  twine, 
And  a  thousand  pennons  stream' d  behind, 

And  trembled  o'er  the  brine. 

As  she  lay  mirror' d  in  the  main, 

It  was  a  comely  view, 
So  many  rainbows  round  her  play'd 

With  every  breeze  that  blew. 

And  the  hailstone  shroud  it  rattled  loud, 

Right  over  ford  and  fen, 
And  swathed  the  flower  of  the  Moril  Glen 

From  eyes  of  sinful  men. 

And  the  hailstone  shroud  it  wheel'd  and  row'd, 

As  wan  as  death  unshriven, 
Like  dead  cloth  of  an  angel  grim, 

Or  winding  sheet  of  heaven. 

It  was  a  fearsome  sight  to  see 

Toil  through  the  morning  gray, 
And  whenever  It  reach' d  the  comely  ship, 

She  set  sail  and  away. 

She  set  her  sail  before  the  gale, 

As  it  began  to  sing, 
And  she  heaved  and  rocked  down  the  tide, 

Unlike  an  earthly  thing. 

The  dolphins  fled  out  of  her  way 

Into  the  creeks  of  fife, 
And  the  blackguard  seals  they  yowlit  for  dread, 

And  swam  for  death  and  life. 
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But  aye  the  ship,  the  bonnie  ship, 

Outowre  the  green  wave  flew, 
Swift  as  the  solan  on  the  wing, 

Or  terrified  sea-mew. 

No  billow  breasted  on  her  prow, 

Nor  levell'd  on  the  lee  ; 
She  seem'd  to  sail  upon  the  air 

And  never  touch  the  sea. 

And  away,  and  away  went  the  bonnie  ship, 
Which  man  never  more  did  see  ; 

But  whether  she  went  to  heaven  or  hell, 
"Was  ne'er  made  known  to  me. 


IHtf  flMrps'&g)  DteitGi&c 


Sas* 


[This  ballad  was  printed  by  Percy  in  his  '  Reliques,'  and 
!>y  Ritson  in  his  '  Ancient  Songs  and  Ballads."  In  the 
British  Museum  there  is  a  black-letter  copy,  in  broadside, 
with  the  title,  '  A  true  relation  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Sir 
Andrew  Barton,  a  Pyrate  and  Rover  of  the  Seas;'  to  the 
tune  of '  Come,  follow,  my  love,'  &c.  These  several  versions 
vary  considerably  from  one  another.  That  which  is  here 
given  is  Percy's,  which,  ho  says,  '  received  great  improve- 
ments from  the  folio  MS.,  wherein  was  an  ancient  copy, 
which,  though  very  incorrect,  seemed  in  many  respects 
superior  to  the  common  ballad;'  which  the  Doctor  thinks 
'evidently  modernized  and  abridged  from  it.'  He  also 
'  amended  and  improved'  his  text '  in  some  places  by  a  black- 
letter  copy  in  the  Pepys  Collection,  as  also  by  conjecture.' 
The  ballad  'appears,'  he  says,  'to  have  been  written  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  ;'  and  Ritson  assigns  it  the  same  date. 
'  The  story,'  says  the  latter,  '  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the 
English  chronicles,  under  the  year  1511  :'  it  is  told  by  Hume, 
(Hist,  of  England,  ch.  27.)  The  black-letter  version  referred 
to  above  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.] 

THE  FIRST  PART. 

HEN  Flora  with  her  fragrant  flowers 

Bedeckt  the  earth  so  trim  and  gaye, 
And  Neptune  with  his  daintye  showers 

Came  to  present  the  monthe  of  Mayo; 
King  Henrye  rode  to  take  the  ayre, 

Over  the  river  of  Thames  past  liee; 
When  eighty  merchants  of  London  came, 

And  downe  they  knrlt  upon  their  knee, 
u 
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1  0,  yee  are  welcome,  rich  merchants; 

Good  saylors,  welcome  unto  mee.' 
They  swore  by  the  rood,  they  were  saylors  good, 

But  rich  merchants  they  cold  not  bee  : 
'  To  France  nor  Flanders  dare  we  pass: 

Nor  Bourdeaux  voyage  dare  we  fare; 
And  all  for  a  rover  that  lyes  on  the  seas, 

Who  robbs  us  of  our  merchant  ware.' 


King  Henrye  frownd,  and  turned  him  rounde, 

And  swore  by  the  Lord,  that  was  mickle  of  might, 
'  I  thought  he  had  not  beene  in  the  world, 

Durst  have  wrought  England  such  unright.' 
The  merchants  sighed,  and  said,  '  Alas!' 

And  thus  they  did  their  answer  frame, 
'  He  is  a  proud  Scott,  that  robbs  on  the  seas, 

And  Sir  Andrewe  Barton  is  his  name.' 


The  king  lookt  over  his  left  shoulder, 

And  an  angrye  look  then  looked  hee: 
'  Have  I  never  a  lorde  in  all  my  realme, 

Will  feitch  yond  traytor  unto  mee?' 
'  Yea,  that  dare  I;'  lord  Howard  sayes; 

'  Yea,  that  dare  I  with  heart  and  hand; 
If  it  please  your  grace  to  give  me  leave, 

Myselfe  wil  be  the  only  man.' 


'  Thou  art  but  yong;'  the  kyng  reply ed: 

'  Yond  Scott  hath  numbred  manye  a  yeaiv.' 
'  Trust  me,  my  bege,  He  make  him  quail, 

Or  before  my  prince  I  will  never  appeare.' 
'  Then  bowemen  and  gunners  thou  shalt  have, 

And  chuse  them  over  my  realme  so  free; 
Besides  good  mariners,  and  shipp-boyes, 

To  guide  the  great  shipp  on  the  sea.' 

The  first  man,  that  Lord  Howard  chose, 

Was  the  ablest  gunner  in  all  the  realm, 
Thoughe  he  was  threescore  yeeres  and  ten: 

Good  Peter  Simon  was  his  name. 
•  Peter,'  sais  hee,  '  I  must  to  the  sea, 

To  bring  home  a  traytor  live  or  dea  1: 
Before  all  others  I  have  chosen  thee; 

Of  a  hundred  gunners  to  be  the  head.' 
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'  If  you,  my  lord,  have  chosen  mee 

Of  a  hundred  gunners  to  be  the  head, 
Then  hang  me  up  on  your  maine-mast  tree, 

If  I  misse  my  marke  one  shilling  bread.' 
My  lord  then  chose  a  boweman  rare, 

Whose  active  hands  had  gained  fame. 
In  Yorkshire  was  this  gentleman  borne, 

And  "William  Horseley  was  his  name. 

1  Horseley,'  sayd  he,  '  I  must  with  speede 

Go  seeke  a  traytor  on  the  sea, 
And  now  of  a  hundred  bowemen  brave 

To  be  the  head  I  have  chosen  thee.' 
'  If  you,'  quoth  hee,  '  have  chosen  mee 

Of  a  hundred  bowemen  to  be  the  head ; 
On  your  maine-mast  He  hanged  bee, 

If  I  miss  twelvescore  one  penny  bread.' 

With  pikes  and  gunnes,  and  bowemen  bold. 

This  noble  Howard  is  gone  to  the  sea; 
With  a  valyant  heart  and  a  pleasant  cheare, 

Out  at  Thames  mouth  sayled  he. 
And  days  he  scant  had  sayled  three, 

Upon  the  voyage,  he  tooke  in  hand, 
But  there  he  mett  with  a  noble  shipp, 

And  stoutely  made  itt  stay  and  stand. 


'  Thou  must  tell  me,'  lord  Howard  said, 

•  Now  who  thou  art,  and  what's  thy  name; 
And  shewe  me  where  thy  dwelling  is: 

And  whither  bound,  and  whence  thou  came.' 
'  My  name  is  Henry  Hunt,'  quoth  hee, 

With  a  heavye  heart,  and  a  carefull  mind; 
'  I  and  my  shipp  doe  both  belong 

To  the  Newcastle,  that  stands  upon  Tyne.' 

'  Hast  thou  not  heard,  nowe,  Henrye  Hunt, 
As  thou  hast  sayled  by  daye  and  by  night, 
Of  a  Scottish  rover  on  the  seas; 

Men  call  him  sir  Andrew  Barton,  knight  ?' 
Then  ever  he  sighed,  and  sayd  '  Alas !' 
With  a  grieved  mind,  and  well  away! 
'  But  over-well  I  knowe  that  wight, 
I  was  his  prisoner  yesterday. 
u  2 
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'  As  I  was  sayling  uppon  the  sea, 

A  Burdeaux  voyage  for  to  fare  ; 
To  his  hach-borde  he  clasped  me, 

And  robd  me  of  all  my  merchant  ware: 
And  mickle  debts,  God  wot,  I  owe, 

And  every  man  will  have  his  owne; 
And  I  am  nowe  to  London  bounde, 

Of  our  gracious  king  to  beg  a  boone.' 

'  That  shall  not  need,'  lord  Howard  sais; 

'  Lett  me  but  once  that  robber  see, 
For  every  penny  tane  thee  froe 

It  shall  be  doubled  shillings  three.' 
'  Nowe  God  forefend,'  the  merchant  said, 

'  That  you  shold  seek  soe  far  amisse ! 
God  keepe  you  out  of  that  traitors  hands ! 

Full  litle  ye  wott  what  a  man  hee  is. 

'  Hee  is  brasse  within,  and  Steele  without, 

With  beames  on  his  topcastle  stronge; 
And  eighteen  pieces  of  ordinance 

He  carries  on  each  side  along: 
And  he  hath  a  pinnace  deerlye  dight, 

St.  Andrew es  crosse,  that  is  his  guide; 
His  pinnace  beareth  ninescore  men, 

And  fifteen  canons  on  each  side. 


1  Were  ye  twentye  shippes,  and  he  but  one; 

I  sweare  by  kirke,  and  bower,  and  hall; 
He  wold  overcome  them  everye  one, 

If  once  his  beames  they  doe  downe  fall.' 
'  This  is  cold  comfort,'  sais  my  lord, 

'  To  wellcome  a  stranger  thus  to  the  sea; 
Yet  He  bring  him  and  his  shipp  to  shore, 

Or  to  Scottland  hee  shall  carrye  mee.' 

'  Then  a  noble  gunner  you  must  have, 

And  he  must  aim  well  with  his  ee, 
And  sinke  his  pinnace  into  the  sea, 

Or  else  hee  never  orecome  will  bee: 
And  if  you  chance  his  shipp  to  borde, 

This  counsel  I  must  give  withall, 
Let  no  man  to  his  topcastle  goe 

To  strive  to  let  his  beams  downe  fall. 
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'  And  seven  pieces  of  ordinance, 

I  pray  your  honour  lend  to  mee, 
On  each  side  of  my  shipp  along, 

And  I  will  lead  you  on  the  sea. 
A  glasse  He  sett,  that  may  be  seene, 

Whether  you  sayle  by  day  or  night; 
And  to-morrowe,  I  sweare,  by  nine  of  the  clocke 

You  shall  meet  with  Sir  Andrewe  Barton,  knight.' 


THE  SECOND  PART. 

The  merchant  sett  my  lorde  a  glasse 

Soe  well  apparent  in  his  sight, 
And  on  the  morrowe,  by  nine  of  the  clocke, 

He  shewed  him  Sir  Andrewe  Barton,  knight. 
His  hachebord  it  was  gilt  with  gold, 

Soe  deerlye  dight  it  dazzled  the  ee  : 
'  Nowe,  by  my  faith,'  lord  Howarde  sais, 

'  This  is  a  gallant  sight  to  see. 

1  Take  in  your  ancyents,  standards  eke, 

So  close  that  no  man  may  them  see; 
And  put  me  forth  a  white  willowe  wand, 

As  merchants  use  to  sayle  the  sea.' 
But  they  stirred  neither  top,  nor  mast; 

Stoutly  they  past  Sir  Andrew  by. 
'  What  English  churles  are  yonder,'  he  sayd, 

•  That  can  soe  litle  curtesye  ? 

'  Now,  by  the  roode,  three  yeares  and  more 

I  have  beene  admirall  over  the  sea; 
And  never  an  English  nor  Portingall 

Without  my  leave  can  passe  this  way.' 
Then  called  he  forth  his  stout  pinnace; 

'  Fetch  backe  yond  pedlars  nowe  to  mee  : 
I  sweare  by  the  masse,  yon  English  churles 

Shall  all  hang  att  my  maine-mast  tree.' 

With  that  the  pinnace  itt  shott  off, 

Full  well  lord  Howard  might  it  ken; 
For  itt  stroke  down  my  lord's  fore  mast, 

And  killed  fourteen  of  his  men. 
'  Come  hither,  Simon,'  sayes  my  lord, 

'  Looke  that  thy  word  be  true,  thou  said ; 
For  at  my  maine-mast  thou  shalt  hang, 

If  thou  misse  thy  marke  one  shilling  bread.' 
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Simon  was  old,  but  his  heart  itt  was  bold. 

His  ordinance  he  laid  right  lowe; 
He  put  in  chaine  full  nine  yardes  long, 

With  other  great  shott  lesse,  and  moe; 
And  he  lette  goe  his  great  gunnes  shott; 

Soe  well  he  settled  itt  with  his  ee, 
The  first  sight  that  Sir  Andrew  sawe, 

He  see  his  pinnace  sunke  in  the  sea. 

And  when  he  saw  his  pinnace  sunke, 

Lord  !  how  his  heart  with  rage  did  swell  ! 
'  Nowe  cutt  my  ropes,  itt  is  time  to  be  gon ; 

He  fetch  yond  pedlars  backe  lnysell.' 
When  my  Lord  sawe  Sir  Andrewe  loose, 

Within  his  heart  hee  was  full  faine  : 
'  Nowe,  spread  your  ancyents,  strike  up  drummes, 

Sound  all  your  trumpets  out  amaine.' 

•  Fight  on,  my  men,'  Sir  Andrewe  sais, 

*  Weale  howsoever  this  geere  will  sway; 
Itt  is  my  lord  admirall  of  England, 

Is  come  to  seeke  mee  on  the  sea.' 
Simon  had  a  sonne,  who  shott  right  well, 

That  did  Sir  Andrewe  mickle  scare; 
In  att  his  decke  he  gave  a  shott, 

Killed  threescore  of  his  men  of  warre. 

Then  Hen  rye  Hunt  with  rigour  hott 

Came  bravely  on  the  other  side ;' 
Soone  he  drove  downe  his  fore-mast  tree, 

And  killed  fourscore  men  beside. 
'  Nowe,  out  alas  ! '  Sir  Andrewe  cryed, 

'  What  may  a  man  now  thinke,  or  say  ? 
Yonder  merchant  theefe,  that  pierceth  met-, 

He  was  my  prisoner  yesterday. 

'  Come  hither  to  me,  thou  Gordon  good, 

That  aye  was  readye  att  my  call ; 
I  will  give  thee  three  hundred  markes, 

If  thou  wilt  let  my  beames  downe  fall ' 
Lord  Howard  hee  then  calld  in  haste, 

1  Horseley,  see  thou  be  true  in  stead  ; 
For  thou  shalt  at  the  maine-must  hang, 

If  thou  misse  twelvescore  one  penny  bread.' 
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Then  Gordon  swarved  the  maine-mast  tree, 

He  swarved  it  with  might  and  maine  ; 
But  Horseley  with  a  bearing  arrowe, 

Stroke  the  Gordon  through  the  braine ; 
And  he  fell  unto  the  haches  again, 

And  sore  his  deadlye  wounde  did  bleed  : 
Then  word  went  through  Sir  Andrews  men, 

How  that  the  Gordon  hee  was  dead. 


'  Come  hither  to  mee,  James  Hambilton, 

Thou  art  my  only  sisters  sonne, 
If  thou  wilt  let  my  beames  downe  fall, 

Six  hundred  nobles  thou  hast  wonne.' 
With  that  he  swarved  the  maine-mast  tree, 

He  swarved  it  with  nimble  art ; 
But  Horseley  with  a  broad  arrowe 

Pierced  the  Hambilton  thorough  the  heart : 


And  downe  he  fell  upon  the  deck, 

That  with  his  blood  did  streame  amaine  : 
Then  every  Scott  cryed,  '  Well-away  ! 

Alas,  a  comelye  youth  is  slaine  ! ' 
All  woe  begone  was  Sir  Andrew  then, 

With  griefe  and  rage  his  heart  did  swell : 
'  Go  fetch  me  forth  my  armour  of  proofe, 

For  I  will  to  the  topcastle  mysell. 

'  Goe  fetch  me  forth  my  armour  of  proofe  : 

That  gilded  is  with  gold  soe  cleare  : 
God  be  with  my  brother  John  of  Barton  ! 

Against  the  Portingalls  hee  it  ware ; 
And  when  he  had  on  this  armour  of  proofe, 

He  was  a  gallant  sight  to  see  : 
Ah  !  nere  didst  thou  meet  with  living  wight, 

My  deere  brother,  could  cope  with  thee.' 

'  Come  hither,  Horseley,'  sayes  my  lord, 

'  And  looke  your  shaft  that  itt  goe  right, 
Shoot  a  good  shoote  in  time  of  need, 

And  for  it  thou  shalt  be  made  a  knight.' 
'lie  shoot  my  best,'  quoth  Horseley  then, 

'  Your  honour  shall  see,  with  might  and  maino  ; 
But  if  I  were  hanged  at  your  maine-mast, 

I  have  now  left  but  arrowes  twaine.' 
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Sir  Andrew  he  did  swarve  the  tree, 

With  right  good  will  he  swarved  then 
Upon  his  hreast  did  Horseley  hitt, 

But  the  arrow  bounded  back  agen. 
Then  Horseley  spyed  a  privye  place 

With  a  perfect  eye  in  a  secrette  part ; 
Under  the  spole  of  his  right  arme 

He  smote  Sir  Andrew  to  the  heart. 


f  Fight  on,  ray  men  !'  Sir  Andrew  sayes, 

'  A  little  Ime  hurt,  but  yett  not  slaine  ; 
lie  but  lye  downe  and  bleede  a  while, 

And  then  Re  rise  and  fight  againe. 
Fight  on,  my  men  !'  Sir  Andrew  sayes, 

'  And  never  flinche  before  the  foe ; 
And  stand  fast  by  St.  Andrewes  crosse 

Untill  you  heare  my  whistle  blowe.' 

They  never  heard  his  whistle  blow,- 


Which  made  their  hearts  waxe  sore  adi'ead' 
Then  Horseley  sayd,  '  Aboard,  my  lord, 

For  well  I  wott  Sir  Andrew's  dead.' 
They  boarded  then  his  noble  shipp, 

They  boarded  it  with  might  and  maine; 
Eighteen  score  Scots  alive  they  found, 

The  rest  were  either  maimed  or  slaine. 


Lord  Howard  tooke  a  sword  in  hand, 

And  off  he  smote  Sir  Andrewes  head; 
'  I  must  have  left  England  many  a  daye, 

If  thou  wert  alive  as  thou  art  dead.' 
He  caused  his  body  to  be  cast 

Over  the  hatchbord  into  the  sea, 
And  about  his  middle  three  hundred  crownes: 

'  Wherever  thou  land  this  will  bury  thee.' 

Thus  from  the  warres  Lord  Howard  came, 

And  backe  he  sayled  ore  the  maine, 
With  mickle  joy  and  triumphing 

Into  Thames  mouth  he  came  againe. 
Lord  Howard  then  a  letter  wrote, 

And  sealed  it  with  seale  and  x'ing; 
•  Such  a  noble  prize  have  I  brought  to  your  grace, 

As  never  did  subject  to  a  king. 
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<  Sir  Andrewes  sliipp  I  bring  with  mee; 

A  braver  shipp  was  never  none: 
Nowe  hath  your  grace  two  shipps  of  warr, 

Before  in  England  was  but  one.' 
King  Henryes  grace  with  royall  cheere 

Welcomed  the  noble  Howard  home, 
1  And  where,'  said  he,  '  is  this  rover  stout, 

That  I  my  self e  may  give  the  doome?' 

'  The  rover,  he  is  safe,  my  leige, 

Full  many  a  fadom  in  the  sea; 
If  he  were  alive  as  he  is  dead, 

I  must  have  left  England  many  a  day: 
And  your  grace  may  thank  four  men  i'  the  ship 

For  the  victory  wee  have  wonne, 
These  are  William  Horseley,  Henry  Hunt, 

And  Peter  Simon,  and  his  sonne.' 

To  Henry  Hunt,  the  king  then  sayd, 

1  In  lieu  of  what  was  from  thee  tane, 
A  noble  a  day  now  thou  shalt  have, 

Sir  Andrewes  jewels  and  his  chayne. 
And  Horseley,  thou  shalt  be  a  knight, 

And  lands  and  livings  shalt  have  store; 
Howard  shall  be  erle  Surrye  hight, 

As  Howards  erst  have  beene  before. 

'  Nowe,  Peter  Simon,  thou  art  old, 

I  will  maintaine  thee  and  thy  sonne: 
And  the  men  shall  have  five  hundred  markes 

For  the  good  service  they  have  done.' 
Then  in  came  the  queene  with  ladyes  fair 

To  see  Sir  Andrewe  Barton,  knight: 
They  weend  that  hee  were  brought  on  shore, 

And  thought  to  have  seen  a  gallant  sight. 

But  when  they  see  his  deadlye  face, 

And  eyes  soe  hollow  in  his  head, 
'  I  wold  give,'  quoth  the  king,  '  a  thousand  markes, 

This  man  were  alive  as  hee  is  dead: 
Yett  for  the  manfull  part  hee  playd, 

Which  fought  soe  well  with  heart  and  hand, 
His  men  shall  have  twelvepence  a  day, 

Till  they  come  to  my  brother  king's  high  land.' 
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[Tliis  ballad  is  taken  from  Scott's  '  Minstrelsy,'  where  it 
was  given  '  principally  from  a  copy,  apparently  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  found  among  the  papers  of  Mrs.  Cock- 
burn,  of  Edinburgh,'  authoress  of  the  beautiful  song, '  The 
Flowers  of  the  Forest.'  Mr.  Plummer,  then  sheriff-depute 
of  Selkirkshire,  gave  Sir  Walter  '  a  few  additional  verses,' 
which  he  'threw  into  what  seemed  their  proper  place.' 
Another  copy,  in  Mr.  Herd's  MSS.,  was  occasionally  made 
use  of;  and  in  the  edition  of  1830  'two  verses  were  re- 
stored from  the  recitation'  of  the  celebrated  traveller, 
MungoPark.  The  beautiful  old  tale,  as  Sir  Walter  calls  it, 
has  been,  he  says,  for  ages,  a  popular  song  >  n  Selkirkshire  ; 
and  was  considered  by  him  to  have  been  '  composed  about 
the  reign  of  James  V.'  He  was  'unable  to  ascertain  the 
historical  foundation  of  the  tale,'  which,  however,  ac- 
cording to  him, '  commemorates  a  transaction  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  betwixt  a  Scottish  monarch  and  an 
ancestor  of  the  ancient  family  of  Philiphaugh,  in  Selkirk- 
shire ;'  and  he  thought  it  probable  that  'the  tradition 
handed  down  in  this  song  might  have  had  more  founda- 
tion than  it  would  be  proper  positively  to  assert.'  For 
this  tradition,  as  given  by  Sir  Walter,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Notes,  p.  115.] 


5  TTRICKE  Foreste  is  a  feir  foreste, 
In  it  grows  manie  a  semelie  trie; 
There's  hart  and  hynd,  and  dae  and  rae, 
And  of  a'  wilde  beastes  grete  plentie. 
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There's  a  feir  castelle,  bigged  wi'  lyme  and  stane: 

O!  gin  it  stands  not  pleasauntlie ! 
In  the  forefront  o'  that  castelle  feir, 

Twa  unicorns  are  bra'  to  see; 
There's  the  picture  of  a  knight,  and  a  ladye  bright. 

And  the  grene  hollin  abune  their  brie. 

There  an  Outlaw  keepis  five  hundred  men; 

He  keepis  a  royalle  companie! 
His  merryemen  are  a'  in  ae  liverye  clad, 

O'  the  Linkome  grene  saye  gaye  to  see; 
He  and  his  ladye  in  purple  clad, 

O!  gin  they  lived  not  royallie! 

Word  is  gane  to  our  nobil  king, 

In  Edinburgh,  where  that  he  lay, 
That  there  was  an  Outlaw  in  Ettricke  Foreste, 

Counted  him  nought,  nor  a'  his  courtrie  gay. 

'  I  make  a  vowe,'  then  the  gude  king  said, 

'  Unto  the  man  that  deir  bought  me, 
I'se  either  be  king  of  Ettricke  Foreste, 

Or  king  of  Scotlonde  that  Outlaw  sail  be!' 

Then  spak  the  lord,  hight  Hamilton, 

And  to  the  nobil  king  said  he, 
'  My  sovereign  prince,  sum  counsell  take, 

First  at  your  nobilis,  syne  at  me. 

'  I  redd  ye,  send  yon  braw  Outlaw  till, 
And  see  gif  your  man  cum  will  he: 
Desyre  him  cum  and  be  your  man, 
'  And  hald  of  you  yon  Foreste  frie. 

•  Gif  he  refuse  to  do  that, 

We'll  conquess  baith  his  landis  and  he! 
Or  else,  we'll  throw  his  castell  down, 

And  make  a  widowe  o'  his  gay  ladye.' 

The  king  then  call'd  a  gentleman, 

James  Boyde,  (the  earl  of  Arran  his  brother  was  he.) 
When  James  he  cam  before  the  king, 

He  knelit  befor  him  on  his  kne. 

'  Wellcum,  James  Boyd!'  said  our  nobil  king; 

'  A  message  ye  maun  gang  for  me: 
Ye  maun  hye  to  Ettricke  Foreste, 

To  yon  Outlaw,  where  bydeth  he; 
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1  Ask  him  of  whom  he  haldis  his  landis, 
Or  man,  wha  may  his  master  be, 

And  desyre  him  eum,  and  be  my  man, 
And  hald  of  me  yon  Foreste  frie. 

'  To  Edinburgh  to  cum  and  gang, 

His  safe  warrant  I  sail  gie; 
And  gif  he  refuses  to  do  that, 

We'll  conquess  baith  his  landis  and  he. 

'  Thou  may'st  vow  I'll  cast  his  castell  down, 
And  mak  a  widowe  o'  his  gay  ladye; 

I'll  hang  his  merryemen,  payr  by  payr, 
In  ony  frith  where  I  may  them  see.' 

James  Boyd  tuik  his  leave  o'  the  nobil  king, 
To  Ettricke  Foreste  feir  cam  he; 

Down  Birkendale  Brae  when  that  he  cam 
He  saw  the  feir  Foreste  wi'  his  e'e. 

Baith  dae  and  rae,  and  hart  and  hinde, 
And  of  a'  wilde  beastis  great  plentie ; 

He  heard  the  bows  that  bauldly  ring, 
And  arrows  whidderan'  hym  near  bi. 

Of  that  feir  castell  he  got  a  sight ; 

The  like  he  neir  saw  wi'  his  e'e  ! 
On  the  fore  front  o'  that  castell  feir, 

Twa  unicorns  were  gaye  to  see ; 
The  picture  of  a  knight,  and  ladye  bright, 

And  the  grene  hollin  abune  their  brie. 

Thereat  he  spyed  five  hundred  men, 
Shuting  with  bows  on  Newark  Lee ; 

They  were  a'  in  ae  livery  clad, 

O'  the  Lincome  grene  sae  gaye  to  see. 

His  men  were  a'  clad  in  the  grene, 
The  knight  was  armed  capapie, 

With  a  bended  bow,  on  a  milk-white  steed ; 
And  I  wot  they  ranked  right  bonnilie. 

Therby  Boyd  kend  he  was  master  man, 
And  serv'd  him  in  his  ain  degre. 

'  God  mot  thee  save,  braw  Outlaw  Murray! 
Thy  ladye,  and  all  thy  chyvalrie!' 

'  Marry,  thou's  wellcum,  gentleman, 

Some  king's  messenger  thou  seemis  to  be.' 
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'  The  king  of  Scotlonde  sent  me  here, 
And,  gude  Outlaw,  I  am  sent  to  thee; 

I  wad  wot  of  whom  ye  hald  your  landis, 
Or  man,  wha  may  thy  master  be?' 

'  Thir  landis  are  mine!'  the  Outlaw  said; 

'  I  ken  nae  king  in  Christentie; 
Frae  Soudron  I  this  Foreste  wan, 

Whan  the  king  nor  his  knightis  were  not  to  set;.' 

1  He  desyres  you'l  cum  to  Edinburgh, 

And  hauld  of  him  this  Foreste  frie ; 
And,  gif  ye  refuse  to  do  this, 

He'll  conquess  baith  thy  landis  and  thee. 
He  hath  vow'd  to  cast  thy  castell  down, 

And  mak  a  widowe  o'  thy  gaye  ladye; 

«  He'll  hang  thy  merryemen,  payr  by  payr, 
In  ony  frith  where  he  may  them  finde.' 

'  Aye,  by  my  troth!'  the  Outlaw  said, 
'  Than  wald  I  thinke  me  far  behinde. 

'  Ere  the  king  my  feir  countrie  get, 

This  land  that's  nativest  to  me! 
Mony  o'  his  nobilis  sail  be  cauld, 

Their  ladyes  sail  be  right  wearie.' 

Then  spak  his  ladye,  feir  of  face, 
She  seyd,  '  Without  consent  of  me, 

That  an  Outlaw  suld  cum  befor  a  king; 
I  am  right  rad  of  treasonrie. 

Bid  him  be  gude  to  his  lordis  at  hame, 
For  Edinburgh  my  lord  sail  nevir  see.' 

James  Boyd  tuik  his  leave  o'  the  Outlaw  kene, 

To  Edinburgh  boun  is  he; 
When  James  he  cam  before  the  king, 

He  knelit  lowlie  on  his  kne. 

1  Welcum,  James  Boyd!'  seyd  our  nobil  king; 
'  What  Foreste  is  Ettricke  Foreste  frie?' 

<  Ettricke  Foreste  is  the  feirest  foreste 

That  evir  man  saw  wi'  his  e'e. 

<  There's  the  dae,  the  rae,  the  hart,  the  liynde, 

And  of  a'  wild  beastis  grete  plentie; 
There's  a  pretty  castell  of*  lyme  and  stane, 
O  gif  it  standia  not  pleasauntlie! 
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*  There's  in  the  forefront  o'  that  castell, 

Twa  unicorns,  sae  bra'  to  see; 
There's  the  picture  of  a  knight,  and  a  ladye  bright, 

Wi'  the  grene  hollin  abune  their  brie. 

'  There  the  Outlaw  keepis  five  hundred  men, 

He  keepis  a  royalle  cumpanie! 
His  merrymen  in  ae  livery  clad, 

O'  the  Linkome  grene  sae  gaye  to  see: 
He  and  his  ladye  in  purple  clad; 

0  !  gin  they  live  not  royallie! 

4  He  says,  yon  Foreste  is  his  awin; 

He  wan  it  frae  the  Southronie; 
Sae  as  he  wan  it,  sae  will  he  keep  it, 

Contrair  all  kingis  in  Christentie.' 

1  Gar  warn  me  Perthshire,  and  Angus  baith; 

Fife  up  and  downe,  and  Louthians  three, 
And  graith  my  horse!'  said  our  nobil  king, 

'  For  to  Ettricke  Foreste  hie  will  I  me.' 

Then  word  is  gane  the  Outlaw  till, 

In  Ettricke  Foreste,  where  dwelleth  he, 

That  the  king  was  cuming  to  his  countrie, 
To  conquess  baith  his  landis  and  he. 

'  I  mak  a  vow,'  the  Outlaw  said, 

1  I  mak  a  vow,  and  that  trulie, 

Were  there  but  three  men  to  tak  my  pairt, 
Yon  king's  cuming  full  deir  suld  be!' 

Then  messengers  he  called  forth, 

And  bade  them  hie  them  speedilye — 

'  Ane  of  ye  gae  to  Halliday, 
The  laird  of  the  Corehead  is  he. 

'  He  certain  is  my  sister's  son; 

Bid  him  cum  quick  and  succour  me! 
The  king  cums  on  for  Ettricke  Foreste, 

And  landless  men  we  a'  will  be.' 

'  What  news?  What  news?'  said  Halliday, 

'  Man,  frae  thy  master  unto  me?' 
'  Not  as  yc  wad;  seeking  your  aide; 

The  king's  his  mortal  enemie.' 
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'  Aye,  by  my  troth !'  said  Halliday, 

'  Even  for  that  it  repenteth  me; 
For  gif  he  lose  feir  Ettricke  Foreste, 

He'll  tak  feir  Moffatdale  frae  me. 

'  I'll  meet  him  wi'  five  hundred  men, 

And  surely  mair,  if  mae  may  be; 
And  before  he  gets  the  Foreste  feir, 

We  a'  will  die  on  Newark  Lee!' 

The  Outlaw  call'd  a  messenger, 

And  bid  him  hie  him  speedilye, 
To  Andrew  Murray  of  Cockpool — 

'  That  man's  a  deir  cousin  to  me; 
Desyre  him  cum,  and  mak  me  ayd, 

With  a'  the  power  that  he  may  be.' 

'  It  stands  me  hard,'  Andrew  Murray  said, 

'  Judge  gif  it  stand  na  hard  wi'  me; 
To  enter  against  a  king  wi'  crown, 

And  set  my  landis  in  jeopardie! 
Yet,  if  I  cum  not  on  the  day, 

Surely  at  night  he  sail  me  see.' 

To  Sir  James  Murray  of  Traquair, 

A  message  cam  right  speedilye — 
'  What  news?  What  news?'  James  Murray  said, 

1  Man,  frae  thy  master  unto  me?' 

'  What  neids  I  tell  ?  for  weell  ye  ken, 

The  king's  his  mortal  enemie; 
And  now  he  is  coming  to  Ettricke  Foreste, 

And  landless  men  ye  a'  will  be.' 

'  And,  by  my  trothe,'  James  Murray  said, 

'  Wi'  that  Outlaw  will  I  live  and  die; 
The  king  has  gifted  my  landis  lang  syne — 

It  cannot  be  nae  warse  wi'  me.' 

The  king  was  cuming  through  Caddon  Ford, 

And  full  five  thousand  men  was  he; 
They  saw  the  derke  foreste  them  before, 

They  thought  it  awsome  for  to  see. 

Then  spak'  the  lord,  hight  Hamilton, 

And  to  the  nobil  king  said  he, 
'  My  sovereign  liege,  sum  council  tak', 

First  at  your  nobilis,  syne  at  me. 
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'  Desyre  him  mete  thee  at  Permanscore, 
And  bring  four  in  bis  cumpanie; 

Five  erlea  sail  gang  yoursel'  befor, 

Gude  cause  that  you  suld  honour'd  be. 

'And,  gif  he  refuses  to  do  that, 

We'll  conquess  baith  his  landis  and  he; 

There  sail  nevir  a  Murray,  after  him, 
Hald  land  in  Ettricke  Foreste  frie.' 

Then  spak'  the  kene  laird  of  Ruckscleuth, 
A  stalworthye  man,  and  sterne  was  he — 

'  For  a  king  to  gang  an  outlaw  till, 
Is  beneath  his  state  and  his  dignitie. 

'  The  man  that  wons  yon  foreste  intill, 
He  lives  by  reif  and  felonie! 

Wherfore,  brayd  on,  my  sovereign  liege! 
Wi'  fire  and  sword  we'll  follow  thee; 

Or,  gif  your  eourtrie  lords  fa'  back, 
Our  borderers  sail  the  onset  gi'e.' 

Then  out  and  spak'  the  nobil  king, 
And  round  him  cast  a  wilie  e'e — 

'  Now  had  thy  tongue,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Nor  speik  of  reif  nor  felonie: 

For,  had  everye  honeste  man  his  awin  kye, 
A  right  pure  clan  thy  name  wad  be!' 

The  king  then  eall'd  a  gentleman, 
Royal  banner-bearer  there  was  he; 

James  Hop  Fringle  of  Torsonse,  by  name; 
He  cam'  and  knelit  upon  his  knee. 

'  Wellciim,  James  Pringle  of  Torsonse! 

A  message  ye  maun  gang  for  me; 
Ye  maun  gae  to  yon  Outlaw  Murray, 

Surely  where  bauldly  bideth  he. 

'  Rid  him  mete  me  at  Permanscore, 
And  bring  four  in  his  cumpanie; 

Five  erles  sail  cum  wi'  mysel', 
Gude  reason  I  suld  honour'd  be. 

'  And,  gif  he  refuses  to  do  that, 
Rid  him  hike  for  nae  good  o'  me! 

There  sail  nevir  a  Murray,  after  l.im, 
Have  land  in  Ettricke  Foreste  frie.' 
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James  cam'  before  the  Outlaw  kene, 

And  serv'd  him  in  his  ain  degree — 
'  Welcum,  James  Pringle  of  Torsonse! 

What  message  frae  the  king  to  me?' 

•  He  bids  ye  mete  him  at  Perman  score, 

And  bring  four  in  your  cumpanie; 
Five  erles  sail  gang  himsel'  befor, 

Nae  mair  in  number  will  he  be. 

'  And,  gif  you  refuse  to  do  that, 

(I  freely  here  upgive  wi'  thee) 
He'll  cast  yon  bonnie  castle  down, 

And  make  a  widowe  o'  that  gay  ladye. 

1  He'll  loose  yon  bluidhound  borderers, 

Wi'  fire  and  sword  to  follow  thee; 
There  will  nevir  a  Murray,  after  thysel'. 

Have  land  in  Ettricke  Foreste  frie.' 

'  It  stands  me  hard,'  the  Outlaw  said; 

'Judge  gif  it  stands  na  hard  wi'  me; 
Wha  reck  not  losing  of  mysel', 

But  a'  my  offspring  after  me. 

'  My  merryemen's  lives,  my  widowe's  teirs — 

There  lies  the  pang  that  pinches  me; 
When  I  am  straught  in  bluidie  eard, 

Yon  castell  will  be  right  dreirie. 

'  Auld  Halliday,  young  Halliday, 

Ye  sail  be  twa  to  gang  wi'  me; 
Andrew  Murray,  and  Sir  James  Murray, 

We'll  be  nae  mae  in  cumpanie.' 

When  that  they  cam'  before  the  king, 

They  fell  befor  him  on  their  knee — 
'  Grant  mercie,  mercie,  nobil  king! 

E'en  for  his  sake  that  dyed  on  trie.' 

'  Sicken  like  mercie  sail  ye  have; 

On  gallows  ye  sail  hangit  be!' 
'  Over  God's  forbode,'  quo'  the  Outlaw  then, 

'  I  hope  your  grace  will  bettir  be! 
Else,  ere  you  come  to  Edinburgh  port, 

I  trow  thin  guarded  sail  ye  be: 
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'  Thir  landis  of  Ettricke  Foreste  feir, 

I  wan  them  from  the  enemie; 
Like  as  I  wan  them,  sae  will  I  keep  them, 

Contrair  a*  kingis  in  Christentie.' 

All  the  nobilis  the  king  about, 

Said  pitie  it  were  to  see  him  dee — 

'  Yet  graunt  me  mercie,  sovereign  prince! 
Extend  your  favour  unto  me! 

'  I'll  give  thee  the  keys  of  my  castell, 
Wi'  the  blessing  o'  my  gaye  ladye, 

Gin  thou'lt  make  me  sheriffe  of  this  foreste, 
And  a'  my  offspring  after  me.' 

'  Wilt  thou  give  me  the  keys  of  thy  castell, 
Wi'  the  blessing  of  thy  gaye  ladye? 

I'se  make  thee  sheriffe  of  Ettricke  Foreste, 
Surely  while  upward  grows  the  trie; 

If  you  be  not  traitour  to  the  king, 
Forfaulted  sail  thou  nevir  be.' 

'  But,  prince,  what  sail  cum  o'  my  men? 

When  I  gae  back,  traitour  they'll  ca'  me; 
I  had  rather  lose  my  life  and  land, 

Ere  my  merryemen  rebuked  me.' 

'  Will  your  merryemen  amend  their  lives? 

And  a'  their  pardons  I  grant  thee — 
Now,  name  thy  landis  where'er  they  lie, 

And  here  I  render  them  to  thee.' 

'  Fair  Philiphaugh  is  mine  by  right, 
And  Lewinshope  still  mine  shall  be; 

Newark,  Foulshiells,  and  Tinnies  baith, 
My  bow  and  arrow  purchased  me. 

'  And  I  have  native  steads  to  me, 

The  Newark  Lee  and  Hangingskaw; 

I  have  mony  steads  in  the  foreste  shaw, 
But  them  by  name  I  dinna  knaw.' 

The  keys  o'  the  castell  he  gave  the  king, 
Wi'  the  blessing  o'  his  feir  ladye; 

He  was  made  sheriffe  of  Ettricke  Foreste, 
Surely  while  upward  grows  the  trie; 

And  if  he  was  na  traitour  to  the  king, 
Forfaulted  he  suld  nevir  be. 
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Wha  ever  heard,  in  ony  times, 

Sicken  an  outlaw  in  his  degree, 
Sic  favour  get  hefor  a  king, 

As  did  the  Outlaw  Murray  of  the  foreste  frie? 

['  The  tradition  of  Ettrick  Forest  bears,  that  the  Outlaw  was  a  man  of  prodigious  strength, 
possessing  a  baton  or  club,  with  which  he  laid  lee  (i.  e.,  waste)  the  country  for  many  miles 
round ;  and  that  he  was  at  length  slain  by  Buccleuch,  or  some  of  his  clan,  at  a  little  mount, 
covered  with  fir-trees,  adjoining  to  Newark  Castle,  and  said  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  garden. 
A  varying  tradition  bears  the  place  of  his  death  to  have  been  near  to  the  house  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch's  game-keeper,  beneath  the  castle ;  and  that  the  fatal  arrow  was  shot  by  Scott 
of  Haining,  from  the  ruins  of  a  cottage  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Yarrow.  This  castle  is 
by  the  common  people  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  tale.  This  is  highly  improbable, 
because  Newark  was  always  a  royal  fortress.  Indeed,  Jlr.  Plummer  remembered  the  insignia 
of  the  unicorns,  &c,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  ballad,  in  existence  upon  the  old  tower  at 
Hangingshaw,  the  seat  of  the  Philiphaugh  family.  This  tower  has  been  demolished  for  many 
years.  It  stood  in  a  romantic  and  solitary  situation  on  the  classical  banks  of  the  Yarrow. 
When  the  mountains  around  Hangingshaw  were  covered  with  the  wild  copse  which  consti- 
tutes a  Scottish  forest,  a  more  secure  stronghold  for  an  outlawed  baron  can  hardly  be 
imagined.' 

In  the  verse  commencing  '  Fair  Philiphaugh,'  and  the  following,  the  ceremony  of  feudal 
investiture  is  supposed  to  be  gone  through,  by  the  Outlaw  resigning  his  possessions  into  the 
hands  of  the  king,  and  receiving  them  back  to  be  held  of  him  as  superior.  The  lands  of 
Philiphaugh  are  still  possessed  by  the  Outlaw's  representative.  Hangingshaw  and  Lewins- 
hope  were  sold  of  late  years.  Newark,  Foulshiels,  and  Tinnies,  have  long  belonged  to  the 
family  of  Buccleuch. — Scott.] 
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[This  is  '  an  English  traditional  version  of  a  ballad 
which,'  as  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Dixon,  ('  Scottish  Tra- 
ditional Versions  of  Ancient  Ballads,')  '  exists  in  a 
variety  of  forms,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
is  well  known  by  the  titles  of  '  Lord  Bateman,'  '  Lord 
Beichan,'  'Young  Beichan  and  Susie  Pye, '  'Young 
Bekie,'  '  Young  Bondwell,'  &c.'  The  ballad  was  first 
brought  before  the  antiquarian  world  by  Jamieson, 
who,  in  his  '  Popular  Ballads  and  Songs,'  (ii.  117,)  gave 
two  oral  versions,  taken  down  from  the  recitation  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Brown,  of  Falkland.  One  of  these  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix.  '  The  story,'  says  Mr. 
Dixon,  '  does  not  appear  to  have  previously  existed  in 
print,  except  in  the  form  of  the  common  stall  broad- 
side of 'Lord  Bateman.'  In  this,  'the  hero  is  repre- 
sented as  a  Northumbrian,  having  large  possession?  in 
his  native  county,'  agreeably  to  a  'tradition  that  he 
was  one  of  the  ancient  and  noble  Border  family  of 
Fartram,  or  Bertram,  a  race  now  extinct,  but  of 
whom  it  could  have  been  truly  asserted,  in  their 
palmy  days,  that  half  Northumberland  belonged  to 
them.'  The  present  version  of  the  ballad  was  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Dixon  to  '  The  Local  Historian's 
Table-book,'  1842  ;  and  is  included  in  his  '  Ancient 
Poems,'  &c  (supra)  from  whence  it  is,  by  his  permis- 
sion, here  taken.] 


( 5RD  Beichan  lie  was  a  noble  lord, 
A  noble  lord  of  high  degree, 

He  shipped  himself  on  board  a  ship, 
He  longed  strange  countries  for  to  see. 
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He  sailed  east,  he  sailed  west, 
Until  he  came  to  proud  Turkey, 

Where  he  was  ta'en  by  a  savage  Moor, 
Who  handled  him  right  cruellie. 

For  he  viewed  the  fashions  of  that  land, 
Their  way  of  worship  viewed  he; 

But  to  Mahound  or  Termagant 
Would  Beichan  never  bend  a  knee. 

So  on  each  shoulder  they've  putteu  a  bore, 
In  each  bore  they've  putten  a  tye; 

And  they  have  made  him  trail  the  wine 
And  spices  on  his  fair  bodie. 

They've  casten  him  in  a  donjon  deep, 
Where  he  could  neither  hear  nor  see; 

For  seven  long  years  they've  kept  him  there, 
Till  he  for  hunger's  like  to  dee. 

And  in  his  prison  a  tree  there  grew, 
So  stout  and  strong  there  grew  a  tree; 

And  unto  it  was  Beichan  chained, 
Until  his  life  was  most  weary. 

This  Turk  he  had  one  only  daughter — 
Fairer  creature  did  eyes  ne'er  see; 

And  every  day,  as  she  took  the  air, 
Near  Beichan's  prison  passed  she. 

[And  bonny,  meek,  and  mild,  was  she, 
Though  she  was  come  of  an  ill  kin; 

And  oft  she  sighed,  she  knew  not  why, 
For  him  that  lay  the  donjon  in.] 

01  so  it  fell  upon  a  day 

She  heard  young  Beichan  sadly  sing : 
[And  aye  and  ever  in  her  ears 

The  tones  of  hapless  sorrow  ring.] 

My  hounds  they  all  go  masterless; 

My  hawks  they  fly  from  tree  to  tree; 
My  younger  brother  will  heir  my  land; 

Fair  England  again  I'll  never  see. 

And  all  night  long  no  rest  she  got, 

Young  Beichan's  song  for  thinking  on : 
She's  stown  the  keys  from  her  father's  head 
And  to  the  prison  strong  is  gone. 
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And  she  has  oped  the  prison  doors, 

I  wot  she  opened  two  or  three, 
Ere  she  could  come  young  Beichan  at, 

He  was  lockt  up  so  curiouslie. 

But  when  she  came  young  Beichan  before, 
Sore  wondered  he  that  maid  to  see! 

He  took  her  for  some  fair  captive — 
Fair  Ladye,  I  pray,  of  what  countrie  ? 

Have  you  got  houses  ?  have  you  got  lands  ? 

Or  does  Northumberland  'long  to  thee  ? 
What  could  ye  give  to  the  fair  young  ladye 

That  out  of  prison  would  set  you  free  ? 

I  have  got  houses,  I  have  got  lands, 
And  half  Northumberland  'longs  to  met 

I'll  give  them  all  to  the  ladye  fair 
That  out  of  prison  will  set  me  free. 

Near  London  town  I  have  a  hall, 
With  other  castles,  two  or  three; 

I'll  give  them  all  to  the  ladye  fair 
That  out  of  prison  will  set  me  free. 

Give  me  the  troth  of  your  right  hand, 

The  troth  of  it  give  unto  me; 
That  for  seven  years  ye'll  no  ladye  wed, 

Unless  it  be  along  with  me. 

I'll  give  thee  the  troth  of  my  right  hand, 

The  troth  of  it  I'll  freely  gie, 
That  for  seven  years  I'll  stay  unwed, 

For  kindness  thou  dost  show  to  me. 

And  she  has  bribed  the  proud  warder 
With  golden  store,  and  white  money; 

She's  gotten  the  keys  of  the  prison  strong, 
And  she  has  set  young  Beichan  free. 

She's  gi'en  him  to  eat  the  good  spice  cake, 
She's  gi'en  him  to  drink  the  blood-red  wine; 

And  every  health  she  drank  unto  him, — 
I  wish,  Lord  Beichan,  that  you  were  mine  : 

And  she's  bidden  him  sometimes  think  on  ber, 
That  so  kindly  freed  him  out  of  pine. 
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She's  broken  a  ring  from  her  finger, 
And  to  Beichan  half  of  it  gave  she, — 

Keep  it  to  mind  you  of  that  love 
The  lady  bore  that  set  you  free. 

O  !  she  took  him  to  her  father's  harbour, 
And  a  ship  of  fame  to  him  gave  she; 

Farewell,  farewell,  to  you,  Lord  Beichan, 
Shall  I  e'er  again  you  see  ? 

Set  your  foot  on  the  good  ship  board, 
And  haste  ye  back  to  your  own  countrie; 

And  before  seven  years  have  an  end, 
Come  back  again,  love,  and  marry  me. 

Now  seven  long  years  are  gone  and  past, 
And  sore  she  longed  her  love  to  see; 

For  ever  a  voice  within  her  breast 

Said,  Beichan  has  broken  his  vow  to  thee. 

So  she's  set  her  foot  on  the  good  ship  board. 
And  turned  her  back  on  her  own  countrie. 

She  sailed  east,  she  sailed  west, 

Till  to  fair  England's  shore  came  she; 

Where  a  bonny  shepherd  she  espied, 
Feeding  his  sheep  upon  the  lea. 

What  news,  what  news,  thou  bonnie  shepherd  ? 

What  news  hast  thou  to  tell  to  me? 
Such  news  I  hear,  ladye,  he  said, 

The  like  never  was  in  this  countrie. 

There  is  a  weddin'  in  yonder  hall, 

Has  lasted  thirty  days  and  three; 
But  young  Lord  Beichan  won't  bed  with  his  bride, 

For  love  of  one  that's  ayond  the  sea. 

She's  putten  her  hand  in  her  pocket, 
Gi'en  him  the  gold  and  white  money; 

Here,  tak'  ye  that,  my  bonnie  boy, 
For  the  good  news  thou  tellst  to  me. 

When  she  came  to  Lord  Beichan's  gate, 

She  tirled  softly  at  the  pin; 
And  ready  was  the  proud  warder 

To  open  and  let  this  ladye  in. 
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When  she  came  to  Lord  Beichan's  castle, 

So  boldly  she  rang  the  bell; 
Who's  there?  who's  there?  cried  the  proud  porter, 

Who's  there?  unto  me  come  tell. 

O!  is  this  Lord  Beichan's  castle? 

Or  is  that  noble  lord  within? 
Yea,  he  is  in  the  hall  among  them  all, 

And  this  is  the  day  of  his  weddin'. 

And  has  he  wed  anither  love? 

And  has  he  clean  forgotten  me? 
And  sighing  said  that  ladye  gay, 

I  wish  I  was  in  my  own  countrie. 

And  she  has  ta'en  her  gay  gold  ring, 
That  with  her  love  she  brake  so  free; 

Gie  him  that,  ye  proud  porter, 
And  bid  the  bridegroom  speak  to  me. 

Tell  him  to  send  me  a  slice  of  bread, 

And  a  cup  c/  blood-red  wine, 
And  not  to  forget  the  fair  young  ladye 

That  did  release  him  out  of  pine. 

Away  and  away  went  the  proud  porter, 
Away  and  away  and  away  went  he, 

Until  he  came  to  Lord  Beichan's  presence, 
Down  he  fell  on  his  bended  knee. 

What  aileth  thee,  my  proud  porter, 
Thou  art  so  full  of  court esie? 

I've  been  porter  at  your  gates — 

Its  thirty  long  years  now  and  three, 

But  there  stands  a  lady  at  them  now. 
The  like  of  her  I  ne'er  did  see. 

For  on  every  finger  she  has  a  ring, 
And  on  her  mid-finger  she  has  three; 

And  as  much  gay  gold  above  her  brow 
As  would  an  earldom  buy  to  me; 

And  as  much  gay  clothing  round  about  her 
As  would  buy  all  Northumberlea. 

It's  out  then  spak'  the  bride's  mother, — 
Aye,  and  an  angry  woman  was  she, — 

Ye  might  have  excepted  the  bonnie  bride, 
And  two  or  three  of  our  companie. 
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O!  hold  your  tongue,  ye  silly  frow, 

Of  all  your  folly  let  me  be; 
She's  ten  times  fairer  than  the  bride, 

And  all  that's  in  your  companie. 

She  asks  one  sheave  of  my  lord's  white  bread, 

And  a  cup  of  his  red  red  wine; 
And  to  remember  the  ladye's  love 

That  kindly  freed  him  out  of  pine. 

Lord  Beichan  then  in  a  passion  flew, 
And  broke  his  sword  in  splinters  three; 

O!  well  a  day!  did  Beichan  say, 
That  I  so  soon  have  married  thee! 

For  it  can  be  none  but  dear  Saphia, 
That's  crost  the  deep  for  love  of  me! 

And  quickly  hied  he  down  the  stair, 
Of  fifteen  steps  he  made  but  three; 

He's  ta'en  his  bonnie  love  in  his  arms, 
And  kist,  and  kist  her  tenderlie. 

O!  have  ye  taken  another  bride? 

And  have  ye  quite  forgotten  me? 
And  have  ye  quite  forgotten  one 

That  gave  you  life  and  libertie? 

She's  looked  o'er  her  left  shoulder, 
To  hide  the  tears  stood  in  her  ee; 

Now  fare-thee-well,  young  Beichan,  she  says, 
I'll  try  to  think  no  more  on  thee. 

0!  never,  never,  my  Saphia, 

For  surely  this  can  never  be; 
Nor  ever  shall  I  wed  but  her 

That's  done  and  dreed  so  much  for  me. 

Then  out  and  spak'  the  forenoon  bride: 
My  Lord,  your  love  is  changed  soon ; 

At  morning  I  am  made  your  bride, 
And  another'  s  chose,  ere  it  be  noon! 

O!  sorrow  not,  thou  forenoon  bride, 
Our  hearts  could  ne'er  united  be; 

Ye  must  return  to  your  own  countries 
A  double  dower  I'll  send  with  thee. 


And  up  and  spak'  the  young  bride's  mother, 
Who  never  was  heard  to  speak  so  free, — 

And  so  you  treat  my  only  daughter, 
Because  Saphia  has  crost  the  sea. 

I  own  I  made  a  bride  of  your  daughter, 
She's  ne'er  a  whit  the  worse  for  me, 

She  came  to  me  with  her  horse  and  saddle, 
She  may  go  back  with  her  coach  and  three. 

He's  ta'en  Saphia  by  the  hand, 
And  gently  led  her  up  and  down; 

And  aye  as  he  kist  her  rosy  lips, 

Ye're  welcome,  dear  one,  to  your  own. 

He's  ta'en  her  by  the  milk-white  hand, 
And  led  her  to  yon  fountain  stane; 

Her  name  he's  changed  from  Saphia, 

And  he's  called  his  bonnie  love  Lady  Jane. 

Lord  Beichan  prepared  another  marriage, 
And  sang  with  heart  so  full  of  glee; 

I'll  range  no  more  in  foreign  countries, 
Now  since  my  love  has  crost  the  sea. 
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['  The  wilil  and  imaginative  tale  of  The  Ancient 
Mariner,'  which,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
'  displays  so  much  beauty  with  much  eccentricity,' 
was  written,  the  reader  needs  scarcely  be  told,  by 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  and  is  the  poem  by  which 
he  is  chiefly,  if  not,  indeed,  to  many  readers,  exclu- 
sively, known.  It  is  here  taken  from  a  volume  en- 
titled '  Sibylline  Leaves,  a  Collection  of  Poems.  By 
S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq  London,  1817;'  though  that 
was  not  its  first  appearance  in  print.  No  information 
was  atforded  by  the  poet  as  to  the  existence  of  any 
matter-of-fact  foundation  for  the  story  of  the  ballad ; 
which,  indeed,  he  in  all  probability  wished  the  reader 
to  consider  as  a '  trick'  of '  strong  imagination,  bodying 
forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown,  and  giving  to  airy 
nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.'  And  thus  it 
has  probably,  with  most  readers,  passed  for  '  more 
strange  than  true.'  For  the  principal  incident,  how- 
ever, an  origin  has  been  found  in  a  passage  of  Shel- 
vocke's  *  Voyage  Round  the  World,'  which  the  reader 
may  see  by  referring  to  the  note  on  page  140.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  however,  the  ballad  is  not  the  less '  wild 
and  imaginative ;'  there  is,  as  has  been  observed  by  an 
eminent  writer,  '  nothing  else  like  it  ;  it  is  a  poem  by 
itself;  between  it  and  other  compositions  en  pari 
materia  there  is  a  chasm  which  you  cannot  overpass. 
The  sensitive  reader  feels  himself  insulated,  and  a 
sea  of  wonder  and  mystery  flows  round  him,  as  round 
the  spell-stricken  ship  itself.'  A  well-known  parody 
of  the  ballad  will  be  found  In  the  Appendix.] 


T  is  an  ancient  Mariner 
And  he  stoppeth  one  of  three  : 
•  By  thy  long  gray  heard  and 

glittering  eye, 
Now  wherefore  stopst  thou  me? 


An  ancient 
Mariner  meet- 
cth  three  gal- 
lants bidden  to 
;i  weddingfeast, 
and  detaineth 
one. 


The  bridegroom's  doors  are  opened  wide, 
And  I  am  next  of  kin; 
The  guests  are  met,  the  feast  is  set: 
Mayst  hear  the  merry  din.' 

He  holds  him  with  his  skinny  hand; 
*  There  was  a  ship,'  quoth  he. 
1  Hold  off!  unhand  me,  gray-beard  loon!' 
Eftsoons  his  hand  dropt  he. 

He  holds  him  with  his  glittering  eye — 
The  Wedding-Guest  stood  still, 
And  listens  like  a  three-years'  child: 
The  Mariner  hath  his  will. 


The  Wedding-Guest  Is 
spell-bound  by  the  eye 
of  the  old  seafaring 
man,  and  constrained 
to  hear  his  tale. 


The  Wedding-Guest  sat  on  a  stone: 
He  cannot  choose  but  hear: 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man. 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner. 

The  ship  was  cheered,  the  harbour  cleared, 

Merrily  did  we  drop 

Below  the  kirk,  below  the  hill, 

Below  the  light-house  top. 

The  Sun  came  up  upon  the  left, 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he; 
And  he  shone  bright,  and  on  the  right 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

Higher  and  higher  every  day, 
Till  over  the  mast  at  noon 


The  Mariner  tells  how 
the  ship  sailed  south- 
ward with  a  good  wind 
and  fair  weather,  till  it 
reached  the  Line. 


The  Wedding-Guest  here  beat  his  breast, 
For  he  heard  the  loud  bassoon. 

The  bride  hath  paced  into  the  hall, 
Red  as  a  rose  is  she: 
Nodding  their  heads  before  her  goes 
The  merry  minstrelsy. 

The  Wedding-Guest  he  beat  his  breast, 
Yet  he  cannot  choose  but  hear; 
And  thus  spake  on  that  ancient  man, 
The  bright-eyed  Mariner. 

And  now  the  storm -blast  came,  and  he 
Was  tyrannous  and  strong; 
He  struck  with  his  o'ertaking  wings, 
And  chased  us  south  along. 


The  Wedding  -  Guest 
heareth  the  bridal  mu- 
sic ;  but  the  Mariner 
continueth  his  tale. 


The  ship  driven  by  a 
storm  toward  the  South 
Pole. 


With  sloping  masts,  and  dipping  prow, 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shallow  of  his  foe, 
And  forward  bends  his  head; 
The  ship  drove  fast,  loud  roared  the  blast, 
And  southward  aye  we  fled. 

And  now  there  came  both  mist  and  snow, 
And  it  grew  wondrous  cold; 
And  ice  mast-high  came  floating  by, 
As  green  as  emeraldi 


And  through  the  drifts  the  snowy  clifts 
Did  send  a  dismal  sheen: 
Nor  shapes  of  men  nor  beasts  we  ken — ■ 
The  ice  was  all  between. 


The  land  of  ice  and  of 
fearful  sounds,  where 
no  living  thing  was  to 
be  seen. 


The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there, 

The  ice  was  all  around; 

It  crackt  and  growled,  and  roared  and  howled, 

Like  noises  in  a  swound. 


At  length  did  cross  an  Albatross, 
Thorough  the  fog  it  came; 
As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul, 
We  hailed  it  in  God's  name. 


Till  a  great  sea-bird, 
called  the  Albatross, 
came  through  the  snow- 
fog,  and  was  received 
with  great  joy  and  hos- 
pitality. 


It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  ate, 
And  round  and  round  it  flew. 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-fit; 
The  helmsman  steered  us  through ! 

And  a  good  south  wind  sprung  up  behind; 

The  Albatross  did  follow, 

And  every  day,  for  food  or  play, 

Came  to  the  Mariner's  hollo! 

In  mist  or  cloud,  on  mast  or  shroud 

It  percht  for  vespers  nine; 

Whiles  all  the  night,  through  fog-smoke  white, 

Glimmered  the  white  moonshine. 


And  lo !  the  Albatross 
proveth  a  bird  of  good 
omen,  and  folluweth 
the  ship  as  it  returned 
northward  through  fog 
uiid  floating  ice. 


'  God  save  thee,  ancient  Mariner, 
From  the  fiends  that  plague  thee  thus! 
Why  lookst  thou  so?'     With  my  cross-bow 
I  shot  the  Albatross ! 


The  ancient  Mariner 
inhospitably  killeth  the 
pious  bird  of  good 
omen. 
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PART  II. 

The  Sun  now  rose  upon  the  right, 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he, 
Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 

And  the  good  south  wind  still  blew  behind, 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow, 
Nor  any  day,  for  food  or  play, 
Came  to  the  Mariner's  hollo! 

And  I  had  done  a  hellish  thing, 

And  it  would  work  'em  woe; 

For  all  averred,  I  had  killed  the  bird 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 

Ah,  wretch!  said  they,  the  bird  to  slay 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow! 

Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God's  own  head, 

The  glorious  Sun  uprist; 

Then  all  averred,  I  had  killed  the  bird 

That  brought  the  fog  and  mist. 

'Twas  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to  slay 

That  bring  the  fog  and  mist. 

The  fair  breeze  blew,  the  white  foam  flew, 
The  furrow  streamed  off  free; 
We  were  the  first  that  ever  burst 
Into  that  silent  sea. 

Down  dropt  the  breeze,  the  sails  dropt  down, 
'Twas  sad  as  sad  could  be; 
And  we  did  speak  only  to  break 
The  silence  of  the  sea! 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky, 
The  bloody  Sun,  at  noon, 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand, 
No  bigger  than  the  Moon. 

Day  after  day,  day  after  day, 
We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion; 
As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

Water,  water,  everywhere, 
And  all  the  boards  did  shrink: 
Water,  water,  everywhere, 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink. 


His  shipmates  cry  out 
against  the  ancient 
Mariner,  for  killing  the 
bird  of  good  luck. 


But  when  the  fog 
cleared  off,  they  justify 
the  same,  and  thus 
make  themselves  ac- 
complices in  the  crime. 


The  fair  breeze  conti- 
nues ;  the  ship  enters 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
sails  northward  even 
till  it  reaches  the  Line. 


The    ship    hath    been 
suddenly  becalmed. 


And  the  Albatross  be- 
gins to  be  avenged. 


The  very  deep  did  rot:  O  Christ! 
That  ever  this  should  be ! 
Yea,  slimy  things  did  crawl  with  legs 
Upon  the  slimy  sea. 

About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout 
The  death-fires  danced  at  night; 
The  water,  like  a  witch's  oils, 
Burnt  green,  and  blue,  and  white. 

And  some  in  dreams  assured  were 
Of  the  spirit  that  plagued  us  so; 
Nine  fathom  deep  he  had  followed  us 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow. 

And  every  tongue,  through  utter  drought, 
Was  withered  at  the  root: 
We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
We  had  been  choked  with  soot. 

Ah,  well-a-day!  what  evil  looks 
Had  I  from  old  and  young! 
Instead  of  the  cross,  the  Albatross 
About  my  neck  was  hung. 

PART  III. 

There  passed  a  weary  time.     Each  throat 

Was  parched,  and  glazed  each  eye. 

A  weary  time!  a  weary  time! 

How  glazed  each  weary  eye! 

When  looking  westward  I  beheld 

A  something  in  the  sky. 

At  first  it  seemed  a  little  speck, 
And  then  it  seemed  a  mist; 
It  moved,  and  moved,  and  took  at  last 
A  certain  shape,  I  wist. 

A  speck,  a  mist,  a  shape,  I  wist! 
And  still  it  neared  and  neared: 
As  if  it  dodged  a  water-sprite, 
It  plunged  and  tacked,  and  veered. 

With  throats  unslaked,  with  black  lips  baked, 

We  could  nor  laugh  nor  wail; 

Through  utter  drought  all  dumb  we  stood; 

I  bit  my  arm,  I  suckt  the  blood, 

And  cried,  A  sail!  a  sail! 


A  Spirit  had  followed 
them,  one  of  the  in- 
visible inhabitants  of 
this  planet,  neither  de- 
parted souls  nor  angels ; 
concerning  whom  the 
learned  Jew,  Josephus, 
and  the  Platonic  Con- 
stantinopolitan.Michael 
Psellus,  may  be  con- 
sulted. They  are  very 
numerous,  and  there  is 
no  climate  or  element 
without  one  or  more. 


The  shipmates,  in  their 
sore  distress,  would  fain 
throw  the  whole  guilt 
on  the  ancient  Mariner; 
in  sign  whereof  they 
hang  the  dead  sea-bird 
round  his  neck. 


The  ancient  Mariner 
beholdetli  a  sign  in  the 
element  afar  off. 


At  its  nearer  approach, 
it  secmeth  him  to  be  a 
ship ;  and  at  a  dear 
ransom  he  freeth  his 
speech  from  the  bonds 
of  thirst. 
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With  throat  unslaked,  with  black  lips  baked, 
Agape  they  heard  me  call; 
Gramercy!  they  for  joy  did  grin, 
And  all  at  once  their  breath  drew  in, 
As  they  were  drinking  all. 

See!  see!  I  cried,  she  tacks  no  more 
Hither  to  work  us  weal, 
"Without  a  breeze,  without  a  tide, 
She  steadies  with  upright  keel! 

The  western  wave  was  all  a-flame, 

The  day  was  well  nigh  done, 

Almost  upon  the  western  wave 

Rested  the  broad  bright  Sun; 

When  that  strange  shape  drove  suddenly 

Betwixt  us  and  the  Sun. 

And  straight  the  Sun  was  flecked  with  bars, 
(Heaven's  Mother  send  us  grace!) 
As  if  through  a  dungeon  grate  he  peered 
With  broad  and  burning  face. 

Alas!  thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat  loud, 
How  fast  she  nears  and  nears! 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the  Sun 
Like  restless  gossameres? 

Are  those  her  ribs  through  which  the  Sun 
Did  peer  as  through  a  grate? 
And  is  that  woman  all  her  crew? 
Is  that  a  Death?  and  are  there  two? 
Is  Death  that  woman's  mate? 

Her  lips  were  red,  her  looks  were  free, 
Her  locks  were  yellow  as  gold; 
Her  skin  was  as  white  as  leprosy; 
The  night-mare  Life  in-Death  was  she, 
Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold. 

The  naked  hulk  alongside  came, 

And  the  twain  were  casting  dice; 

'  The  game  is  done!  I've  won,  I've  won!' 

Quoth  she,  and  whistles  thrice. 

[A  gust  of  wind  sterte  up  behind 

And  whistled  through  his  bones; 

Through  the  holes  of  his  eyes  and  the  hole  01 

his  mouth, 
Half  whistles  and  half  groans.] 


A  flash  of  joy. 


And  horror  follows ;  for 
can  it  be  a  ship  that 
comes  onward  without 
wind  or  tide  ? 


It  seemeth  him  but  the 
skeleton  of  a  ship. 


And  its  ribs  are  seen 
as  bars  on  the  face  of 
the  setting  Sun.  The 
spectre-woman  and  her 
death-mate,  and  no 
other,  on  board  the 
skeleton  ship. 


Like  vessel,  like  crew. 


Death  and  Life-in- 
Dcath,  have  diced  for 
the  ship's  crew ;  and 
she,  the  latter,  winneth 
the  ancient  Mariner. 
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The  Sun's  rim  dips;  the  stars  rush  out; 

No  twilight  within  the 

At  one  stride  comes  the  dark; 

courts  of  the  Sun. 

With  far-heard  whisper,  o'er  the  sea 

Off  shot  the  spectre-bark. 

We  listened  and  looked  sideways  up; 

Fear  at  my  heart,  as  at  a  cup, 

My  life-blood  seemed  to  sip. 

The  stars  were  dim,  and  thick  the  night, 

The  steersman's  face  by  his  lamp  gleamed  white, 

From  the  sails  the  dew  did  drip — 

Till  clomb  above  the  eastern  bar 

The  horned  Moon,  with  one  bright  star 

At    the    rising   of  the 

Within  the  nether  tip. 

Moon, 

One  after  one,  by  the  star-dogged  Moon, 

One  after  another, 

Too  quick  for  groan  or  sigh, 

Each  turned  his  face  with  a  ghastly  pang, 

And  cursed  me  with  his  eye. 

Four  times  fifty  living  men 

His     shipmates     drop 

(And  I  heard  nor  sigh  nor  groan), 

down  dead ; 

With  heavy  thump,  a  lifeless  lump, 

They  dropt  down  one  by  one. 

The  souls  did  from  their  bodies  fly — 

But   Life-in-Dcath  be- 

They fled  to  bliss  or  woe! 

gins  her  work   on  the 
ancient  Mariner. 

And  every  soul  it  passed  me  by 

Like  the  whiz  of  my  Cross-bow! 

PART  IV. 

'  I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner, 

The    Wedding  -  Guest 

I  fear  thy  skinny  hand! 

feareth  that  a  spirit  is 
talking  to  him ; 

And  thou  art  long,  and  lank,  and  brown, 

As  is  the  ribbed  sea-sand! 

'  I  fear  thee  and  thy  glittering  eye, 

And  thy  skinny  hand,  so  brown.' — 

Fear  not,  fear  not,  thou  Wedding-Guest, 

But   the    ancient   Ma- 

This body  dropt  not  down. 

riner  assureth    him  of 
his    bodily    life,     and 

proceedeth     to     relate 

Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone, 

his  horrible  penance. 

Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea! 

And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 

My  soul  in  agony. 

K 
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The  many  men  so  beautiful! 

And  they  all  dead  did  lie; 

And  a  thousand  thousand  slimy  things 

Lived  on;  and  so  did  I. 

I  lookt  upon  the  rotting  sea, 
And  drew  my  eyes  away: 
I  lookt  upon  the  rotting  deck, 
And  there  the  dead  men  lay. 

I  lookt  to  Heaven,  and  tried  to  pray; 
But  or  ever  a  prayer  had  gusht, 
A  wicked  whisper  came,  and  made 
My  heart  as  dry  as  dust. 

I  closed  my  lids,  and  kept  them  close, 

And  the  balls  like  pulses  beat; 

For  the  sky  and  the  sea,  and  the  sea  and  the  sky, 

Lay  like  a  load  on  my  weary  eye, 

And  the  dead  were  at  my  feet. 

The  cold  sweat  melted  from  their  limbs, 
Nor  rot  nor  reek  did  they; 
The  look  with  which  they  lookt  on  me 
Had  never  past  away. 

An  orphan's  curse  would  drag  to  Hell 

A  spirit  from  on  high; 

But  O!  more  horrible  than  that 

Is  the  curse  in  a  dead  man's  eye! 

Seven  days,  seven  nights,  I  saw  that  curse, 

And  yet  I  could  not  die. 

The  moving  Moon  went  up  the  sky, 
And  nowhere  did  abide; 
Softly  she  was  going  up, 
And  a  star  or  two  beside. 

Her  beams  bemockt  the  sultry  main, 
Like  April  hoarfrost  spread; 
But  where  the  ship's  huge  shadow  lay, 
The  charmed  water  burnt  alway 
A  still  and  awful  red. 

Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watcht  the  water-snakes  : 

They  moved  in  tracks  of  shining  white, 

And  when  they  reared,  the  elfish  light 

Fell  oil'  in  hoaiy  flakes. 


He  despiseth  the  crea- 
tures of  the  calm, 


And  envieth  that  they 
should  live,  and  so 
many  lie  dead. 


But  the  curse  liveth  for 
him  in  the  eye  of  the 
dead  men. 


In  his  loneliness  and 
fixedness  he  yearneth 
towards  the  journeying 
Moon,  and  the  stars 
that  still  Sojourn,  yet 
still  move  onward,  and 
everywhere  the  hlue 
sky  belongs  to  them, 
ami  is  their  I 
rest,  and  their  native 
country,  and  their  own 
natural  homes,  which 
they  enter  unannounc- 
ed, as  lords  that  are  cer- 
tainly expected,  and  yet 
there  is  a  silent  joy  at 
their  arrival. 


By    the    light    of    the 
Moon     he     beholdeth 

God's  creatures  of  the 
great  calm ; 
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Within  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watcht  their  rich  attire; 

Blue,  glossy  green,  and  velvet  black, 

They  coiled  and  swam;  and  every  track 

Was  a  flash  of  golden  fire. 


O  happy  living  things!  no  tongue 
Their  beauty  might  declare: 
A  spring  of  love  gusht  from  my  heart, 
And  I  blessed  them  unaware  : 
Sure  my  kind  saint  took  pity  on  me. 
And  I  blessed  them  unaware. 


Their  beauty  and  their 
happiness. 


He    blesseth    them   in 
his  heart. 


The  self-same  moment  I  could  pray; 
And  from  my  neck  so  free 
The  Albatross  fell  off,  and  sunk 
Like  lead  into  the  sea. 


T!is    spell    begins    to 
break. 


PART  V. 

O  Sleep!  it  is  a  gentle  thing, 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole! 
To  Mary  Queen  the  praise  be  given! 
She  sent  the  gentle  sleep  from  Heaven, 
That  slid  into  my  soul. 


The  silly  buckets  on  the  deck, 

That  had  so  long  remained, 

I  dreamt  that  they  were  filled  with  dew, 

And  when  I  awoke,  it  rained. 


By  grace  of  the  Holy 
Mother,  the  ancient 
Mariner  is  refreshed 
with  rain. 


My  lips  were  wet,  my  throat  was  cold, 
My  garments  all  were  dank; 
Sure  I  had  drunken  in  my  dreams, 
And  still  my  body  drank. 

I  moved,  and  could  not  feel  my  limbs 
I  was  so  light — almost 
I  thought  that  I  had  died  in  sleep, 
And  was  a  blessed  ghost. 


And  soon  I  heard  a  roaring  wind; 
It  did  not  come  a-near; 
But  with  its  sound  it  shook  the  sails 
That  were  so  thin  and  sere. 

k  2 


He  heareth  sounds,  ana 
seeth  strange  sights  and 
commotions  in  the  sky 
and  the  element  • 
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The  upper  air  burst  into  life; 
And  a  hundred  fire-flags  sheen, 
To  and  fro  they  were  hurried  about, 
And  to  and  fro,  and  in  and  out, 
The  wan  stars  danced  between. 

And  the  coming  wind  did  roar  more  loud, 
And  the  sails  did  sigh  like  sedge; 
And  the  rain  poured  down  from  one  black  cloud; 
The  Moon  was  at  its  edge. 

The  thick  black  cloud  was  cleft,  and  still 
The  Moon  was  at  its  side: 
Like  waters  shot  from  some  high  crag, 
The  lightning  fell  with  never  a  jag, 
A  river  steep  and  wide. 

The  loud  wind  never  reacht  the  ship,  The  bodies  of  the  ship's 

~.r  11-  ii  crew  are  inspirited,  and 

l  et  now  the  ship  moved  on !  the  ship  moves  on. 

Beneath  the  lightning  and  the  Moon 
The  dead  men  gave  a  groan. 

They  groaned,  they  stirred,  they  all  uprose. 
Nor  spake,  nor  moved  their  eyes; 
It  had  been  strange,  even  in  a  dream, 
To  have  seen  those  dead  men  rise. 

The  helmsman  steered,  the  ship  moved  on, 

Yet  never  a  breeze  upblew; 

The  mariners  all  gan  work  the  ropes 

Where  they  were  wont  to  do; 

They  raised  their  limbs  like  lifeless  tools — 

We  were  a  ghastly  crew. 


The  body  of  my  brother's  son 
Stood  by  me,  knee  to  knee: 
The  body  and  I  pulled  at  one  rope 
But  he  said  nought  to  me. 


'  I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner!' 

Be  calm,  thou  Wedding-Guest, 

'Twas  not  those  souls  that  fled  in  pain.  But  not  by  the  souls  of 

Which  to  their  corses  came  again,  «£•«£ T^iddi™"! 

But  a  troop  Of  Spirits  blest:  b"t  by  a  blessed  troop 

.  of  angelic   spirits   sent 

-„  ,  ,  .  down  by  the  invocation 

ror  when  it  dawned,  they  dropt  their  arms,        of  the  guardian  saint. 

And  clustered  round  the  mast; 

Sweet  sounds  rose  slowly  through  their  mouths, 

And  from  their  bodies  past. 
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Around,  around,  flew  each  sweet  sound, 
Then  darted  to  the  Sun; 
Slowly  the  sounds  came  back  again, 
Now  mixt,  now  one  by  one. 

Sometimes  a-dropping  from  the  sky 
I  heard  the  sky-lark  sing; 
Sometimes  all  little  birds  that  are, 
How  they  seemed  to  fill  the  sea  and  air 
With  their  sweet  jargoning! 

And  now  'twas  like  all  instruments, 
Now  like  a  lonely  flute; 
And  now  it  is  an  angel's  song, 
That  makes  the  Heavens  be  mute. 

It  ceased;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 

A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 

A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 

That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 

Singeth  a  quiet  tune. 

Till  noon  we  quietly  sailed  on, 
Yet  never  a  breeze  did  breathe : 
Slowly  and  smoothly  went  the  ship, 
Moved  onward  from  beneath. 


Under  the  keel,  nine  fathom  deep, 
From  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 
The  spirit  slid;  and  it  was  he 
That  made  the  ship  to  go. 
The  sails  at  noon  left  off  their  tune, 
And  the  ship  stood  still  also. 

The  Sun  right  up  above  the  mast, 
Had  fixt  her  to  the  ocean: 
But  in  a  minute  she  'gan  stir 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion — 
Backwards  and  forwards  half  her  length, 
With  a  short  uneasy  motion. 

Then  like  a  pawing  horse  let  go, 
She  made  a  sudden  bound, 
It  flung  the  blood  into  my  head, 
And  I  fell  down  i'i  aswound. 


The  Lonesome  Spirit 
from  the  South  Pole 
carries  on  the  ship  as 
far  as  the  Line,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  angelic 
troop,  but  still  requir- 
cth  vengeance. 
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How  long  in  that  same  fit  I  lay, 
I  have  not  to  declare; 
But  ere  ray  living  life  returned, 
I  heard,  and  in  my  soul  discerned 
Two  voices  in  the  air. 

'  Is  it  he?'  quoth  one;  '  Is  this  the  man? 
By  him  who  died  on  cross, 
\V"ith  his  cruel  bow  he  laid  full  low 
The  harmless  Albatross. 

The  spirit  who  bideth  by  himself 
In  the  land  of  mist  and  snow, 
He  loved  the  bird  that  loved  the  man 
Who  shot  him  with  his  bow.' 

The  other  was  a  softer  voice. 

As  soft  as  honey-dew; 

Quoth  he,  '  The  man  hath  penance  done, 

And  penance  more  will  do.' 

PART  VI. 

FIRST    VOICE. 

But  tell  me,  tell  me,  speak  again, 
Thy  soft  response  renewing — 
What  makes  that  ship  drive  on  so  fast? 
What  is  the  Ocean  doing? 


The  Polar  Spirit's  fel- 
low-demons, the  invi- 
sible inhabitants  of  the 
element,  take  part  in 
his  wrong,  and  two  of 
them  relate,  one  to  the 
ot  her,  that  penance  long 
and  heavy  for  the  an- 
cient Mariner  hath  been 
accorded  to  the  Polar 
Spirit,  who  returneth 
southward. 


SECOND    VOICE. 

Still  as  a  slave  before  his  lord, 
The  Ocean  hath  no  blast; 
His  great  bright  eye  most  silently 
Up  to  the  Moon  is  cast — 

If  he  may  know  which  way  to  go, 
For  she  guides  him  smooth  or  grim. 
See,  brother,  see!  how  graciously 
She  looketh  down  on  him. 

FIRST    VOICE. 

But  why  drives  on  that  ship  so  fast, 
Without  or  wave  or  wind? 

SECOND    VOICE. 

The  air  is  cut  away  before, 
And  closes  from  behind! 


The  Mariner  hath  been 
cast  into  a  trance,  for 
the  angelic  power  caus- 
oth  the  vessel  to  drive 
northward,  faster  than 
human  life  could  en- 
dure. 
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Fly,  brother,  fly!  more  high,  more  high! 
Or  we  shall  be  belated; 
For  slow  and  slow  that  ship  will  go, 
When  the  Mariner's  trance  is  abated. 

I  woke,  and  we  were  sailing  on,  The  supernatural  mo- 

.       .  , ,  , ,  tion   is    retarded ;    the 

As  in  a  gentle  Weather;  Mariner    awakes,    and 

Twas  night,  calm  night,  the  Moon  was  high;     fa*    penance    begins 

o      »  o      '  «->  anew. 

The  dead  men  stood  together. 

All  stood  together  on  the  deck, 
For  a  charnel  dungeon  fitter; 
All  fixed  on  me  their  stony  eyes; 
That  in  the  Moon  did  glitter. 

The  pang,  the  curse,  with  which  they  died, 
Had  never  passed  away; 
I  could  not  draw  my  eyes  from  theirs, 
Nor  turn  them  up  to  pray. 

And  now  this  spell  was  snapt;  once  more  The  curse  is  finally  ex. 

I  viewed  the  ocean  green, 

And  looked  far  forth,  yet  little  saw 

Of  what  had  else  been  seen — 

Like  one  that  on  a  lonesome  road 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread, 

And  having  once  turned  round,  walks  on, 

And  turns  no  more  his  head; 

Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fiend 

Doth  close  behind  him  tread. 

But  soon  there  breathed  a  wind  on  me, 
Nor  sound  nor  motion  made; 
Its  path  was  not  upon  the  sea 
In  ripple  or  in  shade. 

It  raised  my  hair,  it  fanned  my  cheek 
Like  a  meadow-gale  of  spring — 
It  mingled  strangely  with  my  fears, 
Yet  it  felt  like  a  welcoming. 

Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship — 
Yet  she  sailed  softly  too; 
Sweetly,  sweetly  blew  the  breeze — 
On  me  alone  it  blew. 
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0!  dream  of  joy!  is  this  indeed  And  thi  *n,c!e?*  *£*' 

_,      ,.    ,    ,        *>    J         _  „  riner     beholileth     his 

ihe  lighthouse  top  1  See:  native  country. 

Is  this  the  hill?  is  this  the  kirk? 
Is  this  mine  own  countree? 

We  drifted  o'er  the  harbour-bar. 
And  I  with  sobs  did  pray — 

0  let  me  be  awake,  my  God, 
Or  let  me  sleep  alway! 

The  harbour-bay  was  clear  as  glass, 
So  smoothly  it  was  strewn; 
And  on  the  bay  the  moonlight  lay, 
And  the  shadow  of  the  Moon. 

The  rock  shone  bright,  the  kirk  no  less, 
That  stands  above  the  rock; 
The  moonlight  steeped  in  silentness 
The  steady  weathercock. 

And  the  bay  was  white  with  silent  light,  The    angelic     spirit* 

rr-n       •   '        r  j.x.  leave  the  dead  bodies, 

rill,  rising  from  the  same, 

Full  many  shapes,  that  shadows  were, 

In  crimson  colours  came. 

A  little  distance  from  the  prOW  And    appear    In    their 

Those  crimson  shadows  were ;  own  forms  of  light- 

1  turned  my  eyes  upon  the  deck — 
O  Christ!  what  saw  I  there! 

Each  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat, 
And,  by  the  holy  rood, 
A  man  all  light,  a  seraph-man, 
On  every  corse  there  stood  ! 

This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand; 
It  was  a  heavenly  sight; 
They  stood  as  signals  to  the  land, 
Each  one  a  lovely  light ; 

This  seraph-band,  each  waved  his  hand, 
No  voice  did  they  impart — 
No  voice;  but  O!  the  silence  sank 
Like  music  on  my  heart. 

But  soon  I  heard  the  dash  of  oars, 
I  heard  the  pilot's  cheer; 
My  head  was  turned  perforce  away, 
And  I  saw  a  boat  appear. 
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The  pilot,  and  the  pilot's  boy, 
I  heard  them  coming  fast; 
Dear  Lord  in  heaven!  it  was  a  joy 
The  dead  men  could  not  blast. 

I  saw  a  third — I  heard  his  voice; 

It  is  the  hermit  good; 

He  singeth  loud  his  godly  hymns 

That  he  makes  in  the  wood; 

He'll  shrieve  my  soul,  he'll  wash  away 

The  Albatross's  blood. 

PART  VII. 

This  hermit  good  lives  in  that  wood  The   hermit    of   the 

Which  slopes  down  to  the  sea. 

How  loudly  his  sweet  voice  he  rears! 

He  loves  to  talk  with  marineres 

That  come  from  a  far  countree. 

He  kneels  at  morn,  and  noon,  and  eve — 

He  hath  a  cushion  plump; 

It  is  the  moss  that  wholly  hides 

The  rotted  old  oak-stump. 

The  skiff-boat  neared :  I  heard  them  talk — 
'  Why,  this  is  strange,  I  trow ! 
Where  are  those  lights  so  many  and  fair 
That  signal  made  but  now?' 

'  Strange,  by  my  faith,'  the  hermit  said —  Approaches  the  ship 

*  And  they  answered  not  our  cheer!  with  wonder- 

The  planks  look  warped;  and  see  these  sails 
How  thin  they  are  and  sere! 
I  never  saw  ought  like  to  them, 
Unless  perchance  it  were 

Brown  skeletons  of  leaves  that  lag 
My  forest -brook  along: 
When  the  ivy-tod  is  heavy  with  snow, 
And  the  owlet  whoops  to  the  wolf  below 
That  eats  the  she-wolf's  young.' 

'  Dear  Lord !  it  hath  a  fiendish  look — 
(The  pilot  made  reply) 
I  am  a-feared.'     'Push  on,  push  on!' 
Said  the  hermit  cheerily. 


The  boat  came  closer  to  the  ship, 
But  I  nor  spake  nor  stirred; 
The  boat  came  close  beneath  the  ship, 
And  straight  a  sound  was  heard. 

Under  the  water  it  rumbled  on, 

Still  louder  and  more  dread: 

It  reacht  the  ship,  it  split  the  bay;  The  ship  suddenly  sink- 

The  ship  went  down  like  lead.  eth- 

Stunned  by  that  loud  and  dreadful  sound, 
Which  sky  and  ocean  smote, 
Like  one  that  hath  been  seven  days  drowned 
My  body  lay  afloat; 

But  Swift  as  dreams  myself  I  found  The    ancient    Mariner 

Within  the  pilot's  boat.  £oastaved  in  the  pilot'8 

Upon  the  whirl,  where  sank  the  ship, 
The  boat  spun  round  and  round; 
And  all  was  still,  save  that  the  hill 
Was  telling  of  the  sound. 

I  moved  my  lips — the  pilot  shrieked, 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit; 
The  holy  hermit  raised  his  eyes, 
And  prayed  where  he  did  sit. 

I  took  the  oars:  the  pilot's  boy, 

Who  now  doth  crazy  go, 

Laughed  loud  and  long,  and  all  the  while 

His  eyes  went  to  and  fro: 

'  Ha!  ha!'  quoth  he,  '  full  plain  I  see 

The  Devil  knows  how  to  row !' 

And  now,  all  in  my  own  countree, 
I  stood  on  the  firm  land! 
The  hermit  stepped  forth  from  the  boat, 
And  scarcely  he  could  stand. 

'  O  shrieve  me,  shrieve  me,  holy  man !'  The  ancient  Mariner 

mi      ■■  ..  .  ,  .    ,  '  earnestly  entreateth  the 

lhe  hermit  CrOSt  hlS  brow;  hermit  to  shrieve  him; 

•  Say  quick,'  quoth  he,  '  I  bid  thee  say  g*  ^\^n™nce  of  life 

What  manner  of  man  art  thou?' 

Forthwith  this  frame  of  mine  was  wrenched 

With  a  woful  agony, 

Which  forced  me  to  begin  my  tale; 

And  then  it  left  me  free. 
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Since  then,  at  an  uncertain  hour, 
That  agony  returns; 
And  till  my  ghastly  tale  is  told, 
This  heart  within  me  burns. 

I  pass  like  nisfht  from  land  to  land;  And  ever   and   anon 

*  °  „  .  throughout   his    future 

I  have  strange  power  ot  speech;  life    an    agony   con- 

That  moment  that  his  face  I  see,  *■»-*  "J  »,«» 

I  know  the  man  that  must  hear  me: 
To  him  my  tale  I  teach. 

What  loud  uproar  bursts  from  that  door! 
The  wedding-guests  are  there: 
But  in  the  garden-bower  the  bride 
And  bridemaids  singing  are: 
And  hark  the  little  vesper  bell, 
Which  biddeth  me  to  prayer ! 

0  Wedding-Guest!  this  soul  hath  been 
Alone  on  a  wide  wide  sea; 
So  lonely  'twas,  that  God  himself 
Scarce  seemed  there  to  be. 

O!  sweeter  than  the  marriage  feast, 
'Tis  sweeter  far  to  me 
To  walk  together  to  the  kirk 
With  a  goodly  company ! 

To  walk  together  to  the  kirk, 

And  all  together  pray, 

While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends, 

Old  men,  and  babes,  and  loving  friends, 

And  youths  and  maidens  gay. 

Farewell,  farewell!  but  this  I  tell  And  to  teach,  by  his 

rr,      .!  ^.  -tit    ...  /-i  own  example,  kive  and 

lo  thee,  thou  Wedding-Guest:  reverence  to  all  things 

He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small; 
For  the  dear  God  that  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

The  Mariner,  whose  eye  is  bright, 
Whose  beard  with  age  is  hoar, 
Is  gone;  and  now  the  Wedding-Guest 
Turned  from  the  bridegroom's  door. 


that     God    made    and 
loveth. 
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He  went  like  one  that  hatli  been  stunned, 
And  is  of  sense  forlorn: 
A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 
He  rose  the  morrow  morn. 

[The  following  is  the  passage  referred  to  in  the  Introductory  Note,  as  having  been  supposed 
to  have  furnished  Coleridge  with  the  principal  incident  of  this  ballad.  It  is  found  in  a  work 
entitled,  '  A  Voyage  round  the  World  by  Way  of  the  Great  South  Sea,  performed  in  the 
years  1719-20-21-22,  in  the  Speedwellof  London,  of  24  Guns,  and  100  Men,  (under  his  Majesty's 
Commission  to  Cruize  on  the  Spaniards,  in  the  late  War  with  the  Spanish  Crown,)  till  she 
was  cast  away  on  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandes,  in  May,  1720 ;  and  afterwards  continued  in 
the  Recovery,  the  Jesus  Maria,  and  Sacra  Familia,  &c.  By  Capt.  George  Shelvocke,  Com- 
mander of  the  Speedwell,  Recovery,  &c,  in  this  Expedition.    London,  1726.' 

'  We  had  not  had  the  sight  of  one  fish  of  any  kind,  since  we  were  come  to  the  southward  of 
the  Streights  of  Le  Mair,  nor  one  sea-bird,  except  a  disconsolate  black  Albitross,  who  accom- 
panied us  for  several  days,  hovering  about  us  as  if  he  had  lost  himself,  till  Hatley,  (my  Second 
Captain,)  observing,  in  one  of  his  melancholy  fits,  that  this  bird  was  always  hovering  near  us 
imagined,  from  his  colour,  that  it  might  be  some  ill  omen.  That  which,  I  suppose,  induced 
him  the  more  to  encourage  his  superstition,  was,  the  continued  series  of  contrary,  tempestuous 
winds,  which  had  oppressed  us  ever  since  we  had  got  into  this  sea.  But  be  that  as  it  would, 
he,  after  some  fruitless  attempts,  at  length  shot  the  Albitross,  not  doubting  (perhaps)  that  we 
should  have  a  fair  wind  of  it.'  This  hope,  however,  was  not  realized,  for  the  bad  weather 
continued  until  the  vessel  was  eventually  '  cast  away,'  as  the  title  page  expresses  it,  '  on  the 
Island  of  Juan  Fernandes.'] 


.   .  . .. 
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This  pathetic  tale,'  which,  '  whether  viewed  as  a  pic- 
'ture  of  human  emotions  under  circumstances  applicable  to 
all  times,  or  as  a  noble  and  discriminating  tribute  to  the 
English  national  character  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is,' 
says  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  April,  1846, 
'  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  perfect  compositions  of 
its  class,'  is  taken  from  Percy's  '  Reliques,'  where  it  was 
'  printed  from  an  old  black-letter  copy,  corrected  in  part  by 
the  editor's  folio  MS.'  A  copy  in  black  letter,  '  printed 
by  and  for  W.[illiam]  O.fnley]  and  Sold  by  the  boe  killers 
of  Pye-corner  and  London  Bridge  ;'  and  another,  in  Roman 
character,  are  in  the  Roxburghe  Collection,  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  '  most  probably  took  its  rise,'  says  Percy,  '  from 
one  of  those  descents  made  on  the  Spanish  coast  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  :  and  in  all  likelihood,  from  that  which 
is  celebrated  in  the  ballad,'  entitled  '  The  Winning  of  Cales' 
(Cadiz),  by  Lord  Essex,  in  1696.  Of  its  authorship,  nothing, 
it  has  been  remarked,  appears  to  be  known.  Nor  are  we 
informed,  says  a  critic  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  October, 
1846,  '  when  or  whore  the  events  took  place,  nor  who  were 
the  principal  characters ;  and  consequently,  as  seven  cities 
in  Greece  disputed  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to 
Homer,  some  half  dozen  counties  in  England  have  claimed, 
each  for  her  own  special  honour,  the  hero  of  this  song.' 
On  this  subject,  farther  information  will  be  found  in  the 
note,  p.  144.] 

ILL  you  hear  a  Spanish  lady, 

How  she  wooed  an  English  man  ? 

Garments  gay  as  rich  as  may  be 
Decked  with  jewels  she  had  on. 

Of  a  comely  countenance  and  grace  was  she, 

And  by  birth  and  parentage  of  high  degree. 


As  his  prisoner  there  he  kept  her, 

In  his  hands  her  life  did  lye; 
Cupid's  bands  did  tye  them  faster 

By  the  liking  of  an  eye. 
In  his  courteous  company  was  all  her  joy. 
To  favour  him  in  any  thing  she  was  not  coy. 

But  at  last  there  came  commandment 

For  to  set  the  ladies  free, 
With  their  jewels  still  adorned, 

None  to  do  them  injury. 
Then  said  this  lady  mild,  'Full  woe  is  me; 
O,  let  me  still  sustain  this  kind  captivity! 

Gallant  captain,  shew  some  pity 

To  a  ladye  in  distresse; 
Leave  me  not  within  this  city, 

For  to  dye  in  heavinesse: 
Thou  hast  set  this  present  day  my  body  free, 
But  my  heart  in  prison  still  remains  with  thee.' 

'  How  should'st  thou,  fair  lady,  love  me, 

Whom  thou  knowst  thy  country's  foe? 
Thy  fair  wordes  make  me  suspect  thee: 

Serpents  lie  where  flowers  grow.' 
'  All  the  harm  I  wishe  to  thee,  most  courteous  knight, 
God  grant  the  same  upon  my  head  may  fully  light! 

Blessed  be  the  time  and  season, 

That  you  came  on  Spanish  ground; 
If  our  foes  you  may  be  termed, 

Gentle  foes  we  have  you  found: 
With  our  city,  you  have  won  our  hearts  eche  one, 
Then  to  your  country  bear  away,  that  is  your  owne.' 

'  Best  you  still,  most  gallant  lady; 

Best  you  still,  and  weep  no  more; 
Of  fair  lovers  there  is  plenty, 

Spain  doth  yield  a  wondrous  store.' 
'  Spaniards  fraught  with  jealousy  we  often  find, 
But  Englishmen  through  all  the  world  are  counted  kind. 

Leave  me  not  unto  a  Spaniard, 

You  alone  enjoy  my  heart; 
I  am  lovely,  young,  and  tender, 

Love  is  likewise  my  desert: 
Still  to  serve  thee  day  and  night  my  mind  is  prest; 
The  wife  of  every  Englishman  is  counted  blest.' 
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'  It  wold  be  a  shame,  fair  lady, 

For  to  bear  a  woman  hence; 
English  soldiers  never  carry 

Any  such  without  offence.' 
'  I'll  quickly  change  myself,  if  it  be  so, 
And  like  a  page  lie  follow  thee,  where'er  thou  go. 

'  I  have  neither  gold  nor  silver 

To  maintain  thee  in  this  case, 
And  to  travel  is  great  charges, 

As  you  know,  in  every  place.' 
'  My  chains  and  jewels  every  one  shal  be  thy  own, 
And  eke  five  hundred  pounds  in  gold  that  lies  unknown.' 

'  On  the  seas  are  many  dangers, 

Many  storms  do  there  arise, 
Which  wil  be  to  ladies  dreadful, 

And  force  tears  from  watery  eyes.' 
'  Well !  in  troth,  I  shall  endure  extremity, 
For  I  could  find  in  heart  to  lose  my  life  for  thee.' 

'  Courteous  ladye,  leave  this  fancy, 

Here  comes  all  that  breeds  the  strife; 
I  in  England  have  already 

A  sweet  woman  to  my  wife: 
I  will  not  falsify  my  vow  for  gold  nor  gain, 
Nor  yet  for  all  the  fairest  dames  that  live  in  Spain.' 

'  O!  how  happy  is  that  woman 

That  enjoys  so  true  a  friend! 
Many  happy  days  God  send  her! 

Of  my  suit  I  make  an  end: 
On  my  knees  I  pardon  crave  for  my  offence, 
Which  did  from  love  and  true  affection  first  commence. 

Commend  me  to  thy  lovely  lady, 

Bear  to  her  this  chain  of  gold; 
And  these  bracelets  for  a  token; 

Grieving  that  I  was  so  bold  ; 
All  my  jewels  in  like  sort  take  thou  with  thee, 
For  they  are  fitting  for  thy  wife,  but  not  for  me. 

I  will  spend  my  days  in  prayer, 

Love  and  all  her  laws  defye  ; 
In  a  nunnery  will  I  shroud  mee 

Far  from  any  companye: 
But  ere  my  prayers  have  an  end,  be  sure  of  this, 
To  pray  for  thee  and  for  thy  love  I  will  not  miss. 
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Thus  farewell,  most  gallant  captain ! 

Farewell  too  my  heart's  content  ! 
Count  not  Spanish  ladies  wanton, 

Though  to  thee  my  love  was  bent: 
Joy  and  true  prosperity  goe  still  with  thee!' 
'  The  like  fall  ever  to  thy  share,  most  fair  ladie.' 

['  It  was  a  tradition  in  the  Wrest  of  England,'  says  Percy,  ■  that  the  person  admired  by  the 
Spanish  lady  was  a  gentleman  of  the  Popham  family,  and  that  her  picture,  with  the  pearl 
necklace  mentioned  in  the  ballad,  was,  not  many  years  ago,  preserved  at  Littlecot,  near 
Hungerford,  Wilts,  the  seat  of  that  respectable  family.  Another  tradition  hath  pointed  out 
Sir  Richard  Levison,  of  Trentham,  in  Staffordshire,  as  the  subject  of  this  ballad  ;  who  mar- 
ried Margaret,  daughter  of  Charles,  Earl  of  Nottingham ;  and  was  eminently  distinguished 
as  a  naval  officer  and  commander,  in  all  the  expeditions  against  the  Spaniards,  in  the  latter 
end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  particularly  in  that  to  Cadiz,  in  1596,  when  he  was  aged  27. 
He  died  in  160"),  and  has  a  monument,  with  his  effigy  in  brass,  in  Wolverhampton  church.' 

In  the  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  168,  April,  1S46,  the  writer,  speaking  of  the  uncertainty 
there  is  about  both  the  traditions  relative  to  the  supposed  actors  in  the  scene  of  this  ballad, 
as  given  by  Percy,  says,  '  Had  the  necklace  been  still  extant,  the  preference  would  have  been 
due  to  Littlecot ;  but,  as  that  piece  of  evidence  had  disappeared  before  Percy's  time,  we  own 
we  incline  to  prefer  the  claim  of  the  Admiral  to  that  of  '  the  gentleman  of  the  Popham 
family.' '  This  produced  a  letter,  which  appeared  in  '  The  Times'  of  April  30th,  1846,  in 
which  the  writer,  who  signs  himself  '  Charles  Lee,'  and  dates  from  '  Coldrey,  Hants,'  affirms 
that '  the  necklace  is  still  extant,  in  the  possession  of  a  member  of  my  family,  and  in  the 
house  from  whence  I  write.'  '  The  hero,'  he  goes  on  to  say,  '  of  this  beautiful  ballad  was  my 
ancestor,  Sir  John  Bolle,  of  Thorpe  Hall,  Lincolnshire,  of  most  ancient  and  loyal  family,  and 
father  of  that  Col.  Bolle,  who  fell  in  Alton  Church,  whilst  fighting  against  the  rebels,  in 
December,  1 643.  Of  the  truth  of  this  I  am  prepared  to  give  to  the  curious  in  these  matters 
the  most  abundant  evidence.'  Mr.  Lee  then  refers  to  Illingworth's  '  Topographical  Account 
of  Scampton,  with  Anecdotes  of  the  Family  of  Bolles,'  in  which  work  it  is  stated,  he  says, 
that  'the  portrait  of  Sir  John,  drawn  in  1596,  at  the  age  of  36  years,  having  on  the  gold  chain 
given  him  by  the  Spanish  lady,  &c,  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his  descendant,  Captain  Birch.' 
'  That  poitnit,'  says  Mr.  Lee,  'is  now  in  the  possession  of  Captain  Birch's  successor,  Thomas 
Bosvill  Bosvill,  Esq.,  of  Ravenfield  Park,  Yorkshire,  and  may  be  seen  by  any  one.'  Mr.  Lee 
then  adds,  from  lllingworth,  '  On  Sir  John  Bolle's  departure  from  Cadiz,  the  Spanish  lady 
sent,  as  presents  to  his  wife,  a  profusion  of  jewels  and  other  valuables,  amongst  which  was 
her  portrait,  drawn  in  green,  plate,  money,  and  other  treasure.  Some  articles  are  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  family,  though  her  picture  was  unfortunately,  and  by  accident,  disposed 
of  about  half  a  century  since.  This  portrait  being  drawn  in  green,  gave  occasion  to  her  being 
called  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thorpe  Hall,  '  the  green  lady,'  where,  to  this  day,  there  is  a 
traditionary  superstition  among  the  vulgar,  that  Thorpe  Hall  was  haunted  by  the  green  lady, 
who  used  nightly  to  take  her  seat  in  a  particular  tree  near  the  mansion.'  Mr.  Lee  concludes 
his  interesting  letter,  by  mentioning,  that  '  in  lllingworth  there  is  a  long  and  full  account 
of  the  Spanish  lady,  and  the  ballad  given  at  length.' 

The  ballad  would  appear  to  have  been  always  popular  ;  and,  like  '  The  Nut-Brown  Maid,' 
has  found  imitators  among  more  modern  poets.  The  reader  of  Shenstone,  if,  indeed,  '  in  these 
degenerate  days'  he  have  any  readers,  will  remember  the  Moral  Tale,  as  he  calls  it,  entitled 
'  Love  and  Honour,'  in  which,  to  use  his  own  words,  he  '  brought  out  the  '  Spanish  Ladye  and 
her  Knight'  in  less  grovelling  accents  than  the  simple  guise  of  ancient  record  ;'  while  no  one 
—  for  who  does  not  read  him  ?— will  require  to  be  reminded  of  Wordsworth's  '  Armenian  Lady's 
Love,'  in  which  he  has  been  eloquently  said  (Ed.  Kev.)  to  have  imitated  'the  purity  of  senti- 
ment, the  expressive  transitions  of  dialogue,  and  the  peculiar  melody  of  versification,'  of  '  The 
Bpanish  Lady's  Love. 'J 
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[This  ballad  is  printed  from  three  copies;  two  in 
broadside,  printed  respectively  by  T.  Cheney,  Banbury, 
and  the  late  celebrated  Mr.  Pitts,  for  the  use  of  which  the 
editor  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Fillinham,  and 
Mr.  Dixon  ;  and  one  in  a  chap-book,  printed  at  Glasgow, 
by  J.  and  M.  Robertson,  1805,  with  which  he  has  been 
favoured  by  Mr.  Wright.  Of  these,  the  first,  being  appa- 
rently the  oldest,  has  been  adopted  as  the  text ;  while,  as 
the  ballad  is  not  known  to  exist  in  any  other  form,  and  is 
by  no  means  common,  the  more  important  various  read- 
ings of  the  other  two,  which  are  numerous  and  consider- 
able, are  given  in  the  Notes.  This  course  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  thought  better  than  making  up  a  text  from  the  three. 
The  broadside,  printed  at  Banbury  gives  the  title  of  the 
ballad  as  follows :— '  Catskin's  Garland  ;  or,  the  Wander- 
ing Young  Gentlewoman.  In  Five  Parts.  1.  Of  a  rich 
'Squire's  Daughter,  near  London,  who  was  forced  from 
home  by  her  cruel  Father  ;  how  she  made  herself  a  gar- 
ment of  catskins,  and  wandered  up  and  down.  2.  How 
she  came  one  morning  tj  a  Knight's  Door,  and  begged  to 
lie  in  the  Stables,  which  Was  soon  granted,  and  how  she 
was  entertained  after.  3.  How  he  discovered  Catskin  in 
rich  attire,  that  she  had  brought  from  home.  How  he 
fell  in  love  with  her,  and  married  her.  4.  How  her 
mother  and  sister  died,  and  her  father  came  disguised 
like  a  beggar  to  her  gate.  5.  How  he  gave  her  ten  thou- 
sand pounds.'  Of  the  ballad  itself  little  appears  to  be 
known.  It  may,  however,  be  safely  asserted  to  be  much 
older  than  the  oldest  of  the  copies  from  which  it  is  hero 
taken.     As  to  the  story  of  it,  see  the  Note,  p.  153.] 

PART  I 
OU  fathers  and  mothers  and  children  also, 
Come  near  unto  me,  and  soon  you  shall  know, 
The  sense  of  my  ditty,  for  I  dare  to  say, 
The  like  hasn't  been  heard  of  this  many  long  day. 
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This  subject  which  to  you  I  am  to  relate, 
It  is  of  a  'squire  who  had  a  large  estate; 
And  the  first  dear  infant  his  wife  she  did  bare, 
Was  a  young  daughter,  a  beauty  most  fair. 

He  said  to  his  wife,  '  Had  this  but  been  a  boy, 
It  would  please  me  better,  and  increase  my  joy; 
If  the  next  be  of  the  same  sort,  I  declare, 
Of  what  I  am  possessed  it  shall  have  no  share.' 

In  twelve  months  after,  this  woman,  we  hear, 
Had  another  daughter,  of  beauty  most  clear; 
And  when  her  father  knew  'twas  a  female, 
In-to  a  bitter  passion  he  presently  fell. 

Saying,  '  Since  this  is  of  the  same  sort  as  the  first, 

In  my  habitation  she  shall  not  be  nurs'd; 

Pray  let  it  be  sent  into  the  country, 

For  whore  I  am,  truly  this  child  shall  not  be.' 

With  tears  his  dear  wife  unto  him  did  say, 
'  My  dear,  be  contented,  I'll  send  her  away.' 
Then  into  the  country  this  child  she  did  send, 
For  to  be  brought  up  by  an  intimate  friend. 

Altho'  that  her  father  hated  her  so, 

He  good  education  on  her  did  bestow, 

And  with  a  gold  locket,  and  robes  of  the  best, 

This  slighted  young  damsel  was  commonly  drest. 

But  when  unto  stature  this  damsel  was  grown, 
And  found  from  her  father  she  had  no  love  shewn, 
She  cried,  '  Before  I  will  lie  under  his  frown, 
I  am  fully  resolv'd  to  range  the  world  round.' 

PART  II. 

But  now  mark,  good  people,  the  cream  of  the  jest, 
In  what  a  strange  manner  this  female  was  drest; 
Catskins  into  a  garment  she  made,  I  declare, 
The  which  for  her  clothing  she  daily  did  wear: 

Her  own  rich  attire,  and  jewels  beside, 
They  up  in  a  bundle  together  were  ty'd; 
And  to  seek  her  fortune  she  wander'd  away 
And  when  she  had  wander'd  a  cold  winter's  day, 
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In  the  evening-tide  she  came  to  a  town, 
Where  at  a  knight's  door  she  sat  herself  down, 
For  to  rest  herself,  who  was  weary  for  sure. 
This  noble  knight's  lady  then  came  to  the  door, 

And  seeing  this  creature  in  such  sort  of  dress, 
The  lady  unto  her  these  words  did  express, 
•  From  whence  came  you,  or  what  will  you  have'''' 
She  said,  '  A  nights  rest  in  your  stable  I  crave.' 

The  lady  said  to  her,  '  I  grant  thy  desire, 
Come  into  the  kitchen  and  stand  by  the  fire;' 
Then  she  thank'd  the  lady,  and  went  in  with  haste, 
Where  she  was  gaz'd  on  from  biggest  to  the  least. 

And,  being  warm'd,  her  hunger  was  great, 
They  gave  her  a  plate  of  good  food  for  to  eat; 
And  then  to  an  outhouse  this  damsel  was  led, 
Where  with  fresh  straw  she  soon  made  her  a  bed. 

And  when  in  the  morning  the  day-light  she  saw, 
Her  rich  robes  and  jewels  she  hid  in  the  straw; 
And  being  very  cold,  she  then  did  retire, 
And  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  stood  by  the  fire. 

The  cook  said,  '  My  lady  promis'd  that  thee 
Shouldest  be  a  scullion  to  wait  upon  me: 
What  say'st  thou,  girl,  art  thou  willing  to  bide?' 

'  With  all  my  heart,'  then  she  to  her  reply 'd. 

0 

To  work  at  her  needle  she  could  very  well, 
And  raising  of  paste  few  could  her  excel; 
She  being  so  handy,  the  cook's  heart  did  win, 
And  then  she  was  call'd  by  the  name  of  Catskin. 

PART  in. 

This  knight  had  a  son  both  comely  and  tall. 
Who  often  times  used  to  be  at  a  ball, 
A  mile  out  of  town,  and  one  evening  tide, 
To  see  a  fine  dancing  away  he  did  ride. 

Catskin  said  to  his  mother,  '  Madam,  let  me 
Go  after  your  son,  this  ball  for  to  see.' 
With  that,  in  a  passion  this  lady  she  grew, 
And  struck  her  with  a  ladle,  and  broke  it  in  two. 
l  2 
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Being  thus  served,  she  then  got  away, 
And  in  her  rich  garments  herself  did  array, 
Then  to  see  this  ball  she  then  did  retire, 
Where  she  danc'd  so  fine  all  did  her  admire. 

The  sport  being  done,  this  young  squire  did  say, 
'  Young  lady,  where  do  you  live,  tell  me,  I  pray?' 
Her  answer  to  him  was,  '  Sir,  that  I  will  tell, 
At  the  sign  of  the  broken  ladle  I  dwell.' 

She  being  very  nimble,  got  home  first  'tis  said, 
And  with  her  catskin  robes  she  soon  was  arrayed; 
Then  into  the  kitchen  again  she  did  go, 
But  where  she  had  been  none  of  them  did  know. 

Next  night  the  young  'squire,  himself  to  content, 
To  see  the  ball  acted,  away  then  he  went. 
She  said,  '  Let  me  go  this  ball  for  to  view ;' 
She  struck  her  with  a  skimmer,  and  broke  it  in  two- 
Then  out  of  doors  she  ran,  being  full  of  heaviness, 
And  with  her  rich  garments  herself  she  did  dress, 
For  to  see  this  ball  she  ran  away  with  speed, 
And  to  see  her  dancing  all  wonder'd  indeed. 

The  ball  being  ended,  the  'squire  said  then, 
'  Pray  where  do  you  live?'     She  answered  him, 
'  Sir,  because  you  ask  me,  account  I  will  give, 
At  the  sign  of  the  broken  skimmer  I  live.' 

Being  dark,  she  left  him,  and  home  did  hie, 
And  in  her  catskin  robes  she  was  drest  presently, 
And  into  the  kitchen  among  them  she  went, 
But  where  she  had  been  they  were  all  innocent. 

The  'squire  came  home  and  found  Catskin  there, 
He  was  in  amaze,  and  began  for  to  swear, 
■  For  two  nights  at  the  ball  has  been  a  lady, 
The  sweetest  of  beauties  that  e'er  I  did  see. 

She  was  the  best  dancer  in  all  the  whole  place, 
.And  very  much  like  our  Catskin  in  the  face; 
Had  she  not  been  drest  in  that  costly  degree, 
I  would  have  sworn  it  was  Catskin's  body.' 

Next  night  he  went  to  see  this  ball  once  more; 
Then  she  ask'd  his  mother  to  go  as  before, 
Who  having  a  bason  of  water  in  hand, 
She  threw  it  at  Catskin,  as  I  understand. 
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Shaking  her  wet  ears,  out  of  doors  she  did  run, 
And  dressed  herself  when  this  thing  she  had  done; 
To  see  this  ball  acted  she  then  run  her  ways, 
To  see  her  fine  dancing  all  gave  her  the  praise. 

And  having  concluded,  the  young  squire  he 
Said,  'From  whence  do  you  come,  pray  now  tell  me?' 
Her  answer  was,  '  Sir,  you  shall  know  the  same, 
From  the  sign  of  the  bason  of  water  I  came.' 

Then  homeward  she  hurried,  as  fast  as  might  be, 
This  young  'squire  then  was  resolved  to  see 
Whereto  she  belong'd,  then  follow'd  Catskin, 
Into  an  old  straw-house  he  saw  her  creep  in. 

He  said,  '  0  brave  Catskin,  I  find  it  is  thee, 
Who  these  three  nights  together  has  so  charmed  me, 
Thou'rt  the  sweetest  creature  my  eyes  e'er  beheld, 
With  joy  and  comfort  my  heart  it  is  fill'd. 

Thou  art  the  cook's  scullion,  but  as  I  have  life, 
Grant  me  thy  love  and  I'll  make  thee  my  wife, 
And  you  shall  have  maids  to  wait  at  your  call.' 
'  Sir,  that  cannot  be,  I've  no  portion  at  all.' 

'  Thy  beauty  is  portion,  my  joy  and  my  dear, 
I  prize  it  far  better  than  thousands  a  year, 
And  to  gain  my  friends'  consent,  I've  got  a  trick, 
I'll  go  to  my  bed  and  feign  myself  sick. 

There's  none  shall  attend  me  but  thee,  I  protest, 
And  some  day  or  other  in  thy  richest  dress 
Thou  shalt  be  drest;  if  my  parents  come  nigh. 
I'll  tell  them  that  for  thee  sick  I  do  lie.' 


PART  IV. 

Having  thus  consulted,  this  couple  parted; 
Next  day  this  young  'squire  took  to  his  bed, 
When  his  dear  parents  this  thing  perceiv'd, 
For  fear  of  his  death  they  were  heartily  griev'd. 

To  tend  him  they  sent  for  a  nurse  presently, 
He  said,  '  None  but  Catskin  my  nurse  now  shall  be. 
His  parents  said,  '  No.'     He  said,  '  But  she  shall, 
Or  else  I'll  have  none-  for  to  nurse  ine  at  all.' 
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His  parents  both  wonder'd  to  hear  him  say  thus, 
That  no  one  but  Catskin  must  be  his  nurse; 
So  then  his  dear  parents  their  son  to  content, 
Up  into  the  chamber  poor  Catskin  they  sent. 

Sweet  cordials  and  other  rich  things  were  prepar'd, 
Which  betwixt  this  young  couple  was  equally  shar'd; 
And  when  all  alone,  they  in  each  other's  arms, 
Enjoy'd  one  another  in  love's  pleasant  charms. 

At  length  on  a  time  poor  Catskin,  'tis  said, 
In  her  rich  attire  she  then  was  array'd; 
And  when  his  mother  the  chamber  drew  near, 
Then  much  like  a  goddess  did  Catskin  appear. 

Which  caus'd  her  to  startle,  and  thus  she  did  say, 
'  What  young  lady's  this,  son,  tell  me  I  pray?' 
He  said,  '  It  is  Catskin,  for  whom  I  sick  he, 
And  without  I  have  her  with  speed  I  shall  die.' 

His  mother  ran  down  for  to  call  the  old  knight. 
Who  ran  up  to  see  this  amazing  great  sight; 
He  said,  '  Is  this  Catskin  we  hold  so  in  scorn? 
I  ne'er  saw  a  finer  dame  since  I  was  born.' 

The  old  knight  said  to  her,  '  I  pry'thee  tell  me, 
From  whence  dost  thou  come,  and  of  what  family.' 
Then  who  was  her  parents  she  gave  them  to  know, 
And  what  was  the  cause  of  her  wandering  so. 

The  young  'squire  said,  '  If  you  will  save  my  life, 
Pray  grant  this  young  creature  may  be  my  wife.' 
His  father  reply 'd,  '  Your  life  for  to  save, 
If  you  are  agreed  my  consent  you  shall  have.' 

Next  day,  with  great  triumph  and  joy  as  we  hear, 
There  were  many  coaches  came  far  and  near; 
She  lunch  like  a  goddess  drest  in  great  array, 
Catskin  to  the  'squire  was  married  that  day. 

For  several  days  this  great  wedding  did  last, 
Where  was  many  topping  and  gallant  rich  guests; 
And  for  joy  the  bells  rung  all  over  the  town, 
And  bottles  of  claret  went  merrily  round. 

When  Catskin  was  married,  her  fame  to  raise, 
To  see  her  modest  carriage  all  gave  her  the  praise; 
Thus  her  charming  beauty  the  squire  did  win, 
And  who  lives  so  great  as  he  and  Catskin. 
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PART  V. 

Now  in  the  fifth  part  I'll  endeavour  to  shew, 
How  things  with  her  parents  and  sister  did  go; 
Her  mother  and  sister  of  life  bereft, 
And  all  alone  the  old  knight  he  was  left. 

And  hearing  his  daughter  being  married  so  brave, 
He  said,  'In  my  noddle  a  fancy  I  have; 
Drest  like  a  poor  man  a  journey  I'll  make, 
And  see  if  on  me  some  pity  she'll  take.' 

Then  drest  like  a  beggar  he  goes  to  the  gate, 
Where  stood  his  daughter,  who  appear'd  very  great; 
He  said,  '  Noble  lady,  a  poor  man  I  be, 
And  am  now  forced  to  ci'ave  charity.' 

With  a  blush  she  asked  him  from  whence  he  came; 
With  that  then  he  told  her,  and  also  his  name; 
She  said,  '  I'm  your  daughter,  whom  you  slighted  so, 
Yet,  nevertheless,  to  you  kindness  I'll  shew. 

Thro'  mercy  the  Lord  hath  provided  for  me. 
Now,  father,  come  in  and  sit  down,'  then  said  she. 
Then  the  best  of  provisions  the  house  could  aiford, 
For  to  make  him  welcome  was  set  on  the  board. 

She  said,  '  Thou  art  welcome,  feed  hearty,  I  pray; 
And,  if  you  are  willing,  with  me  you  shall  stay, 
So  long  as  you  live.'     Then  he  made  this  reply, 
'  I  am  only  come  thy  love  for  to  try. 

Thro'  mercy,  my  child,  I  am  rich,  and  not  poor, 
I  have  gold  and  silver  enough  now  in  store; 
And  for  the  love  that  at  thy  house  I  have  found, 
For  a  portion  I'll  give  thee  ten  thousand  pounds.' 

So  in  a  few  days  after,  as  I  understand, 
This  man  he  went  home  and  sold  off  his  land; 
And  ten  thousand  pounds  to  his  daughter  did  give, 
And  now  altogether  in  love  they  do  live. 

[In  the  following  list  of  various  readings,  P.  denotes  Mr   Titts'  edition,  and  G   the  Glasgow 
chap- book.] 

PART  1 
St.  1,  line  2.  '  Come' ;  Draw,  P.  ;  Come  draw,  G      Line  4      heard  of;'  printed.     P.,  and  G. 
St.  2,  line  2.  '  Sq  lire' ;  young  squire,  1'. ,  Squire's  son,  G.     Line  4.    fair',  rare,  G. 
St.  3,  line  1.     bat' ;  child,  P.,  and  G      Line  4.  '  i;':  he,  P.  ,  she,  G. 
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St.  4,  line  3.  '  father' ;  husband.    Line  4.  strong  bitter,  G.,  omitting  '  presently'. 

St.  6,  line  2.  '  my  dear' ;  husband,  P.,  and  G.    Line  3.  '  this  child  she' ;  with  speed  her,  P. ; 

it,  G.    Line  4.  'an  intimate' ;  one  who  was  her,  P  ,  and  G. 
St.  7,  line  4.  'damsel';  female,  P. 
St.  8,  line  2.  '  her  father' ;  him.    Line  4.  '  range  the  world' ;  travel  the  country,  P. 

PART  II. 

St.  1,  line  1.  G.  omits  '  mark'.    Line  2.  « a  strange' ;  sort  of,  P.,  and  G. ;  '  female' ;  creature, 

P.;   lady,  G.     Line  3.  With  Catskins  she  made  a  robe  I  declare;   line  4.  'clothing'  ; 

covering,  P.,  and  G. 
St.  2,  line  1 .  '  own' ;  new,  G.     Line  2.  '  they' ;  then,  P.,  and  G.     '  together' ;  by  her  way  they, 

P. ;  by  her  then,  G.     Line  4.  '  wandered' ;  travelled,  P.,  and  G.    '  cold' ;  whole,  G. 
St.  3,  line  1.  P.  omits  '  tide' ;  line  2.  '  where',  and  '  herself.    Line  3.  '  weary  for  sure' ;  tired, 

sore,  P. ;  tired  to  be  sure,  G. 
St.  4,  line  1 .  fair  creature ;  line  3.  Whence  earnest  thou  girl,  and  what  wouldst  thou  have  ?  P. 

Line  4.  'said';  cry'd ;  'rest';  quarters,  G. 
St.  5,  line  4.  'biggest' ;  highest,  P. 
St.  6,  line  1.  '  Well  warmed' ;  P.,  and  G.     Line  2.  '  plate' ;  piece,  P. ;  dish,  G.  ;  '  food' ;  meat, 

G.    Line  3.  '  damsel' ;  fair  creature,  P. ;  creature,  G. ;  '  led',  had,  P. 
St.  7,  line  2.  '  rich  robes' ;  riches,  P.    Line  4.  To  the  kitchen  and  stand,  P. ;  to  go  to  the,  G . 
St.  H,  line  1.  hath  promised  that  thou ;  line  2.  Shalt  be  as  a  scullion  to  wait  on  me  now,  G. 

Line  4.  truly  to  him  she,  P.,  and  G. 
St.  9.  for  raising,  P.,  and  G. 

PART  III. 

St.  1,  line  1.  '  Knight';  lady,  P.,  and  G.     Line  4.  To  dance  at  this  ball,  P.  ;  to  see  the  ball 

acted,  G. 
St.  2,  line  2.  P.  omits  'your'  and  'for',    fine  ball ;  line  3.  'she  grew' ;  flew;  which  she  broke 

in  two,  G. 
St.  3,  line  1.  '  got' ;  went,  G.     Line  2.  '  in  her' ;  with,  P. ;  with  a,  G.     Line  3.  P.  omits  '  to 

see*.    '  She  then',  with  speed,  P.  ;  great  speed,  G.     Line  4.  'fine' ;  bravely,  P.  ;  rarely,  G. 
St.  G,  line   1.  'night';  day,  G. ;  '  himself  to' ;  to  give  him,  P.     Line  2.  'see  the  ball  acted, 

away  then' ;  dance  at  this  ball  again,  P.     Line  3.  pray  let,  P.,  and  G.  ;   'view';  see; 

line  4.  '  two' ;  three,  G. 
St.  7,  line  1.  '  full  of  ;  with,  G.     Line  2.  '  she' ;  soon,  P.,  which  in  line  3,  omits  '  to  see'. 
St.  8,  line  1.  young  squire  then  said,  P.;  young  squire  then,  G.     Line  2.  Said,  where,  &c, 

G.     '  him' ;  again,  P.,  and  G. 
St.  9,  line  I.  'left';  lost,  G.     homeward,  P.,  and  G. 
St.  10,  line  1.   When  the  squire,  P.,  and  G.    Line  3.  P.  omits  'been'. 
St.  11,  line  3.  '  in  that  costly';  to    that  comely,  G.     Line  4.  '  was  Catskin's  body' ;  had  been 

tut  -kin  boldly,  P. ;  bodily,  G. 
St.  12,  lino  1.  To  the  ball  he  did  go  once  more,  P.,  and  G.     Line  2.  let  her  go,  &c,  P. 
St.  13,  line  3.  To  the  ha.ll  once  more  she  then  went,  P. 

St.  14,  line  1.  young  squire  said  he,  P.  Line  2.  '  now' ;  lady  ;  line  3.  soon  shall  know,  P.,  and  G 
St.  16,  line  4.  'comfort';  content,  P.;  contentment,  G. 
St.  1.7.  lino  2.   But  thy  love  ;  line  3.  'to  wait',  for  to  be,  P.,  and  G. 
St.  18,  line  2.  a  thousand,  P.     Line  3.  'gain' ;  have,  P.,  and  G. 
St.  19,  line  1.  'protest' ;  profess;  line  3.  'drest',  clad,  P.     Line  4.  sick  and  like  to  die,  G. 

PART  IV. 
St.  l.linc  I.  'heartily';  sorely,  P. 

St.  2,  line  1.  '  presently',  speedily  ;  line  3.  no,  son,  P.     Line  4    I  shall  have  no  nurse,  G. 
St.  3,  line  2.  must  needs,  G. 
St.  I,  lino  2.  P.,  and  G.  omit  'young'. 
St.  6,  line  1.  '  startle',  stare ;  line  2 ;' son' ;  come,  P.    Line  3.   Why!  tis  Catskin,  G. 
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St.  7,  line  I.  '  ran  down' ;  then  hastened,  to  call  up  the  knight,  P.     '  call' ;  till,  G.     Line  2, 

great  amazing,  P. 
St.  8,  line  3.  '  was' ;  were,  P.,  and  G.     '  them' ;  him,  G. 

St.  9,  line  1.  G.  omits  '  young'.    '  said' ;  cry'd ;  line  2.  she  may,  &c,  P.,  and  G. 
St.  10,  line  2.  'came';  both,  G.    Line  3.  'She';  then;  'great';  rich,  P.,  and  G. 
St.  11,  line  1.  P.  omits '  great'.    Line  2.  'rich  guests',  report;  line  4.  'claret  went';  canary 

roll'd,  P. ;  troll'd,  G. 
St.  12,  line  2.  '  To  see' ;  who  saw,  P. 

PART  V. 

St.  1,  line  3.  are  bereft ;  line  4.  'knight' ;  squire,  P.,  and  G. 

St.  2,  line  2.  '  fancy' ;  scheme,  P. 

St.  3,  line  1.  'goes';  went,  P.,  and  G.    Line  2.  'appear'd';  looked,  P.    Line  4.  your  charity, 

P.,  and  G. 
St.  4,  line  2.  'And  also  his  name';  and  gave  her  his  hand,  G.     Line  4.  some  kindness,  P., 

and  G. 
St.  7,  line  1.  dear  child,  P.    Line  3.  'house',  hands,  P.,  and  G. 
St.  8,  line  2.  all  his  land,  P.,  and  G.     Line  4.  '  now* ;  then  ;  '  do' ;  did  ;  G 


'  The  story  of  this  ballad,'  says  Mr.  Halliwell,  ('  Nursery  Rhymes  of  England,'  p.  48,)  '  is  of 
Oriental  origin.'  In  that  work,  that  gentleman  gives  a  version  from  the  recitation  of '  an  old 
nurse,  aged  eighty-one,'  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  The  reader  will  doubtless 
recollect  the  '  Arabian  Nights' '  Tale  of '  The  two  Sisters  who  envied  their  younger  sister,' — 
which,  however,  has  little  in  common  with  '  Catskin's  Garland,'  beyond  the  general  idea  ex- 
pressed in  the  title, — and  the  well-known  fairy  tale  of  '  Cinderella' ;  between  which  and  the 
present  ballad  the  similarity  is  very  great.  Several  versions  of  a  story  of  the  same  kind,  en- 
titled '  Ashputtel,'  'are  current  in  Hesse  and  Zwehrn,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  universal 
currency,  being  popular  among  the  Welsh,  as  it  is  also  among  the  Poles  ;  and  Schottky  found 
it  among  the  Servian  fables.  Rollenhagen,  in  his  '  Froschmauseler,'  a  satire  of  the  sixteeenth 
century,  speaks  of  the  despised  Asehen-pOssel ;  and  Luther  illustrates  from  it  the  subjection 
of  Abel  to  his  brother  Cain.  MM.  Grimm  trace  out  several  other  proverbial  allusions,  even 
in  the  Scandinavian  traditions ;  and  lastly,  the  story  is  hi  the  Neapolitan  '  Pentamerone,'  under 
the  title  of '  Cennerentola.'  Another  story,  entitled  Cat-skin,  but  differing  considerably  from 
the  ballad,  is  likewise  current  in  Hesse,  and  in  Paderborn ;  it  is  known  as  Perrault's  '  Peau 
d' Ane',  and  as  Ll'orza,'  of  the  '  Pentamerone,'  ii.  6.  See  also  Straparola,  '  Notti  piacevoli,'  i.  4.' 
('  Gammer  Grethel  ;  or,  German  Fairy  Tales  and  Popular  Stories,'  &c.  London,  Is39.) 
'  Catskin's  Garland,'  however,  would  seem  to  be  a  genuine  English  ballad,  the  author  of 
which  was,  in  all  probability,  unacquainted  with  '  the  tongues,'  and  merely  '  did  into  rhyme' 
a  story  current  among  his  countrymen.] 
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['This  ancient  legend,'  as  Ritson  calls  it,  is  taken 
from  his  '  Robin  Hood,'  where  it  was  given  '  from  the  copy 
of  an  edition,  in  4°  and  black  letter,  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  preserved  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge ; 
compared  with,  and,  in  some  places,  corrected  by,  another 
impression  (apparently  from  the  former),  likewise  in  4° 
and  black  letter,  by  William  Copland;  a  copy  of  which 
is  amcnp  Garrick's  old  plays  in  the  Rritish  Museum.' 
Uitson  also  '  adopted'  several  'variations'  of  an  edition 
'  printed  for  Edward  White,  4°,  black  letter,  no  date,  but 
entered  in  the  Stationers'  books,  the  13th  May,  1594.' 
He  likewise  made  some  '  necessary  corrections,'  divided 
the  poem  into  stanzas,  and  supplied  the  words  between 
brackets.  A  fragment  of  another  edition,  printed  at 
Edinburgh,  by  Androw  Myllar  and  Walter  Chepman,  in 
1508,  is  stated  by  Ritson  to  he  in  the  Advocates'  Library 
of  that  city.  The  full  title  of  the  first  edition,  according 
to  him,  is  as  follows: — '  Here  beginneth  a  mery  geste  of 
Robyn  Hode  and  his  meyne,  and  of  the  proud  sheryfe  of 
Notyngham  ;'  and  the  printer's  colophon  runs  thus: — Ex- 
plycit.  Kynge  Edwarde  and  Robin  hode  and  Lytell  Johan 
Enprented  at  London  in  Flete  strete  at  the  sygne  of  the 
sone  By  Wynken  de  Worde.'  As  to  the  ballad  itself,  see 
the  Note,  p.  201.] 


1TIIE  and  lysten,  gentyln  en, 
That  be  of  frebore  blode; 

I  shall  yon  tell  of  a  good  yemaa, 
His  name  was  Robyn  Hode. 
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Robyn  was  a  proude  outlawe, 
Whyles  he  walked  on  grounde, 

So  courteyse  an  outlawe  as  he  was  one 
Was  never  none  yfounde. 

Robyn  stode  in  Bernysdale, 

And  lened  hym  to  a  tree, 
And  by  hym  stode  Lytell  Johan, 

A  good  y eman  was  he ; 

And  also  dyde  good  Scathelock, 
And  Much  the  millers  sone; 

There  was  no  ynche  of  his  body, 
But  it  was  worthe  a  grome. 

Than  bespake  hym  Lytell  Johan 

All  unto  Robyn  Hode, 
•  Mayster,  yf  ye  wolde  dyne  betyme, 

It  wolde  do  you  moch  good.' 

Then  bespake  good  Robyn, 

'  To  dyne  I  have  no  lust, 
Tyll  I  have  some  bolde  baron, 

Or  some  unketh  gest, 

[Or  els  some  by  shop  or  abbot  J 
That  may  paye  for  the  best; 

Or  some  knyght  or  some  squyere 
That  dwelleth  here  by  west.' 

A  good  maner  than  had  Robyn, 
In  londe  where  that  he  were, 

Every  daye  or  he  woulde  dyne 
Thre  messes  wolde  he  here  : 

The  one  in  the  worshyp  of  the  fader, 
The  other  of  the  holy  goost, 

The  thyrde  was  of  our  dere  lady, 
That  he  loved  of  all  other  mostc. 

Robyn  loved  our  dere  lady, 

For  doute  of  dedely  synne; 
Wolde  he  never  do  company  harme 

That  ony  woman  was  ynne. 

'  Mayster,'  than  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 
'  And  we  our  horde  .shall  sprede, 

Tell  us  whether  we  shall  gone, 
And  what  lyfe  we  shall  le  lej 
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Where  we  shall  take,  where  we  shall  leve, 

"Where  we  shall  abide  behynde, 
Where  we  shall  robbe,  where  we  shall  reve, 

Where  we  shall  bete  and  bynde.' 

'  Ther  of  no  fors,'  said  Robyn, 

'  We  shall  do  well  ynough; 
But  loke  ye  do  no  housbonde  harine 

That  tylleth  with  his  plough; 

No  more  ye  shall  no  good  yeman, 
That  walketh  by  gi-ene  wode  shawe, 

Ne  no  knyght,  ne  no  squyer, 
That  wolde  be  a  good  tela  we. 

These  byshoppes,  and  thyse  archebysshoppes, 

Ye  shall  them  bete  and  bynde; 
The  hye  sheryfe  of  Notynghame, 

Hym  holde  in  your  mynde.' 

'  This  worde  shall  be  holde,'  sayd  Lytyll  Johan, 

'  And  this  lesson  shall  we  lere; 
It  is  ferre  dayes,  god  sende  us  a  gest, 

That  we  were  at  our  dynere.' 

'  Take  thy  good  bowe  in  thy  hande,'  said  Robyn, 

'  Let  Moche  wende  with  the, 
And  so  shall  Wyllyam  Scathelocke, 

And  no  man  abyde  with  me: 

And  walke  up  to  the  Sayles, 

And  so  to  Watlynge-strete, 
And  wayte  after  some  unketh  gest, 

Up-chaunce  ye  mowe  them  mete. 

Be  he  erle  or  ony  baron, 

Abbot  or  ony  knyght, 
Brynge  hym  to  lodge  to  me, 

Hys  dyner  shall  be  dyght.' 

They  wente  unto  the  Sayles, 

These  yemen  all  thre, 
They  loked  est,  they  loked  west, 

They  myght  no  man  see. 

But  as  they  loked  in  Barnysdale, 

By  a  derne  strete, 
Then  came  there  a  knyght  rydynge, 

Full  sone  they  gan  hym  mete. 
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All  dreri  then  was  his  semblaunte, 

And  lytell  was  hys  pryde, 
Hys  one  fote  in  the  sterope  stode, 

That  other  waved  besyde. 

Hys  hode  hangynge  over  hys  eyen  two, 

He  rode  in  symple  aray; 
A  soryer  man  than  he  was  one 

Rode  never  in  somers-day. 

Lytell  Johan  was  curteyse, 

And  set  hym  on  his  kne: 
'  Welcome  be  ye,  gentyll  knyght, 

"Welcome  are  you  to  me, 

Welcome  be  thou  to  grene  wood, 

Hende  knyght  and  fre; 
My  mayster  hath  abyden  you  fastynge, 

Syr,  all  these  oures  thre.' 

1  Who  is  your  mayster?'  sayd  the  knyght 

Johan  sayde,  '  Robyn  Hode.' 
'  He  is  a  good  yeman,'  sayd  the  knyght, 

'  Of  hym  I  have  herde  moch  good. 

I  graunte,'  he  sayd,  '  with  you  to  wende, 

My  brethren  all  in -fere; 
My  purpose  was  to  have  deyned  to  day 

At  Blythe  or  Dankastere.' 

Forthe  than  went  this  gentyll  knyght, 

With  a  carefull  chere, 
The  teres  out  of  his  eyen  ran, 

And  fell  downe  by  his  lere. 

They  brought  hym  unto  the  lodge  dore, 

When  Robyn  gan  hym  se, 
Full  curteysly  dyde  of  his  hode, 

And  set  hym  on  his  kne. 

'  Welcome,  syr  knyght,'  then  said  Robyn, 

'  Welcome  thou  arte  to  me, 
I  haue  abyde  you  fastynge,  syr, 

All  these  houres  thre.' 

Then  answered  the  gentyll  knyght 

With  wordes  fay  re  and  fre, 
'  God  the  save,  good  Robyn, 

And  all  thy  fayre  meyneV 
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They  washed  togyder  and  wyped  bothe, 

And  set  tyll  theyr  dynere; 
Brede  and  wyne  they  had  ynough, 

And  nombles  of  the  dere; 

Swannes  and  fesauntes  they  had  full  good, 

And  foules  of  the  revere; 
There  fay  led  never  so  lytell  a  byrde, 

That  ever  was  bred  on  brere. 

•  Do  gladly,  syr  knyght,'  sayd  Robyn. 

'  Gramercy,  syr,'  sayd  he, 
'  Such  a  dyner  had  I  not 

Of  all  these  wekes  thre ; 

If  I  come  agayne,  Robyn, 

Here  by  this  countre, 
As  good  a  dyner  I  shall  the  make, 

As  thou  hast  made  to  me.' 

'  Gramercy,  knyght,  sayd  Robyn, 

'  My  dyner  whan  I  have, 
I  was  never  so  gredy,  by  dere  worthy  god, 

My  dyner  for  to  crave. 

But  pay  or  ye  wende,'  sayd  Robyn, 

Me  thynketh  it  is  good  ryght; 
It  was  never  the  maner,  by  dere  worthy  god, 

A  yeman  to  pay  for  a  knyght.' 

'  I  have  nought  in  my  cofers,'  sayd  the  knyght, 

'  That  I  may  profer  for  shame.' 
'  Lytell  Johan,  go  loke,'  sayd  Robyn, 

•  Ne  let  not  for  no  blame. 

Tell  me  trouth,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  So  god  have  parte  of  the.' 
'I  have  no  more  but  ten  shillings,'  sayd  the  knyght, 

'  So  god  have  parte  of  me.' 

'  Yf  thou  have  no  more,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  I  wyll  not  one  peny; 
And  yf  thou  have  nede  of  ony  more, 

More  shall  I  len  the. 

Go  now  forth,  Lytell  Johan, 

The  trouthe  tell  thou  me, 
Yf  there  be  no  more  but  ten  shillings, 

Not  one  penny  that  I  se.' 
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Lytell  Joh;n  spred  downe  his  ruantell, 

Full  fayi  e  upon  the  grounde, 
And  there  he  found  in  the  knyghtes  cofer 

But  even  halfe  a  pounde. 

Lytyll  Johan  let  it  lye  full  styll, 
And  went  to  his  mayster  full  lowe. 

'  What  tydynge,  Johan?'  sayd  Robyn. 
'  Syr,  the  knyght  is  trewe  inough.' 

'  Fyll  of  the  best  wyne,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  The  knyght  shall  begynne; 
Moch  wonder  thynketh  me 

Thy  clothynge  is  so  thynne. 

Tell  me  one  worde,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  And  counsell  shall  it  be; 
I  trowe  thou  were  made  a  knyght  of  forse, 

Or  elles  of  yemanry ; 

Or  elles  thou  hast  ben  a  sory  housband, 
And  leved  in  stroke  and  stryfe; 

An  okerer,  or  elles  a  lechoure,'  said  Robyn, 
'  With  wronge  hast  thou  lede  thy  lyfe.' 

'  I  am  none  of  them,'  sayd  the  knyght, 

'  By  god  that  made  me; 
An  hondreth  wynter  here  before, 

Myne  aunsetters  knyghtes  have  be 

But  ofte  it  hath  befal,  Robyn, 

A  man  hath  be  dysgrate; 
But  god  that  syteth  in  heven  above 

May  amend  his  state. 

Within  two  or  thre  yere,  Robyn,'  he  sayd, 
'  My  neyghbores  well  it  kende, 

Foure  hondreth  pounde  of  good  money 
Full  wel  than  myghte  I  spende. 

Now  have  I  no  good,'  sayd  the  knyght, 
'  But  my  chyldren  and  my  wyfe; 

God  hath  shapen  such  an  ende, 
Tyll  god  may  amende  my  lyfe.' 

'  In  what  maner,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  Hast  thou  lore  thy  riches?' 
'  For  my  grete  foly,'  he  sayd, 

'  And  for  my  kindenesse. 
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I  had  a  sone,  for  soth,  Robyn, 
That  sholde  have  ben  my  eyre, 

When  he  was  twenty  wynter  olde, 
In  felde  vv olde  juste  full  feyre; 

He  slewe  a  knyght  of  Lancastshyre, 

And  a  squyre  bolde; 
For  to  save  hym  in  his  ryght, 

My  goodes  beth  sette  and  solde; 

My  londes  beth  set  to  wedde,  Robyn, 

Untyll  a  certayne  daye, 
To  a  ryche  abbot  here  besyde, 

Of  Saynt  Mary  abbay.' 

'  What  is  the  somme?'  sayd  Robyn, 
'  Trouthe  than  tell  thou  me.' 

'  Syr,'  he  sayd,  '  foure  hondred  pounde, 
The  abbot  tolde  it  to  me.' 

'  Now,  and  thou  lese  thy  londe,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'What  shall  fall  of  the?' 
'  Hastely  I  wyll  me  buske,'  sayd  the  knyght, 

'  Over  the  salte  see, 

And  se  where  Cryst  was  quycke  and  deed, 

On  the  mounte  of  Caluare 
Fare  well,  frende,  and  have  good  daye, 

It  may  noo  better  be ' 

Teeres  fell  out  of  his  eyen  two, 
He  wolde  haue  gone  his  waye — 

'  Farewell,  frendes,  and  have  good  day, 
I  ne  have  more  to  pay.' 

'  Where  be  thy  friendes?'  sayd  Robyn. 

'  Syr,  never  one  wyll  me  know ; 
Whyle  I  was  ryche  inow  at  home, 

Grete  bost  then  wolde  they  blowe, 

And  now  they  renne  awaye  fro  me, 

As  bestes  on  a  rowe; 
They  take  no  more  heed  of  me 

Then  they  me  never  sawe.' 

For  ruthe  then  wepte  Lytell  Johan, 
Scathelocke  and  Much  in  frere. 

'  Fyll  of  the  best  wyne,  sayd  Robyn, 
'  For  here  is  a  symple  chere. 
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Hast  thou  ony  frendes,'  sayd  Robyn, 
'  Thy  borowes  that  wyll  be?' 

'  I  have  none,'  then  sayd  the  knyght, 
'  But  god  that  dyed  on  a  tree.' 

'  Do  waye  thy  japes,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  Therof  will  I  right  none; 
Wenest  thou  I  wyll  have  god  to  borowe? 

Peter,  Poule,  or  Johan? 

Nay,  by  hym  that  me  made, 

And  shope  both  sonne  and  mone; 

Fynde  a  better  borowe,'  sayd  Robyn, 
'  Or  mony  getest  thou  none.' 

'  I  have  none  other,'  sayd  the  knight, 

'  The  sothe  for  to  say, 
But  yf  it  be  our  dere  lady, 

She  fayled  me  never  or  this  day.' 

'  By  dere  worthy  god,'  sayd  Robyn, 
'  To  seche  all  England  thorowe, 

Yet  founde  I  never  to  my  pay 
A  moch  better  borowe. 

Come  now  forthe,  Lytell  Johan, 

And  goo  to  my  tresoure, 
And  brynge  me  foure  hondred  pounde. 

And  loke  that  it  well  tolde  be.' 

Forthe  then  wente  Lytell  Johan, 
And  Scathelocke  went  before, 

He  tolde  out  foure  houndred  pounde, 
By  eyghtene  score. 

'  Is  this  well  tolde?'  said  lytell  Much. 

Johan  sayd,  '  What  greveth  the? 
It  is  almes  to  help  a  gentyll  knyght 

That  is  fall  in  poverte. 

Mayster,'  than  said  Lytell  Johan, 
1  His  clothynge  is  full  thynne, 

Ye  must  gyve  the  knyght  a  lyveray 
To  lappe  his  body  ther  in. 

For  ye  have  scarlet  and  grene,  mayster, 

And  many  a  ryche  aray; 
There  is  no  marchaunt  in  mery  Englonde, 

So  ryche,  I  dare  well  saye.' 
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'  Take  hym  thre  yerdes  of  every  coloure. 

And  loke  that  well  mete  it  be.' 
Lytell  Johan  toke  none  other  mesure 

But  his  bowe  tre, 

And  of  every  handfull  that  he  met 

He  lept  ouer  fotes  thre. 
'  What  devilkyns  draper,'  sayd  litell  Much, 

'  Thynkyst  thou  to  be?' 

Scathelocke  stoode  full  styll  and  lough, 

And  sayd,  '  By  god  allmyght, 
Johan  may  gyve  hym  the  better  mesure, 

By  god,  it  cost  him  but  lyght.' 

'  Mayster,'  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

All  unto  Robyn  Hode, 
'  Ye  must  gyve  that  knight  an  hors, 

To  lede  home  al  this  good.' 

'  Take  hym  a  gray  courser,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  And  a  sadell  newe; 
He  is  our  ladyes  messengere, 

God  lene  that  he  be  true.' 

'  And  a  good  palfraye,'  sayd  lytell  Moch, 

'  To  mayntayne  hym  in  his  ryght.' 
'  And  a  payre  of  botes,'  sayd  Scathelocke, 

<  For  he  is  a  gentyll  knyght.' 

'  "What  shalt  thou  gyve  hym,  Lytel  Johan  ?'  sayd  Robyn. 

'  Syr,  a  payre  of  gylte  spores  clene, 
To  pray  for  all  this  company  : 

God  brynge  hym  out  of  tone!' 

'  Whan  shall  my  daye  be,'  sayd  the  knyght, 

'  Syr,  and  your  wyll  be?' 
1  This  daye  twelve  moneth,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  Under  this  grene  wode  tre. 

It  were  grete  shame,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  A  knyght  alone  to  ryde, 
Without  squyer,  yeinan,  or  page, 

To  walke  by  hys  syde. 

I  shall  the  lene  Lytyll  Johan  my  man, 

For  he  shall  be  thy  knave; 
In  a  yemans  stede  he  may  the  stonde, 

Yf  thou  grete  nede  have.' 
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THE  SECONDE  FYTTE. 

Nowe  is  the  knyght  went  on  this  way, 
This  game  he  thought  full  good, 

When  he  loked  on  Bernysdale, 
He  blyssed  Robyn  Hode; 

And  whan  he  thought  on  Bernysdale, 
On  Scathelock,  Much,  and  Johan, 

He  blyssed  them  for  the  best  company 
That  ever  he  in  come. 

Then  spake  that  gentyll  knyght, 

To  Lytel  Johan  gan  he  saye, 
'  To-morowe  I  must  to  Yorke  toune, 

To  Saynt  Mary  abbay; 

And  to  the  abbot  of  that  place 

Foure  hondred  pounde  I  must  pay; 

And  but  I  be  there  upon  this  nyght 
My  londe  is  lost  for  ay.' 

The  abbot  sayd  to  his  covent, 

There  he  stode  on  grounde, 
'  This  day  twelfe  moneth  came  there  a  knyght 

And  borowed  foure  hondred  pounde. 

[He  borowed  foure  hondred  pounde,] 

Upon  all  his  londe  fre, 
But  he  come  this  ylke  day 

Dysherytye  shall  he  be.' 

'  It  is  full  erely,'  sayd  the  pryoure, 

'  The  day  is  not  yet  ferre  gone, 
I  had  lever  to  pay  an  hondred  pounde, 

And  lay  it  downe  a  none. 

The  knight  is  ferre  be  yonde  the  see, 

In  Englonde  is  his  ryght, 
And  suffreth  honger  and  colde, 

And  many  a  sory  nyght: 

It  were  grete  pytc,'  said  the  pryoure, 

'  So  to  have  his  londe, 
And  ye  be  so  lyght  of  your  conseyence 

Ye  do  to  him  much  vvronge.' 
M  2 
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'  Thou  art  euer  in  ray  berde,'  sayd  the  abbot, 
By  god  and  saynt  Rycharde.' 

With  that  cam  in  a  fat-heded  monke, 
The  heygh  selerer; 

'  He  is  dede  or  hanged,'  sayd  the  monke, 
'  By  god  that  bought  me  dere, 

And  we  shall  have  to  spende  in  this  place 
Foure  hondred  pounde  by  yere.' 

The  abbot  and  the  hy  selerer, 

Sterte  forthe  full  bolde, 
The  high  justyce  of  Englonde 

The  abbot  thei'e  dyde  holde. 

The  hye  justyce  and  many  mo 

Had  take  into  their  honde 
Holy  all  the  knyghtes  det, 

To  put  that  knyght  to  wronge. 

They  deraed  the  knyght  wonder  sore, 

The  abbot  and  hys  meyne: 
'  But  he  come  this  ylke  day 

Dysheryte  shall  he  be.' 

'  He  wyll  not  come  yet,'  sayd  the  justyce, 

'  I  dare  well  undertake.' 
But  in  sorowe  tyme  for  them  all 

The  knyght  came  to  the  gate. 

Than  bespake  that  gentyll  knyght 

Untyll  hys  meyne, 
'  Now  put  on  your  symple  wedes 

That  ye  brought  fro  the  see.' 

[They  put  on  their  symple  wedes,] 
And  came  to  the  gates  anone, 

The  porter  was  redy  hymselfe, 
And  welcomed  them  everychone. 

'  Welcome,  syr  knyght,'  sayd  the  porter, 

'  My  lorde  to  mete  is  he, 
And  so  is  many  a  gentyll  man, 

For  the  love  of  the.' 

The  porter  swore  a  full  grete  othe, 

'  By  god  that  made  me, 
Here  be  the  best  coresed  hors, 

That  ever  yet  sawe  I  me. 
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Lede  them  into  the  stable,'  he  sayd, 

'  That  eased  might  they  be.' 
'  They  shall  not  come  therin,'  sayd  the  knyght, 

'  By  god  that  dyed  on  a  tre.' 

Lordes  were  to  mete  isette 

In  that  abbotes  hall, 
The  knyght  went  forth  and  kneled  downe, 

And  salved  them  grete  and  small. 

'  Do  gladly,  syr  abbot,'  sayd  the  knyght, 

'  I  am  come  to  holde  my  day.' 
The  i'yrst  word  the  abbot  spake, 

'  Hast  thou  brought  my  pay?' 

'  Not  one  peny,'  sayd  the  knyght, 

'  By  god  that  maked  me.' 
'  Thou  art  a  shrewed  dettour,'  sayd  the  abbot; 

'  Syr  justyce,  drynke  to  me. 

What  doost  thou  here,'  sayd  the  abbot, 
'But  thou  haddest  brought  thy  pay?' 

'  For  god,'  than  sayd  the  knight, 
'  To  pray  of  a  lenger  daye.' 

'  Thy  daye  is  broke,'  sayd  the  justyce, 

'  Londe  getest  thou  none.' 
'  Now,  good  syr  justyce,  be  my  frende, 

And  fende  me  of  my  fone.' 

'  I  am  holde  with  the  abbot,'  sayd  the  justyce, 

'  Bothe  with  cloth  and  fee.' 
'  Now,  good  syr  sheryf,  be  my  frende.' 

'  Nay  for  god,'  sayd  he. 

'  Now,  good  syr  abbot,  be  my  frende, 

For  thy  curteyse, 
And  holde  my  londes  in  thy  honde 

Tyll  I  have  made  the  gree; 

And  I  wyll  be  thy  true  servaunte, 

And  trewely  serve  the, 
Tyl  ye  have  foure  hondred  pounde 

Of  money  good  and  free.' 

The  abbot  sware  a  full  grete  othe, 

'  By  god  that  dyed  on  a  tree, 
Get  the  londe  where  thou  may, 

For  thou  getest  none  of  me.' 
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'  By  dere  worthy  god,'  then  sayd  she  knyght, 

'  That  all  this  worlde  wrought, 
But  I  have  my  londe  agayne 

Full  dere  it  shall  be  bought; 

God,  that  was  of  a  mayden  borne, 

Lene  us  well  to  spede! 
For  it  is  good  to  assay  a  frende 

Or  that  a  man  have  nede.' 

The  abbot  lothely  on  him  gan  loke, 

And  vylaynesly  hym  gan  call; 
'  Out,'  he  sayd,  '  thou  false  knyght, 

Spede  the  out  of  my  hall  !' 

'  Thou  lyest,'  then  sayd  the  gentyll  knyght, 

'  Abbot  in  thy  hal; 
False  knyght  was  I  never, 

By  god  that  made  us  all.' 

Up  then  stode  that  gentyll  knyght, 

To  the  abbot  sayd  he, 
'  To  suffre  a  knyght  to  knele  so  longe, 

Thou  canst  no  curteysye; 

In  joustes  and  in  tournement 

Full  ferre  than  have  I  be, 
And  put  myselfe  as  ferre  in  prees 

As  ony  that  ever  I  se.' 

(  What  wyll  ye  gyve  more?'  said  the  justyce, 
'  And  the  knyght  shall  make  a  releyse; 

And  elles  dare  I  safly  swere 

Ye  holde  never  your  londe  in  pees.' 

'  An  hondred  pounde,'  sayd  the  abbot. 

The  justyce  said,  '  Gyve  him  two.' 
'  Nay,  be  god,'  said  the  knyght, 

Yet  gete  ye  it  not  soo: 

Though  ye  wolde  gyve  a  thousande  more, 

Yet  were  ye  never  the  nere; 
Shall  there  never  be  myn  eyre, 

Abbot,  justyse,  ne  frere.' 

He  sterte  hym  to  a  borde  anone, 

Tyll  a  table  rounde, 
And  there  he  shoke  out  of  a  bagge 

Even  foure  hondred  pounde. 
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'  Have  here  thy  golde,  syr  abbot/  sayd  the  knyght, 

'  Which  that  thou  lentest  me; 
Haddest  thou  ben  curteys  at  ray  comynge, 

Rewarde  sholdest  thou  have  be.' 

The  abbot  sat  styll,  and  ete  no  more, 

For  all  his  ryall  chere, 
He  caste  his  hede  on  his  sholder, 

And  fast  began  to  stare. 

*  Take  me  my  golde  agayne,'  sayd  the  abbot, 

'  Syr  justyce,  that  I  toke  the.' 
'  Not  a  peuy,'  sayd  the  justyce, 
'  By  god,  that  dyed  on  a  tree.' 

'  Syr  abbot,  and  ye  men  of  lawe, 

Now  have  I  holde  my  daye, 
Now  shall  I  have  my  londe  agayne, 

For  ought  that  you  can  saye.' 

The  knyght  stert  out  of  the  dore, 

Awaye  was  all  his  care, 
And  on  he  put  his  good  clothynge, 

The  other  he  lefte  there. 

He  wente  hym  forthe  full  mery  syngynge, 

As  men  have  tolde  in  tale, 
His  lady  met  hym  at  the  gate, 

At  home  in  Wierysdale. 

'  Welcome,  my  lorde,'  sayd  his  lady; 
'  Syr,  lost  is  all  your  good  ?' 

*  Be  mery,  dame,'  sayd  the  knyght, 

'  And  praye  for  Robyn  Hode, 

That  ever  his  soule  be  in  blysse, 

He  holpe  me  out  of  my  tene; 
Ne  had  not  be  his  kyndenesse, 

Beggers  had  we  ben. 

The  abbot  and  I  acordyd  ben, 

He  is  served  of  his  pay, 
The  good  yeman  lent  it  me, 

As  I  came  by  the  way.' 

This  knyght  than  dwelled  fayre  at  home, 

The  soth  for  to  say, 
Tyll  he  had  got  foure  hondreth  pounde, 

All  redy  for  too  paye. 
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He  purveyed  hym  an  hondred  bowes, 
The  strenges  [were]  welle  dyght, 

An  hondred  shefe  of  arowes  good, 
The  hedes  burnyshed  full  bryght, 

And  every  arowe  an  elle  longe, 

With  pecocke  well  ydyght, 
Inocked  all  with  whyte  sylver, 

It  was  a  semly  syght. 

He  purveyed  hym  an  hondreth  men, 

Well  harneysed  in  that  stede, 
And  hymselfe  in  that  same  sete, 

And  clothed  in  whyte  and  rede. 

He  bare  a  launsgay  in  his  honde, 

And  a  man  ledde  his  male, 
And  reden  with  a  lyght  songe, 

Unto  Bernysdale. 

As  he  went  at  a  brydge  ther  was  a  wrastelyng, 

And  there  taryed  was  he, 
And  there  was  all  the  best  yemen, 

Of  all  the  west  countree. 

A  full  fayre  game  there  was  upset, 

A  whyte  bull  up  ipyght; 
A  grete  courser  with  sadle  and  brydil, 

With  golde  burneyshed  full  bryght; 

A  payre  of  gloves,  a  rede  golde  rynge, 
A  pype  of  wyne,  in  good  fay; 

What  man  bereth  him  best,  I  wys, 
The  pryce  shall  bere  away. 

There  was  a  yeman  in  that  place, 

And  best  worthy  was  he, 
And  for  he  was  ferre  and  frend  bestad, 

Islayne  he  sholde  have  be. 

The  knyght  had  reuth  of  this  yeman, 
In  place  where  that  he  stode, 

He  said  that  yoman  sholde  have  no  harme, 
For  love  of  Kobyn  Hode. 

The  knyght  presed  into  the  place, 
An  hondred  folowed  hym  fre, 

With  bowes  bent,  and  arowes  sharpe, 
For  to  shende  that  company. 
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They  sholdred  all,  and  made  hym  rome, 

To  wete  what  he  wolde  say, 
He  toke  the  yeman  by  the  honde, 

And  gave  hym  all  the  playe; 

He  gave  hym  fyve  marke  for  his  wyne, 

There  it  laye  on  the  molde, 
And  bad  it  sholde  be  sette  a  broche, 

Drynke  who  so  wolde. 

Thus  longe  taryed  this  gentyll  knyght, 

Tyll  that  playe  was  done, 
So  longe  abode  Robyn  fastynge, 

Thre  houres  after  the  none. 


THE  THYRDE  FYTTE. 

Lyth  and  lysten,  gentyll  men, 

All  that  now  be  here, 
Of  Lytell  Johan,  that  was  the  knyghtes  man, 

Good  myrthe  ye  shall  here. 

It  was  upon  a  mery  day, 

That  yonge  men  wolde  go  shete, 

Lytell  Johan  fet  his  bowe  anone, 
And  sayd  he  wolde  them  mete. 

Thre  tymes  Lytell  Johan  shot  about, 

And  alway  cleft  the  wande, 
The  proude  sheryf  of  Notynghara 

By  the  markes  gan  stande. 

The  sheryf  swore  a  full  grete  othe, 

By  hym  that  dyed  on  a  tore, 
This  man  is  the  best  archere 

That  yet  sawe  I  me. 

'  Say  me  now,  wyght  yonge  man, 

What  is  now  thy  name? 
In  what  countre  were  thou  born, 

And  where  is  thy  wonnynge  wan?' 

'  In  Holdernesse  I  was  bore, 

I  wys  all  of  my  dame, 
Men  call  me  Reynolde  Grenelefe, 

Whan  I  am  at  hame.' 
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'  Say  me,  Reynaud  Grenelefe, 

AVolte  thou  dwell  with  me? 
And  every  yere  I  will  the  gyve 

Twenty  marke  to  thy  fee.' 

'  I  have  a  mayster,'  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

'  A  curteys  knight  is  he, 
May  ye  gete  leve  of  hym, 

The  better  may  it  bee.' 

The  sheryfe  gate  Lytell  Johan 

Twelve  monethes  of  the  knyght, 
Therfore  he  gave  him  ryght  anone 

A  good  hors  and  a  wyght. 

Now  is  Lytel  Johan  the  sheryffes  man, 

He  gyve  us  well  to  spede, 
But  alway  thought  Lytell  Johan 

To  quyte  hym  well  his  mede. 

'  Now  so  god  me  helpe,'  sayd  Lytel  Johan, 

'  And  he  my  frewe  lewte, 
I  shall  be  the  worste  servaunte  to  hym 

That  ever  yet  had  he.' 

It  befell  upon  a  Wednesday, 

The  sheryfe  on  hontynge  was  gone, 

And  Lytel  Johan  lay  in  his  bed, 
And  was  foryete  at  home. 

Therfore  he  was  fastynge 

Tyl  it  was  past  the  none. 
'  Good  syr  stuard,  I  pray  the, 

Geve  me  to  dyne,'  sayd  Lytel  Johan; 

'  It  is  to  long  for  Grenelefe, 

Fastynge  so  long  to  be; 
Therfore  I  pray  the,  stuarde, 

My  dyner  gyve  thou  me.' 

'  Shalt  thou  never  ete  ne  drynke,'  sayd  the  stuarde, 

'  Tyll  my  lord  be  come  to  towne.' 
'  I  make  myn  avowe  to  god,'  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

I  had  lever  to  cracke  thy  crowne.' 

The  butler  was  ful  uncurteys, 

There  he  stode  on  flore, 
He  sterte  to  the  buttery, 

And  ?het  fast  the  dore. 
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Lytell  Johan  gave  the  buteler  such  a  rap, 

His  backe  yede  nygh  on  two, 
Tho  he  lyved  an  hundreth  wynter, 

The  wors  he  sholde  go. 

He  sporned  the  dore  with  his  fote, 

It  went  up  wel  and  fyne, 
And  there  he  made  a  large  lyveray 

Both  of  ale  and  wyne. 

'  Syth  ye  wyl  not  dyne,'  sayd  Lytel  Johan, 

'  I  shall  gyve  you  to  drynke, 
And  though  ye  lyve  an  hondred  wynter, 

On  Lytell  Johan  ye  shall  thynk.' 

Lytell  Johan  ete,  and  Lytell  [Johan]  dronke, 

The  whyle  that  he  wolde. 
The  sheryfe  had  in  hys  kechyn  a  coke, 

A  stoute  man  and  a  bolde. 

'  I  make  myn  avowe  to  god,'  sayd  the  coke, 

'  Thou  arte  a  shrewde  hynde, 
In  an  housholde  to  dwel, 

For  to  ask  thus  to  dyne.' 

And  there  he  lent  Lytel  Johan 

Good  strokes  thre. 
'  I  make  myn  avowe,'  said  Lytell  Johan, 

'  These  strokes  lyketh  well  me. 

Thou  arte  a  bolde  man  and  an  hardy, 

And  so  thynketh  me; 
And  or  I  passe  fro  this  place, 

Asayed  better  shalt  thou  be.' 

Lytell  Johan  drewe  a  good  swerde, 

The  coke  toke  another  in  honde; 
They  thought  nothynge  for  to  fle, 

But  styfly  for  to  stonde. 

There  they  fought  sore  togyder, 

Two  myle  way  and  more, 
Myght  neyther  other  harme  done, 

The  mountenaunce  of  an  houre. 

'  I  make  myn  avowe  to  god,'  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

'  And  be  my  trewe  lewte, 
Thou  art  one  of  the  best  swerdemen, 

That  ever  yet  sawe  I  me. 
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Coowdest  thou  shote  as  well  in  a  bowe, 
To  grene  wood  thou  sholdest  with  me, 

And  two  tymes  in  the  yere  thy  clothynge 
Ichaunged  sholde  be; 

And  every  yere  of  Robyn  Hode 

Twenty  marke  to  thy  fee.' 
'  Put  up  thy  swerde,'  sayd  the  coke, 

'  And  felowes  wyll  we  be.' 

Then  he  fette  to  Lytell  Johan 

The  numbles  of  a  doo, 
Good  brede  and  full  good  wyne, 

They  ete  and  dranke  therto. 

And  whan  they  had  dronken  well, 
Ther  trouthes  togyder  they  plyght, 

That  they  wolde  be  with  Robyn 
That  ylke  same  day  at  nyght. 

The  dyde  them  to  the  tresure-hous, 

As  fast  as  they  myght  gone, 
The  lockes  that  were  of  good  stele 

They  brake  them  everychone  ; 

They  toke  away  the  sylver  vessell, 

And  all  that  they  myght  get, 
Peces,  masars,  and  spones, 

Wolde  they  non  forgete; 

Also  they  toke  the  good  pence, 
Thre  hondred  pounde  and  thre; 

And  dyde  them  strayt  to  Robyn  Hode, 
Under  the  grene  wode  tre. 

•  God  the  save,  my  dere  mayster, 

And  Cryst  the  save  and  se.' 
And  than  sayd  Robyn  to  Lytell  Johan, 

'  Welcome  myght  thou  be; 

And  also  be  that  fayre  yeman 
Thou  bryngest  there  writh  the. 

What  tydynges  fro  Notyngham? 
Lytell  Johan,  tell  thou  me.' 

'  Well  the  greteth  the  proude  sheryfe, 

And  sende  the  here  by  me 
His  coke  and  his  sylver  vessell, 

And  thre  hondred  pounde  and  thre.' 
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'  I  make  myn  avow  to  god,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  And  to  the  trenyte, 
It  was  never  by  his  good  wyll, 

This  good  is  come  to  me.' 

Lytell  Johan  hym  there  bethought, 

On  a  shrewed  wyle, 
Fyve  myle  in  the  forest  he  ran, 

Hym  happed  at  his  wyll; 

Than  he  met  the  proud  sheryf, 

Huntynge  with  hounde  and  home, 

Lytell  Johan  coud  his  curteysye, 
And  kneled  hym  beforne: 

c  God  the  save,  my  dere  mayster, 

And  Cryst  the  save  and  se.' 
'  Raynolde  Grenelefe,'  sayd  the  sheryfe, 

'  Where  hast  thou  nowe  be?' 

'  I  have  be  in  this  forest, 

A  fayre  syght  can  I  se, 
It  was  one  of  the  fayrest  syghtes 

That  ever  yet  sawe  I  me; 

Yonder  I  se  a  ryght  fayre  hart, 

His  coloure  is  of  grene, 
Seven  score  of  dere  upon  an  herde 

Be  with  hym  all  bedene; 

His  tynde  are  so  sharp,  mayster, 

Of  sexty  and  well  mo, 
That  I  durst  not  shote  for  drede 

Lest  they  wolde  me  sloo.' 

'  I  make  myn  avowe  to  god,'  sayd  the  sheryf, 

'  That  syght  wolde  I  fayn  se.' 
'  Buske  you  thydenvarde,  my  dere  mayster, 

Anone,  and  wende  with  me.' 

The  sheryfe  rode,  and  Lytell  Johan 

Of  fote  he  was  full  smarte, 
And  whan  they  came  afore  Robyn; 

'  Lo,  here  is  the  mayster  harte !' 

Styll  stode  the  proude  sheryf, 
A  sory  man  was  he: 
Wo  w  or  the  the,  Raynolde  Grenelefe! 
Thou  hast  now  betrayed  me.' 
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'  I  make  myn  avowe  to  god,'  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

'  Mayster,  ye  be  to  blame, 
I  was  mysserved  of  my  dynere, 

When  I  was  with  you  at  hame.' 

Soone  he  was  to  supper  sette, 
And  served  with  sylver  whyte  ; 

And  whan  the  sheryf  se  his  vessel], 
For  sorowe  he  myght  not  ete. 

'  Make  good  chere,'  sayd  Robyn  Hode, 

'  Sheryfe,  for  charyte, 
And  for  the  love  of  Lytell  Johan, 

Thy  lyfe  is  graunted  to  the.' 

When  they  had  supped  well, 

The  day  was  all  agone, 
Robyn  commaunded  Lytell  Johan 

To  drawe  of  his  hosen  and  his  shone, 

His  kyrtell  and  his  cote  a  pye, 

That  was  furred  well  fyne, 
And  take  him  a  grene  mantel1, 

To  lappe  his  body  therin. 

Robyn  commaunded  his  wyght  young  men, 

Under  the  grene  wood  tre, 
They  shall  lay  in  that  same  sort; 

That  the  sheryf  myght  them  se. 

All  nyght  laye  that  proud  sheryf, 
In  his  breche  and  in  his  sherte, 

No  wonder  it  was  in  grene  wode, 
Tho  his  sydes  do  smerte. 

'  Make  glad  chere,'  sayd  Robyn  Hode, 

'  Sheryfe,  for  charyte, 
For  this  is  our  order  I  wys, 

Under  the  grene  wood  tre.' 

'  This  is  harder  order,'  sayd  the  sheryfe, 

'  Than  ony  anker  or  frere; 
For  al  the  golde  in  mery  Englonde 

I  wolde  not  longe  dwell  here.' 

'  All  these  twelve  monethes,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  Thou  shalte  dwell  with  me; 
I  shall  the  teche,  proud  sheryfe, 

An  outlawe  for  to  be.' 
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'  Or  I  here  another  nyght  lye,'  sayd  the  sheryf  e, 

'  Robyn,  nowe,  I  pray  the, 
Smyte  of  my  hede  rather  to-morne, 

And  I  forgyve  it  the. 

Lete  me  go,'  then  sayd  the  sheryf, 

'  For  saynt  Charyte, 
And  I  wyll  be  the  best  frende 

That  ever  yet  had  the.' 

1  Thou  shalte  swere  me  an  othe,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  On  my  bryght  bronde, 
Thou  shalt  never  awayte  me  scathe, 

By  water  ne  by  londe; 

And  if  thou  fynde  ony  of  my  men, 

By  nyght  or  by  day, 
Upon  thyne  othe  thou  shalt  swere, 

To  helpe  them  that  thou  may.' 

Now  have  the  sheyrf  iswore  his  othe, 

And  home  he  began  to  gone, 
He  was  as  full  of  grene  wode 

As  ever  was  hepe  of  stone. 


THE  FOURTH  FYTTE. 

The  sheryf  dwelled  in  Notynghame, 
He  was  fayne  that  he  was  gone, 

And  Robyn  and  his  mery  men 
Went  to  wode  anone. 

'  Go  we  to  dyner,'  sayd  Lytell  Johan. 

Robyn  Hode  sayd,  'Nay; 
For  I  drede  our  lady  be  wroth  with  me, 

For  she  sent  me  not  my  pay.' 

'  Have  no  dout,  mayster,'  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

'  Yet  is  not  the  sonne  at  rest, 
For  I  dare  saye,  and  saufly  swere, 

The  knyght  is  trewe  and  trust.' 

'  Take  thy  bowe  in  thy  hande,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  Let  Moche  wende  with  the, 
And  so  shall  Wyllyam  Scathelock, 

And  no  man  abydc  with  me, 
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And  walk  up  into  the  Sayles, 

And  to  Watlynge-strete, 
And  vrayte  after  some  unketh  gest, 

Up-chaunce  ye  may  them  mete. 

Whether  he  be  messengere, 

Or  a  man  that  myrthes  can, 
Or  yf  he  be  a  pore  man, 

Of  my  good  he  shall  have  some.' 

Forth  then  stert  Lytel  Johan, 

Half  in  tray  and  tene, 
And  gyrde  hym  with  a  full  good  swerde, 

Under  a  mantel  of  grene. 

They  went  up  to  the  Sayles, 

These  yemen  all  thre; 
They  loked  est,  they  loked  west, 

They  myght  no  man  se. 

But  as  they  loked  in  Bernysdale, 

By  the  hye  waye, 
Than  were  they  ware  of  two  blacke  monkes, 

Eche  on  a  good  palferay. 

Then  bespake  Lytell  Johan, 

To  Much  he  gan  say, 
'  I  dare  lay  my  lyfe  to  wedde, 

That  these  monkes  have  brought  our  pay. 

Make  glad  chere,'  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 
'  And  frese  our  bowes  of  ewe, 

And  loke  your  hertes  be  seker  and  sad, 
Your  strynges  trusty  and  trewe. 

The  monke  hath  fifty  two  men, 
And  seven  somers  full  stronge, 

There  rydeth  no  bysshop  in  this  londe 
So  ryally,  I  understond. 

Brethern,'  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 
'  Here  are  no  more  but  we  thre; 

But  we  brynge  them  to  dyner, 
Our  mayster  dare  we  not  se. 

Bende  your  bowes,'  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 
'  Make  all  yon  prese  to  stonde, 

The  formost  monke,  his  lyfe  and  his  deth 
Is  closed  in  my  honde. 
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Abyde,  chorle  monke,'  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

'  No  farther  that  thou  gone; 
Yf  thou  doost,  by  dere  worthy  god, 

Thy  deth  is  in  my  honde. 

And  evyll  thryfte  on  thy  hede,'  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

'  Ryght  under  thy  hattes  bonde, 
For  thou  hast  made  our  mayster  wroth, 

He  is  fastynge  so  longe.' 

'  Who  is  your  mayster?'  sayd  the  monke. 

Lytell  Johan  sayd,  '  Robyn  Hode.' 
'  He  is  a  stronge  thefe,'  sayd  the  monke, 

'  Of  hym  herd  I  never  good.' 

'  Thou  lyest,'  than  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

'  And  that  shall  re  we  the; 
He  is  a  yeman  of  the  forest, 

To  dyne  he  hath  bode  the.' 

Much  was  redy  with  a  bolte, 

Redly  and  a  none, 
He  set  the  monke  to  fore  the  brest, 

To  the  grounde  that  he  can  gone. 

Of  fyfty  two  wyght  yonge  men, 

There  abode  not  one, 
Saf  a  lytell  page,  and  a  grome, 

To  lede  the  somers  with  Johan. 

They  brought  the  monke  to  the  lodge  dore, 

Whether  he  were  loth  or  lefe, 
For  to  speke  with  Robyn  Hode, 

Maugre  in  theyr  tethe. 

Robyn  dyde  adowne  his  hode, 

The  monke  whan  that  he  se; 
The  monke  was  not  so  curteyse, 

His  hode  then  let  he  be. 

'  He  is  a  chorle,  mayster,  by  dere  worthy  god,' 

Than  said  Lytell  Johan. 
'  Thereof  no  force,'  sayd  Robyn, 

•  For  curteysy  can  he  none. 

How  many  men,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  Had  this  monke,  Johan?' 
'  Fifty  and  two  whan  that  we  met, 

But  many  of  them  be  gone.' 

N 
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'  Let  blowe  a  home,'  sayd  Robyn, 
•  That  felaushyp  may  us  kno\ve;r 

Seven  score  of  vvyght  yemen, 
Came  pryckynge  on  a  rowe, 

And  everych  of  them  a  good  mantell 

Of  scarlet  and  of  raye, 
All  they  came  to  good  Robyn, 

To  wyte  what  he  wolde  say. 

They  made  the  monke  to  washe  and  wype, 

And  syt  at  his  denere, 
Robyn  Hode  and  Lytel  Johan 

They  served  him  bothe  in  fere. 

1  Do  gladly,  monke,'  sayd  Robyn. 

'  Gramercy,  syr,'  said  he. 
'  Where  is  your  abbay,  whan  ye  are  at  home, 

And  who  is  your  avowe?' 

1  Saynt  Mary  abbay,'  sayd  the  monke, 

'  Though  I  be  symple  here.' 
'  In  what  offyce?'  sayd  Robyn. 

'  Syr,  the  hye  selerer.' 

'  Ye  be  the  more  welcome,'  sayd  Robyn, 

*  So  ever  mote  I  the. 
Fyll  of  the  best  wyne,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  This  monke  shall  drynke  to  me. 

But  I  have  grete  mervayle,  sayd  Robyn, 

'  Of  all  this  longe  day, 
I  drede  our  lady  be  wroth  with  me, 

She  sent  me  not  my  pay.' 

'  Have  no  doute,  mayster,'  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

'  Ye  have  no  nede  I  saye, 
This  monke  it  hath  brought,  I  dare  well  swere, 

For  he  is  of  her  abbay.' 

'  And  she  was  a  borowe,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  Betwene  a  knyght  and  me, 
Of  a  lytell  money  that  I  hym  lent, 

Under  the  grene  wode  tree; 

And  yf  thou  hast  that  sylver  ibroughte, 

I  pray  the  let  me  se, 
And  I  shall  helpe  the  eftsones, 

Yf  thou  have  nede  of  me.' 
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The  monke  swore  a  full  grete  othe, 

With  a  sory  chere, 
'  Of  the  borowehode  thou  spekest  to  me, 

Herde  I  never  ere.' 

'  I  make  myn  avowe  to  god,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  Monke,  thou  art  to  blame, 
For  god  is  holde  a  ryghtwys  man, 

And  so  is  his  dame. 

Thou  toldest  with  thyn  owne  tonge, 

Thou  may  not  say  nay, 
How  thou  arte  her  servaunt, 

And  servest  her  every  day: 

And  thou  art  made  her  messengere, 

My  money  for  to  pay, 
Therfore  I  can  the  more  thanke, 

Thou  arte  come  at  thy  day. 

What  is  in  your  cofers?'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  Trewe  than  tell  thou  me.' 
'  Syr,'  he  sayd,  '  twenty  marke, 

Al  so  mote  I  the.' 

'  Yf  there  be  no  more,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  I  wyll  not  one  peny; 
Yf  thou  hast  myster  of  ony  more, 

Syr,  more  I  shall  lende  to  the; 

And  yf  I  fynde  more,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  I  wys  thou  shalte  it  forgone; 
For  of  thy  spendynge  sylver,  monk, 

Thereof  wyll  I  ryght  none. 

Go  nowe  for  the,  Lytell  Johan, 

And  the  trouth  tell  thou  me; 
If  there  be  no  more  but  twenty  marke, 

No  peny  that  I  se.' 

Lytell  Johan  spred  his  mantell  downe, 

As  he  had  done  before, 
And  he  tolde  out  of  the  mcnkes  male, 

Eyght  hundreth  pounde  and  more. 

Lytell  Johan  let  it  lye  full  styll, 
And  went  to  his  mayster  in  hast; 

'  Syr,'  he  sayd,  'the  monke  is  trewe  ynowe, 
Our  lady  hath  doubled  your  cost.' 
n2 
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1  I  make  myn  avowe  to  god,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  Monke,  what  tolde  I  the? 
Our  lady  is  the  trewest  woman, 

That  ever  yet  founde  I  me. 

By  dere  worthy  god,'  said  Robyn, 

'  To  seche  all  Englond  ih  rowe, 
Yet  founde  I  never  to  my  pay 

A  moche  better  borowe. 

Fyll  of  the  best  wyne,  do  hym  drynke,'  said  Robyn; 

'  And  grete  well  thy  lady  hende, 
And  yf  sbe  have  nede  of  Rob}  n  Hode, 

A  frende  she  shall  hym  fynde; 

And  yf  she  nedeth  ony  more  sylver, 

Come  thou  agayne  to  me, 
And,  by  this  token  she  hath  me  sent, 

She  shall  have  such  thre.' 

The  monke  was  going  to  London  ward, 

There  to  holde  grete  mote, 
The  knyght  that  rode  so  hye  on  hors, 

To  brynge  hym  under  fote. 

'  Whether  be  ye  away?'  sayd  Robyn. 

'  Syr,  to  maners  in  this  londe, 
Too  reken  with  our  reves, 

That  have  done  moch  wronge.' 

'  Come  now  forth,  Lytell  Johan, 

And  barken  to  my  tale, 
A  better  yemen  I  knowe  none, 

To  seke  a  monkes  male.' 

'  How  much  is  in  yonder  other  cofer?'   said  Robyn, 

The  soth  must  we  see.' 
4  By  our  lady,'  than  sayd  the  monke, 

'  That  were  no  curteysye, 

To  bydde  a  man  to  dyner, 

And  syth  hym  bete  and  bynde.' 
'  It  is  our  olde  maner,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  To  leve  but  lytell  behynde.' 

The  monke  toke  the  hors  with  spore, 

No  lenger  wolde  he  abyde. 
'  Aske  to  drynke,'  than  said  Robyn, 

'  Or  that  ye  forther  ryde.' 
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'  Nay,  for  god,'  than  sayd  the  monke, 

'  Me  reweth  I  cam  so  nere, 
For  better  chepe  I  myght  have  dyned, 

In  Blythe  or  in  Dankestere.' 

'  Grete  well  your  abbot,'  said  Robyn, 

'  And  your  pryour,  I  you  pray, 
And  byd  hym  send  me  such  a  monke, 

To  dyner  every  day.'. 

Now  lete  we  that  monke  be  styll, 

And  speke  we  of  that  knyght, 
Yet  he  came  to  holde  his  day, 

Whyle  that  it  was  lyght. 

He  dyde  hym  streyt  to  Bernysdale, 

Under  the  grene  wode  tre, 
And  he  founde  there  Robyn  Hode, 

And  all  his  mery  meyne. 

The  knyght  lyght  downe  of  his  good  palfray, 

Robyn  whan  he  gan  see, 
So  curteysly  he  dyde  adoune  his  hode, 

And  set  hym  on  his  knee. 

'  God  the  save,  good  Robyn  Hode, 

And  al  this  company.' 
'  Welcome  be  thou,  gentyll  knyght, 

And  ryght  welcome  to  me.' 

Than  bespake  hym  Robyn  Hode, 

To  that  knyght  so  fre, 
'  AYhat  nede  dry  vet  h  the  to  grene  wode? 

I  pray  thee,  syr  knyght,  tell  me. 

And  welcome  be  thou,  gentyl  knyght, 

Why  hast  thou  be  so  longe?' 
'  For  the  abbot  and  the  bye  justyce 

Wolde  have  had  my  londe.' 

1  Hast  thou  thy  loud  agayne?'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  Treuth  than  tell  thou  me.' 
'  Ye,  for  god,'  sayd  the  knyght, 

'  And  that  thanke  I  god  and  the. 

'  But  take  not  a  grefe,  I  have  be  so  longe; 

I  came  by  a  wrastelynge, 
And  there  I  dyd  holpe  a  pore  yeman, 

With  wronge  was  put  behynde.' 
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'  Nay,  for  god,'  sayd  Robyn, 

1  Syr  knyght,  that  thanke  I  the; 
What  man  that  helpeth  a  good  yeman, 

His  frende  than  wyll  I  be.' 

'  Have  here  foure  hondred  pounde,'  than  sayd  the  knyght, 

1  The  whiche  ye  lent  to  me; 
And  here  is  also  twenty  marke 

For  your  curteysy.' 

'  Nay,  for  god,'  than  sayd  Robyn, 

'  Thou  broke  it  well  for  ay, 
For  our  lady,  by  her  selerer, 

Hath  sent  to  me  my  pay; 

And  yf  I  toke  it  tvvyse, 

A  shame  it  were  to  me: 
But  trewely,  gentyll  knyght, 

Welcom  arte  thou  to  me.' 

When  Robyn  had  tolde  his  tale, 

He  leugh  and  had  good  chere. 
'  By  my  trouthe,'  then  sayd  the  knyght, 

1  Your  money  is  redy  here.' 

'  Broke  it  well,'  sayd  Robyn, 

1  Thou  gentyll  knyght  so  fre; 
And  welcome  be  thou,  gentill  knyght, 

Under  my  trystell  tree. 

But  what  shall  these  bowes  do?'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  And  these  arowes  ifedered  fre?' 
*  By  god,'  than  sayd  the  knyght, 

1  A  pore  present  to  the.' 

'  Come  now  forth,  Lytell  Johan, 

And  go  to  my  treasure, 
And  brynge  me  there  foure  hondred  pounde, 

The  monke  over-tolde  it  me. 

Have  here  foure  hondred  pounde, 

Thou  gentyll  knyght  and  trewe, 
And  bye  hors  and  harnes  good, 

And  gylte  thy  spores  all  newe: 

And  yf  thou  fayle  ony  spendynge, 

Com  to  Robyn  Hode, 
And  by  my  trouth  thou  shalt  none  fayle, 

The  whyles  I  have  any  good. 
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And  broke  well  thy  four  hundred  pound, 

Whiche  I  lent  to  the, 
And  make  thy  selfe  no  more  so  bare, 

By  the  counsell  of  me.' 

Thus  than  holpe  hym  good  Robyn, 

The  knyght  all  of  his  care. 
God,  that  sytteth  in  heven  hye, 

Graunte  us  well  to  fare. 


THE  FYFTH  FYTTE. 

Now  hath  the  knyght  his  leve  itake, 

And  wente  hym  on  his  way; 
Robyn  Hode  and  his  mery  men 

Dwelled  styll  full  many  a  day. 

Lyth  and  lysten,  gentil  men, 

And  herken  what  I  shall  say, 
How  the  proud  sheryfe  of  Notyngham 

Dyde  crye  a  full  fayre  play; 

That  all  the  best  archers  of  the  north 

Sholde  come  upon  a  daye, 
And  he  that  shoteth  alder  best 

The  game  shall  bere  away. 

'  He  that  shoteth  alder  best 

Furthest  fayre  and  lowe, 
At  a  payre  of  fynly  buttes, 

Under  the  grene  wode  shawe, 

A.  ryght  good  arowe  he  shall  have, 

The  shaft  of  sylver  whyte, 
The  heade  and  the  feders  of  ryche  rede  golde, 

In  Englond  is  none  lyke.' 

This  then  herde  good  Robyn, 

Under  his  trystell  tre: 
'  Make  you  rcdy,  ye  wyght  yonge  men, 

That  shotynge  wyll  I  se. 

Buske  you,  my  mery  yonge  men, 

Ye  shall  go  with  me; 
And  I  wyll  wete  the  shryves  fayth, 

Trewe  and  yf  he  be.' 
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Whan  they  had  theyr  bowes  ibent, 

Theyr  takles  fedred  fre, 
Seven  score  of  wyght  yonge  men 

Stode  by  Robyn's  kne. 

Whan  they  cam  to  Notyngham, 
The  buttes  were  fayre  and  longe, 

Many  was  the  bolde  archere 

That  shoted  with  bowes  stronge. 

'  There  shall  but  syx  shote  with  me, 
The  other  shal  kepe  my  hede, 

And  stande  with  good  bowes  bent, 
That  I  be  not  desceyved.' 

The  fourth  outlawe  his  bowe  gan  bende, 
And  that  was  Robyn  Hode, 

And  that  behelde  the  proude  sheryfe, 
All  by  the  but  he  stode. 

Thryes  Robyn  shot  about, 
And  alway  he  slist  the  wand, 

And  so  dyde  good  Gylberte, 
With  the  whyte  hande. 

Lytell  Johan  and  good  Scatheloke 
Were  archers  good  and  fre; 

Lytell  Much  and  good  Reynolde, 
The  worste  wolde  they  not  be. 

Whan  they  had  shot  aboute, 
These  archours  fayre  and  good, 

Evermore  was  the  best, 
Forsoth,  Robyn  Hode. 

Hym  was  delyvered  the  goode  arow, 

For  best  worthy  was  he: 
He  toke  the  yeft  so  curteysly, 

To  grene  wode  wolde  he. 

They  cryed  out  on  Robyn  Hode, 
And  great  homes  gan  they  blowe. 

'Wo  worth  the,  treason!'  sayd  Robyn, 
'  Full  evyl  thou  art  to  knowe. 

And  wo  be  thou,  thou  proud  sheryf, 

Thus  gladdynge  thy  gest, 
Other  wyse  thou  behote  me 

In  yonder  wylde  forest; 
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But  had  I  the  in  grene  wode, 

Under  my  trystell  tre, 
Thou  sholdest  leve  me  a  better  wedde 

Than  thy  trewe  lewte.' 

Full  many  a  bowe  there  was  bent, 

And  arowes  let  they  glyde, 
Many  a  kyrtell  there  was  rent, 

And  hurt  many  a  syde. 

The  outlawes  shot  was  so  stronge, 

That  no  man  myght  them  dryve, 
And  the  proud  sheryfes  men 

They  fled  away  full  blyve. 

Robyn  sawe  the  busshement  to-broke, 

In  grene  wode  he  wolde  have  be, 
Many  an  arowe  there  was  shot 

Amonge  that  company. 

Lytell  Johan  was  hurte  full  sore, 

With  an  arowe  in  his  kne, 
That  he  myght  neyther  go  nor  ryde; 

It  was  full  grete  pyte. 

'  Mayster,'  then  sayd  Lytell  Johan, 

'  If  ever  thou  lovest  me, 
And  for  that  ylke  lordes  love, 

That  dyed  upon  a  tre, 

And  for  the  medes  of  my  servyce, 

That  I  have  served  the, 
Lete  never  the  proude  sheryf 

Alyve  now  fynde  me; 

But  take  out  thy  browne  swerde, 

And  smyte  all  of  my  hede, 
And  gyve  me  woundes  dede  and  wyde, 

No  lyfe  on  me  be  lefte.' 

'  I  wolde  not  that,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  Johan,  that  thou  were  slawe, 
For  all  the  golde  in  mery  Englond, 

Though  it  lay  now  on  a  rawe.' 

1  God  forbede,'  sayd  Lytell  Much, 

'  That  dyed  on  a  tre, 
That  thou  sholdest,  Lytell  Johan, 

Parte  our  company.' 
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Up  he  toke  him  on  his  backe, 
And  bare  hym  well  a  myle; 

Many  a  tyrae  he  layd  hym  downe, 
And  shot  another  whyle. 

Then  was  there  a  fayre  castell, 

A  lytell  within  the  wode, 
Double-dyched  it  was  about, 

And  walled,  by  the  rode; 

And  there  dwelled  that  gentyll  knyght, 

Syr  Richard  at  the  Lee, 
That  Robyn  had  lent  his  good, 

Under  the  grene  wode  tree. 

In  he  toke  good  Robyn, 

And  all  his  company: 
'  Welcome  be  thou,  Robyn  Hode, 

Welcome  arte  thou  [to]  me; 

And  moche  [I]  thanke  the  of  thy  comfort, 

And  of  thy  curteysye, 
And  of  thy  grete  kyndenesse, 

Under  the  grene  wode  tre; 

I  love  no  man  in  all  this  worlde 

So  much  as  I  do  the; 
For  all  the  proud  sheryf  of  Notyngham, 

Ryght  here  shalt  thou  be 

Shyt  the  gates,  and  drawe  the  bridge, 

And  let  no  man  com  in; 
And  arme  you  well,  and  make  you  redy, 

And  to  the  walle  ye  wynne. 

For  one  thyng,  Robyn,  I  the  behote, 
I  swere  by  saynt  Quyntyn, 

These  twelve  dayes  thou  wonest  with  me, 
To  suppe,  ete,  and  dyne.' 

Bordes  were  layed,  and  clothes  spred, 

Reddely  and  anone; 
Robyn  Hode  and  his  mery  men 

To  mete  gan  they  gone. 
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THE  SYXTE  FYTTE. 

Lythe  and  lysten,  gentylmen, 

And  herken  unto  your  songe; 
How  the  proude  skeryfe  of  Notyngham, 

And  men  of  armes  stronge, 

Full  faste  came  to  the  hye  sheryfe, 

The  countre  up  to  rout, 
And  they  beset  the  knyghts  castell, 

The  walles  all  about. 

The  proude  sheryfe  loude  gan  crye, 
And  sayd,  '  Thou  traytour  knyght, 

Thou  kepeste  here  the  kynges  enemye, 
Agayne  the  lawes  and  ryght.' 

'  Syr,  I  wyll  avowe  that  I  have  done, 
The  dedes  that  here  be  dyght, 

Upon  all  the  londes  that  I  have, 
As  I  am  a  trewe  knyght. 

Wende  forthe,  syrs,  on  your  waye, 

And  doth  no  more  to  me, 
Tyll  ye  wytte  our  kynges  wyll 

What  he  woll  say  to  the.' 

The  sheref  thus  had  his  answere, 

With  out  ony  leasynge, 
Forthe  he  yode  to  London  toune, 

All  for  to  tel  our  kynge. 

There  he  tolde  hym  of  that  knyght, 

And  eke  of  Robyn  Hode, 
And  also  of  the  bolde  archeres, 

That  noble  were  and  good. 

4  He  wolde  avowe  that  he  had  done, 
To  mayntayne  the  outlawes  stronge, 

He  wolde  be  lorde,  and  set  you  at  nought, 
In  all  the  north  londe.' 

*  I  woll  be  at  Notyngham,'  sayd  the  kynge, 

1  Within  this  fourtynyght, 
And  take  I  wyll  Robyn  Hode, 

And  so  I  wyll  that  knyght. 
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Go  home,  thou  proud  sheryf, 

And  do  as  I  bydde  the, 
And  ordayne  good  archeres  inowe 

Of  all  the  wyde  countree.' 

The  sheryf  had  his  leve  itake, 

And  went  hym  on  his  way; 
And  Robyn  Hode  to  grene  wode  [went] 

Upon  a  certayn  day; 

And  Lytell  Johan  was  hole  of  the  arowe, 

That  shote  was  in  his  kne, 
And  dyde  hym  stray  te  to  Robyn  Hode, 

Under  the  grene  wode  tre. 

Robyn  Hode  walked  in  the  foreste, 

Under  the  leves  grene, 
The  proud  sheryfe  of  Notyngham, 

Therfore  he  had  grete  tene. 

The  sheryf  there  fayled  of  Robyn  Hode, 
He  myght  not  have  his  pray, 

Then  he  awayted  that  gentyll  knyght, 
Bothe  by  nyght  and  by  daye. 

Ever  he  awayted  that  gentyll  knyght, 

Syr  Rychard  at  the  Lee; 
As  he  went  on  haukynge  by  the  ryver  syde, 

And  let  his  haukes  flee, 

Toke  he  there  this  gentyll  knyght, 

With  men  of  armes  stronge, 
And  lad  hym  home  to  Notyngham  warde, 

Ibonde  both  fote  and  honde. 

The  sheryf  swore  a  full  grete  othe, 

By  hym  that  dyed  on  a  tre, 
He  had  lever  than  an  hondrede  pounde, 

That  Robyn  Hode  had  he. 

Then  the  lady,  the  knyghtes  wyfe, 

A  fayre  lady  and  fre, 
She  set  her  on  a  gode  palfray, 

To  grene  wode  anon  rode  she. 

When  she  came  to  the  forest, 

Under  the  grene  wode  tre, 
Founde  she  there  Robyn  Hode, 

And  all  his  fayre  meyne. 
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*  God  the  save,  good  Robyn  Hode, 

And  all  thy  company; 
For  our  dere  ladyes  love, 

A  bone  graunte  thou  me. 

Let  thou  never  my  wedded  lorde 

Shamfully  slayne  to  be; 
He  is  fast  ibounde  to  Notyngham  warde, 

For  the  love  of  the.' 

Anone  then  sayd  good  Robyn, 

To  that  lady  fre, 
'  What  man  hath  your  lorde  itake?' 

'  The  proude  shirife,'  than  sayd  she. 

['  The  proude  sheryfe  hath  hym  itake] 

Forsoth  as  I  the  say; 
He  is  not  yet  thre  myles 

Passed  on  his  waye.' 

Up  then  sterte  good  Robyn, 

As  a  man  that  had  be  wode; 
'  Buske  you,  my  mery  younge  men, 

For  hym  that  dyed  on  a  rode; 

And  he  that  this  sorowe  forsaketh, 

By  hym  that  dyed  on  a  tre, 
And  by  him  that  al  thinges  maketh, 

No  lenger  shall  dwell  with  me.' 

Sone  there  were  good  bowes  ibent, 

Mo  than  seven  score, 
Hedge  ne  dyche  spared  they  none, 

That  was  them  before. 

'  I  make  myn  avowe  to  god,'  sayd  Robyn, 
'  The  knyght  wolde  I  fayn  se, 

And  yf  I  may  hym  take, 
Iquyt  than  shall  he  bee.' 

And  whan  they  came  to  Notyngham, 

They  walked  in  the  strete, 
And  with  the  proud  sheryf,  I  wys, 

Sone  gan  they  mete. 

'  Abyde,  thou  proud  sheryf,'  he  sayd, 
'  Abyde  and  speake  with  me, 

Of  some  tydynges  of  our  kynge, 
I  wolde  fayne  here  of  the. 
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This  seven  yere,  by  dere  worthy  god, 

Ne  yede  I  so  fast  on  fote, 
I  make  rayn  avowe  to  god,  thou  proude  sheryfe, 

It  is  not  for  thy  good.' 

Robyn  bent  a  good  bowe, 

An  arowe  he  drewe  at  his  wyll, 

He  hyt  so  the  proud  sheryf, 

Upon  the  ground  he  lay  full  styll; 

And  or  he  myght  up  aryse, 

On  his  fete  to  stonde, 
He  smote  of  the  sheryves  hede, 

With  his  bryght  bronde. 

'  Lye  thou  there,  thou  proud  sheryf, 

Evyll  mote  thou  thryve; 
There  myght  no  man  to  the  trust, 

The  whyles  thou  were  alyve.' 

His  men  drewe  out  theyr  bryght  swerdes, 
That  were  so  sharpe  and  kene, 

And  layde  on  the  sheryves  men, 
And  dryved  them  downe  bydene. 

Robyn  stert  to  that  knyght, 

And  cut  a  two  his  bonde, 
And  toke  hym  in  his  hand  a  bowe, 

And  bade  hym  by  hym  stonde. 

'  Leve  thy  hors  the  behynde, 

And  lerne  for  to  renne; 
Thou  shalt  with  me  to  grene  wode, 

Through  myre,  mosse  and  fenne; 

Thou  shalt  with  me  to  grene  wode, 

Without  ony  leasynge, 
Tyll  that  I  have  gete  us  grace, 

Of  Edwarde  our  comly  kynge.' 


THE  SEVENTH  FYTTE. 

The  kynge  came  to  Notynghame, 

With  knyghtes  in  grete  arraye, 
For  to  take  that  gentyll  knyght, 
And  Robyn  Hode,  yf  he  may. 
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He  asked  men  of  that  countre, 

After  Robyn  Hode, 
And  after  that  gentyll  knyght, 

That  was  so  bolde  and  stout. 

Whan  they  had  tolde  hym  the  case 

Our  kynge  understonde  ther  tale, 
And  seased  in  his  honde 

The  knyghtes  londes  all, 

All  the  passe  of  Lancasshyre, 

He  went  both  ferre  and  nere, 
T\ll  he  came  to  Plomton  parke, 

He  faylyd  many  of  his  dere. 

There  our  kynge  was  wont  to  se 

Herdes  many  one, 
He  coud  unneth  fynde  one  dere, 

That  bare  ony  good  borne. 

The  kynge  was  wonder  wroth  withall, 

And  swore  by  the  trynyte, 
'  I  wolde  I  had  Robyn  Hode, 

With  ej'en  I  myght  hym  se; 

And  he  that  wolde  smyte  of  the  knyghtes  hede, 

And  brynge  it  to  me, 
He  shall  have  the  knyghtes  londes, 

Syr  Rycharde  at  the  Le; 

I  gyve  it  hym  with  my  charter, 

And  sele  it  with  my  honde, 
To  have  and  holde  for  ever-more, 

In  all  mery  Englonde.' 

Than  bespake  a  fay  re  olde  knyght, 

That  was  treue  in  his  fay, 
'  A,  my  lege  lorde  the  kynge, 

One  worde  I  shall  you  say; 

There  is  no  man  in  this  countre 

May  have  the  knyghtes  londes, 
Whyle  Robyn  Hode  may  ryde  or  gone, 

And  bere  a  bowe  in  his  hondes; 

That  he  ne  shall  lese  his  hede, 

That  is  the  best  ball  in  his  hode: 
Give  it  no  man,  my  lorde  the  kynge, 

That  ye  wyll  any  good.' 
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Half  a  yere  dwelled  our  comly  kynge 
In  Notyngham,  and  well  more, 

Coude  he  not  here  of  Robyn  Hode, 
In  what  countre  that  he  were; 

But  alway  went  good  Robyn 

By  halke  and  eke  by  hyll, 
And  alway  slewe  the  kynges  dere, 

And  welt  them  at  his  wyll. 

Than  bespake  a  proude  fostere, 
That  stode  by  our  kynges  kne, 

'  If  ye  wyll  se  good  Robyn, 
Ye  must  do  after  me; 

Take  fyve  of  the  best  knyghtes 

That  be  in  your  lede, 
And  walk  downe  by  yon  abbay, 

And  gete  you  monkes  wede. 

And  I  wyll  be  your  ledes  man, 

And  lede  you  the  way, 
And  or  ye  come  to  Notyngham, 

Myn  hede  then  dare  I  lay, 

That  ye  shall  mete  with  good  Robyn, 

On  lyve  yf  that  he  be, 
Or  ye  come  to  Notyngham, 

With  eyen  ye  shall  hym  se.' 

Full  hastly  our  kynge  was  dyght, 
So  were  his  knyghtes  fyve, 

Everych  of  them  in  monkes  wede, 
And  hasted  them  thyder  blyth. 

Our  kynge  was  grete  above  his  cole, 
A  brode  hat  on  his  crowne, 

Ryght  as  he  were  abbot-lyke, 
They  rode  up  in-to  the  towne. 

Styf  botes  our  kynge  had  on, 

Forsoth  as  I  you  saj', 
He  rode  syngynge  to  grene  wode, 

The  covent  was  clothed  in  graye, 

His  male  hors,  and  his  grete  somers, 
Folowed  our  kynge  behynde, 

Tyll  they  came  to  grene  wode, 
A  myle  under  the  lynde, 
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There  they  met  with  good  Robyn, 

Stondynge  on  the  waye, 
And  so  dyde  many  a  bolde  archere, 

For  soth  as  I  you  say. 

Robyn  toke  the  kynges  hors, 

Hastely  in  that  stede, 
And  sayd,  s  Syr  abbot,  by  your  leve, 

A  whyle  ye  must  abyde; 

We  be  yemen  of  this  foreste, 

Under  the  grene  wode  tre, 
We  lyve  by  our  kynges  dere, 

Other  shyft  have  not  we; 

And  ye  have  chyrches  and  rentes  both, 

And  gold  full  grete  plente ; 
Gyve  us  some  of  your  spendynge, 

For  saynt  Charyte.' 

Than  bespake  our  cumly  kynge, 

Anone  than  sayd  he, 
'  I  brought  no  more  to  grene  wode, 

But  forty  pounde  with  me; 

1  have  layne  at  Notyngham, 

This  fourtynyght  with  our  kynge, 

And  spent  I  have  full  moche  good, 
On  many  a  grete  lordynge; 

And  I  have  but  forty  pounde, 

No  more  than  have  I  me, 
But  yf  I  had  an  hondred  pounde, 

1  would  geve  it  to  the.' 

Robyn  toke  the  forty  pounde, 
And  departed  it  in  two  partye, 

Halfendell  he  gave  his  mery  men, 
And  bad  them  mery  to  be. 

Full  curteysly  Roby  gan  say, 

'  Syr,  have  this  for  your  spendyng, 

We  shall  mete  a  nother  day.' 

'  Gramercy,'  then  sayd  our  kynge; 

'  But  well  the  greteth  Edwarde  our  kynge, 

And  sent  to  the  his  seale, 
And  byddeth  the  com  to  Notyngham, 

Both  to  mete  and  mele.' 
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He  toke  out  the  brode  tarpe, 

And  sone  he  lete  hym  sej 
Robyn  coud  his  courteysy, 

And  set  hym  on  his  kne: 

'  I  love  no  man  in  all  the  worlde 

So  well  as  I  do  my  kynge, 
Welcome  is  my  lordes  seale; 

And,  monke,  for  thy  tydynge, 

Syr  abbot,  for  thy  tydynges, 

To  day  thou  shalt  dyne  with  me, 

For  the  love  of  my  kynge, 
Under  my  trystell  tre.' 

Forth  he  lad  our  comly  kynge, 

Full  fayre  by  the  honde, 
Many  a  dere  there  was  slayne, 

And  full  fast  dyghtande. 

Robyn  toke  a  full  grete  home, 

And  loude  he  gan  blowe, 
Seven  score  of  wyght  yonge  men, 

Came  redy  on  a  rowe, 

All  they  kneeled  on  theyr  kne, 

Full  fayre  before  Robyn. 
The  kynge  sayd  hymselfe  untyll, 

And  swore  by  saynt  Austyn, 

'  Here  is  a  wonder  semely  syght, 
Me  thynketh,  by  goddes  pyne; 

His  men  are  more  at  his  byddynge, 
Then  my  men  be  at  myn.' 

Full  hastly  was  theyr  dyner  idyght, 

And  therto  gan  they  gone, 
They  served  our  k}riige  with  al  theyr  myght, 

Both  Robyn  and  Lytell  Johan. 

Anone  before  our  kynge  was  set 

The  fatte  venyson, 
The  good  whyte  brede,  the  good  red  wyne, 

And  therto  the  fyne  ale  browne. 

'  Make  good  chere,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  Abbot,  for  chary te; 
And  for  this  ylke  tydynge, 

Blyssed  mote  thou  be. 
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Now  shalte  thou  se  what  life  we  lede, 

Or  thou  hens  wende, 
Than  thou  may  enfourme  our  kynge, 

Whan  ye  togyder  lende.' 

Up  they  sterte  all  in  hast, 

Theyr  bowes  were  smartly  bent, 
Our  kynge  was  never  so  sore  agast, 

He  wende  to  have  be  shente. 

Two  yerdes  there  were  up  set, 

There  to  gan  they  gange; 
By  fifty  pase,  our  kynge  sayd, 

The  merkes  were  to  longe. 

On  every  syde  a  rose  garlonde, 

They  shot  under  the  lyne. 
'  Who  so  fayleth  of  the  rose  garlonde,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  His  takyll  he  shall  tyne, 

And  yelde  it  to  his  mayster, 

Be  it  never  so  fyne, 
For  no  man  wyll  I  spare, 

So  drynke  I  ale  or  wyne. 

And  bere  a  buffet  on  his  hede, 

I  wys  right  all  bare.' 
And  all  that  fell  in  Robyns  lote, 

He  smote  them  wonder  sare. 

Twyse  Robyn  shot  aboute, 

And  ever  he  cleved  the  wande, 
And  so  dyde  good  Gylberte, 

With  the  whyte  hand. 

Lytell  Johan  and  good  Scathelocke, 

For  nothynge  wolde  they  spare, 
When  they  fayled  of  the  garlonde, 

Robyn  smote  them  full  sare. 

At  the  last  shot  that  Robyn  shot, 

For  all  his  frendes  fare, 
Yet  he  fayled  of  the  garlonde, 

Thre  fyngers  and  mare. 

Than  bespake  good  Gylberte, 

And  thus  he  gan  say, 
'  Mayster,'  he  sayd,  •  your  takyll  is  lost, 

Stand  forth  and  take  your  pay.' 
o  2 
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'  If  it  be  so,'  said  Robyn, 

'  That  may  no  better  be; 
Syr  abbot,  I  delyver  the  myn  arowe, 

I  pray  the,  syr,  serve  thou  me.' 

1  It  falleth  not  for  myn  order,'  sayd  the  kynge, 

'  Robyn,  by  thy  leve, 
For  to  smyte  no  good  yeman, 

For  doute  I  sholde  hym  greve.' 

'  Smyte  on  boldely,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  I  give  the  large  leve.' 
Anone  our  kynge,  with  that  worde, 

He  folde  up  his  sieve, 

And  sych  a  buffet  he  gave  Robyn, 

To  grounde  he  yede  full  nere. 
'  I  make  myn  avowe  to  god,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  Thou  art  a  stalworthe  frere; 

There  is  pith  in  thyn  arme,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  I  trowe  thou  canst  well  shote.' 
Thus  our  kynge  and  Robyn  Hode 

Togeder  than  they  met. 

Robyn  behelde  our  comly  kynge 

Wystly  in  the  face, 
So  dyde  syr  Richarde  at  the  Le, 

And  kneled  downe  in  that  place; 

And  so  dyde  all  the  wylde  outlawes 

When  they  ce  them  knele. 
'  My  lorde  the  kynge  of  Englonde, 

Now  I  knowe  you  well.' 

'  Mercy,'  then  Robyn  sayd  to  our  kynge, 

'  Under  your  trystyll  tre, 
Of  thy  goodnesse  and  thy  grace, 

For  my  men  and  me! 

Yes,  for  god,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  And  also  god  me  save; 
I  aske  mercy,  my  lorde  the  kynge, 

And  for  my  men  I  crave.' 

•  Yes,  for  god,'  then  sayd  our  kynge, 

'  Thy  peticion  I  graunt  the, 
With  that  thou  leve  the  grene  wode, 

And  all  thy  company; 
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And  come  home,  syr,  to  my  courte, 

And  there  dwell  with  me.' 
'  I  make  myn  avowe  to  god,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  And  ryght  so  shall  it  be; 

I  wyll  come  to  your  courte, 

Your  servyse  for  to  se, 
And  brynge  with  me  of  my  men 

Seven  score  and  thre. 

But  me  lyke  well  your  servyse, 

I  come  agayne  full  soone, 
And  shote  at  the  downe  dere, 

As  I  am  wonte  to  done.' 


THE  EIGHTH  FYTTE. 

'  Haste  thou  ony  grene  cloth,'  sayd  our  kynge, 
'  That  thou  wylte  sell  now  to  me?' 

•  Ye,  for  god,'  sayd  Robyn, 
'  Thyrty  yerdes  and  thre. 

'  Robyn,'  sayd  our  kynge, 

'  Now  pray  I  the, 
To  sell  me  some  of  that  cloth, 

To  me  and  my  meyne.' 

'  Yes,  for  god,'  then  sayd  Robyn, 

'  Or  elles  I  were  a  fole; 
Another  day  ye  wyll  me  clothe, 

I  trowe,  ayenst  the  Yole.' 

The  kynge  kest  of  his  cote  then, 

A  grene  garment  he  dyde  on, 
And  every  knyght  had  so,  I  wys, 

They  clothed  them  full  soone. 

Whan  they  were  clothed  in  Lyncolne  grene, 

They  kest  awaye  theyr  graye. 
1  Now  we  shall  to  Notyngham,' 

All  thus  our  kynge  gan  say. 

Theyr  bowes  bente  and  forth  they  went, 

Shotynge  all  in-fere, 
Towarde  the  towne  of  Notyngham, 

Outlawes  as  they  were. 
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Our  kynge  aud  Robyn  rode  togyder, 

For  soth  as  I  you  say, 
And  they  shote  plucke-buffet, 

As  they  went  by  the  way; 

And  many  a  buffet  our  kynge  wan, 

Of  Robyn  Hode  that  day; 
And  nothynge  spared  good  Robyn 

Our  kynge  in  his  pay. 

'  So  god  me  helpe,'  sayd  our  kynge, 
1  Thy  game  is  nought  to  lere, 

I  sholde  not  get  a  shote  of  the, 
Though  I  shote  all  this  yere.' 

All  the  people  of  Notyngham 

They  stode  and  behelde, 
They  sawe  nothynge  but  mantels  of  grene 

That  covered  all  the  felde; 

Than  every  man  to  other  gan  say, 

I  drede  our  kynge  be  slone; 
Come  Robyn  Hode  to  the  towne,  I  wys, 

On  lyve  he  leveth  not  one. 

Full  hastly  they  began  to  flee, 

Both  yemen  and  knaves, 
And  olde  wyves  that  myght  evyll  goo, 

They  hypped  on  theyr  staves. 

The  kynge  loughe  full  fast, 

And  commanded  theym  agayne; 

When  they  se  our  comly  kynge, 
I  wys  they  were  full  fayne. 

They  ete  and  dranke,  and  made  them  glad, 

And  sange  with  notes  hye. 
Than  bespake  our  comly  kynge 

To  syr  Rycharde  at  the  Lee: 

He  gave  hym  there  his  londe  agayne, 
A  good  man  he  bad  hym  be. 

Robyn  thanked  our  comly  kynge, 
And  set  hym  on  his  kne. 

Had  Robyn  dwelled  in  the  kynges  courte 
But  twelve  monethes  and  thre, 

That  he  had  spent  an  hondred  pounde, 
And  all  his  mennes  fe. 
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In  every  place  where  Robyn  came, 

Ever  more  he  layde  downe, 
Both  for  knyghtes  and  for  squyres, 

To  gete  hym  grete  renowne. 

By  than  the  yere  was  all  agone, 

He  had  no  man  but  twayne, 
Lytell  Johan  and  good  Scathelocke, 

Wyth  hym  all  for  to  gone. 

Robyn  sawe  yonge  men  shote, 

Full  fayre  upon  a  day; 
'  Alas!'  than  sayd  good  Robyn, 

'  My  welthe  is  went  away. 

Somtyme  I  was  an  archere  good, 

A  styffe  and  eke  a  stronge, 
I  was  commytted  the  best  archere 

That  was  in  mery  Englonde. 

1  Alas !'  then  sayd  good  Robyn, 

'  Alas  and  well  a  woo! 
Yf  I  dwele  lenger  with  the  kynge, 

Sorowe  wyll  me  sloo.' 

Forth  than  went  Robyn  Hode 

Tyll  he  came  to  our  kynge ; 
'  My  lorde  the  kynge  of  Englonde, 

Graunte  me  myn  askynge. 

I  made  a  chapell  in  Bernysdale, 

That  semely  is  to  se, 
It  is  of  Mary  Magdalene, 

And  thereto  wolde  I  be; 

I  myght  never  in  this  seven  nyght, 

No  tyme  to  slepe  ne  wynke, 
Nother  all  these  seven  dayes, 

Nother  ete  ne  drynke. 

Me  longeth  sore  to  Bernysdale, 

I  may  not  be  therfro, 
Barefote  and  wolwarde  I  have  hyght 

Tliyder  for  to  go.' 

'  Yf  it  be  so,'  than  sayd  our  kynge, 

'It  may  no  better  be; 
Seven  nyght  I  gyve  the  leve, 

No  lengre,  to  dwell  fro  me.' 
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'  Gramercy,  lorde,'  then  sayd  Robyn 

And  set  hym  on  his  kne; 
He  toke  his  leve  full  courteysly, 
To  grene  wode  then  went  he. 

Whan  he  came  to  grene  wode, 
In  a  mery  mornynge, 
•     There  he  herde  the  notes  small 
Of  byrdes  mery  syngynge. 

'  It  is  ferre  gone,'  sayd  Robyn, 

'  That  I  was  last  here, 
Me  lyste  a  lytell  for  to  shote 

At  the  donne  dere.' 

Robyn  slewe  a  full  grete  harte, 
His  home  than  gan  he  blow, 

That  all  the  outlawes  of  that  forest, 
That  home  coud  they  knowe, 

And  gadred  them  togyder, 

In  a  lytell  throwe, 
Seven  score  of  wight  yonge  men 

Came  redy  on  a  rowe; 

And  fayre  dyde  of  theyr  hodes, 
And  set  them  on  thej'r  kne: 

'  Welcome,'  they  sayd,  '  our  mayster, 
Under  this  grene  wode  tre.' 

Robyn  dwelled  in  grene  wode 

Twenty  yere  and  two, 
For  all  drede  of  Edwarde  our  kynge, 

Agayne  wolde  he  not  goo. 

Yet  he  was  begyled,  I  wys, 
Through  a  wycked  woman, 

The  pryoresse  of  Kyrkesly, 
That  nye  was  of  his  kynne, 

For  the  love  of  a  knyght, 

Syr  Roger  of  Donkester, 
That  was  her  owne  speciall, 

Full  evyll  mote  they  fare. 

They  toke  togyder  theyr  counsell 

Robyn  Hode  for  to  sle, 
And  how  they  myght  best  do  that  rtede, 

1 1  is  banis  for  to  be. 


Than  bespake  good  Robyn, 

In  place  where  as  he  stode, 
'  Tomorow  I  muste  to  Kyrkesley, 

Craftely  to  be  leten  blode.' 

Syr  Roger  of  Donkestere, 

By  the  pryoresse  he  lay, 
And  there  they  betrayed  good  Robyn  Hode, 

Through  theyr  false  playe. 

Cryst  have  mercy  on  his  soule, 

That  dyed  on  the  l'ode! 
For  he  was  a  good  outlawe, 

And  dyde  pore  men  moeh  god. 


[In  a  learned  and  highly  interesting  work,  entitled,  '  Essays  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  Literature,  Popular  Superstitions,  and  History  of  England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by 
Thomas  Wright,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  &c.,'  (London,  1846,)  there  is  an  Essay  'On  the  popular 
cycle  of  the  Robin  Hood  Ballads,'  from  which,  by  Mr.  Wright's  permission,  the  following 
extract  is  made. 

'  This  singular  production  [A  Lytell  Geste  of  Robyn  HodeJ  would  seem  to  be  an  attempt  to 
string  together  some  of  the  ballads  [of  the  Robin  Hood  cycle]  that  were  then  popular,  into 
something  like  a  consistent  story.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  epic  poem,  and  it  is,  as  such,  both  perfect 
and  beautiful.  This  cycle  consisted  of  the  common  popular  stories  of  outlaw  warfare  in  the 
green  wood,  as  they  were  sung  at  the  festivals  and  rejoicings  of  the  peasantry,  « ith  whom,  at 
the  time  the  tongs  were  made,  such  tales  must  naturally  have  been  favourites.  As  far  as  we 
can  judge,  the  ditferent  incidents  of  the  cycle  were  not  numerous;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
compiler  of  the  '  Geste  '  introduced  into  it  all  that  he  knew.  This  poem,  indeed,  seems,  at 
the  period  of  its  publication,  to  have  been  the  grand  representative  of  the  cycle,  and  to  have 
contained  at  least  most  of  that  which  was  commonly  sung  about  the  roads  and  streets.  One, 
perhaps,  of  the  ballads  which  contributed  to  the  formation  of  this  poem,  may  have  been 
simply  the  adventure  of  Robin  Hood  and  the  Knight,  which  here  occupies  the  first  and 
second  '  fyttes,'  and  is  made  to  run  more  or  less  through  the  whole. 

The  next  ballad  which  seems  to  have  been  used  in  the  compilation  of  this  '  Geste '  was  the 
same  story,  a  little  varied  in  its  details,  with  that  of  Robin  and  the  Potter,  [supra,  p.  66.] 

The  third  ballad  used  in  the  formation  of  this  '  Geste '  was  one  of  Robin  Hood  and  the 
Mcnk  ;  and  perhaps  the  only  other  wa3  that  which  furnished  the  last  two  '  fyttes,'  the 
meeting  of  Robin  and  the  King  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  he  had  used  the  'explicit'  of  the 
ballad  itself,  or  that  he  had  it  in  his  mind,  when  he  wrote  at  the  end — '  Explycit  Kynge 
Edwardc  and  Robyn  Hode  and  Lytell  .lohan.' ' 

From  the  nature  of  the  stories  which  formed  the  cycle  of  Robin  Hood  ballads,  Mr.  Wright 
'  concludes  that  the  character  and  popular  history  of  Robin  Hood  was  formed  upon  the  ballads, 
and  not  the  ballads  upon  the  person.  There  arises,  however,'  he  says,  '  thereupon  an  inter- 
esting question — who  was  the  person  that  in  these  ballads  bears  the  name  or  title  of  Rubin 
Hood  ?-  a  question  at  the  same  time  which  certainly  does  not  admit  of  a  very  easy  solution  ;' 
and  as  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  'Essay'  from  which  the  foregoing  extract  is 
taken,  the  whole  of  which  will  amply  repay  perusal.  He  may  also  consult,  with  advantage 
and  pleasure,  Thierry,  '  Histoire  de  la  Compute  de  l'Allgleterre  par  les  Norinands,'  bk.  xi. 
vol.  iv.  p.  56 — 68,  7tli  ed.,  Paris,  1846;  or  the  translation  by  William  Ilazlitt,  Esq.,  (European 
Library,  London,  18  i7.)] 
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[This  ballad  is  printed  from  a  broadside,  for  the  use  of 
which  the  editor  has  again  to  acknowledge  his  obligation  to 
Mr.  Fillinham.  No  other  edition,  in  any  form  whatever, 
has  come  under  the  editor's  notice.  There  is  no  copy  of  the 
ballad  in  either  of  the  two  great  collections  in  the  British 
Museum.  Other  copies,  however,  are  doubtless  in  exist- 
ence, it  being  scarcely  supposable  that  a  ballad  of  the  nature 
of  the  present  should  not  have  been  constantly  reprinted. 
With  regard  to  the  authorship  of  it,  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  anything  known.  It  may,  however,  be  safely  affirmed 
to  be  comparatively  modern  ;  not  older,  perhaps,  than  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.  And  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  a  genuine  English  ballad.  If  in  a  literary 
point  of  view  it  should  be  thought  not  very  valuable,  its 
apparent  rarity  may  perhaps  be  accepted  as  a  reason  for 
its  insertion  here.  The  title,  as  given  by  the  broadside 
from  which  it  is  taken,  is  as  follows : — '  The  Unnatural 
Father ;  or,  the  Dutiful  Son's  Reward.     In  Three  Parts.'} 


PART  L 

ERE  is  a  looking  glass  for  children  dear, 
A  looking  glass,  I  say,  therefore  draw  near, 
And  view  the  mercieswhich  the  Lord  extends 
To  those  that  are  ohedient  to  their  friends. 
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If  parents  do  the  thing  that  is  not  right. 

Setting  their  hearts,  their  love,  and  whole  delight 

Upon  one  child,  and  eke  the  other  wrong, 

Trust  in  the  Lord,  whose  arm  and  hand  is  strong. 

In  his  due  time  he  will  these  things  redress; 
He  never  leaves  his  servant  comfortless, 
As  by  this  time  relation  you  may  find, 
If  you  his  works  of  providence  will  mind. 

In  Dorsetshire  a  wealthy  man  of  late, 
Two  sons  he  had;  likewise  a  vast  estate; 
The  one  he  loved  with  affection  pure, 
The  other  one  he  never  could  endure; 

But  kept  him  meaner  than  their  meanest  slave, 
And  often  wish'd  him  in  the  silent  grave, 
As  they  at  each  time  then  at  variance  fell, 
But  for  what  reason  none  alive  can  tell. 

A  more  obedient  son  was  seldom  seen, 
Modest  in  carriage,  of  a  genteel  mien, 
Yet  nevertheless  his  father  did  him  slight, 
And  never  could  endure  him  in  his  sight; 

Or  if  he  did,  he'd  frown  upon  him  still, 
No  peace,  no  joy,  no  love,  or  kind  good  will 
Could  he  receive  from  his  father's  hand, 
Who  strove  to  cut  him  off  from  all  his  lands. 

Many  a  stroke  and  heavy  blow  he  felt, 
Which  often  caus'd  his  youthful  eye  to  melt 
Into  a  flood  of  sad,  lamenting  tears; 
Thus  he  with  patience  suffer'd  many  years. 

The  darling  son  was  clothed  in  rich  array, 
And  often  did  his  gaudy  plumes  display, 
Making  his  father's  gold  and  silver  fly 
Like  summer's  dust  in  jovial  company. 

While  he  was  thus  supported  in  his  pride, 
The  other  son  was  scorned  and  villify'd, 
And  by  his  father  often  spurn'd  and  beat, 
Who  seemed  then  to  grudge  the  bread  he  eat. 

Father,  said  he,  what  is  the  cause  of  this? 
If  I  have  acted  anything  amiss, 
Tell  me  my  fault,  and  1  will  surely  mend, 
For  loth  I  am  my  parents  to  offend. 
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At  this  his  father's  wrath  increased  more, 

And  with  these  words  he  thrust  him  out  of  doors. 

Go  take  your  lot  beyond  the  ocean  main, 

And  never  let  me  see  your  face  again. 

The  son  he  little  said,  but  did  depart 
From  friends  and  father  with  a  heavy  heart, 
Encompass'd  round  with  sorrow,  grief,  and  care, 
To  seek  his  fortune,  but  he  knew  not  where. 

Poor  heart,  when  this  unhappy  chance  did  fall, 
He  nothing  had  then  to  subsist  at  all; 
Yet  carefully  he  travelled  all  the  day, 
And  then  at  night  upon  cold  earth  he  lay. 

Next  morning,  sleeping  on  the  rural  plain, 
He  was  awaken'd  by  a  shepherd  swain, 
Who  came  that  way,  and  having  heard  his  grief, 
Out  of  his  scrip  he  gave  him  some  relief. 

This  done,  in  humble  part  he  took  his  leave, 
"With  many  thanks  for  what  he  did  receive, 
And  so  went  on  to  famous  London  town, 
Where  for  a  time  he  wander'd  up  and  down. 

And  wanting  friends,  on  board  he  went  at  last, 
Over  the  roaring  ocean  wide  he  past; 
Where  we  will  leave  him  to  God's  providence, 
And  shew  the  other  brother's  insolence. 


PART  II. 

When  parents  doat  upon  a  certain  child, 
He  often  proves  reverse,  stubborn,  and  wild, 
And  brings  them  to  the  greatest  sorrow  here, 
As  from  this  late  account  it  will  appear. 

One  of  his  sons  thus  gone  beyond  the  seas, 
The  other  with  [his]  parents  lived  at  ease, 
Until  by  fruits  of  sinful  wantonness 
His  family  was  brought  to  great  distress, 

As  you  shall  hear;  for  many  pounds  he  spent 
Among  the  taverns  which  he  did  frequent; 
Where,  for  a  harlot's  sake,  a  man  he  kill'd, 
And  therefore  was  in  chains  and  fetters  held 


At  Dorchester,  in  order  to  be  try'd. 
His  father  hearing  of  the  news  reply'd, 
He  shall  not  die,  and  go  down  to  the  grave, 
If  all  that  e'er  I  have  his  life  can  save. 

To  one  in  town  he  mortag'd  all  his  land, 
Raising  five  hundred  pounds  then  out  of  hand, 
To  keep  his  darling  son  from  dismal  thrall; 
And  yet,  dear  loving  friends,  this  is  not  all. 

For  he  once  more  did  violate  the  laws, 
And  was  transported  for  that  very  cause, 
From  Dorchester,  over  the  raging  main, 
Never  to  see  his  native  land  again. 

His  aged  father  did  in  tears  lament, 
His  land  was  mortgag'd,  and  [his]  money  spent 
Upon  their  wicked  child,  which  grieved  them  sore; 
Besides  he  ow'd  two  hundred  pounds  or  more, 

For  which  he  could  no  satisfaction  make, 
Wherefore  to  jail  they  did  his  body  take. 
In  tears  he  wept,  beseeching  for  relief; 
His  chief  companion  that  he  had  was  grief. 

His  downy  beds  were  turn'd  to  bed  of  straw; 
No  comfortable  friend  alive  he  saw; 
For  want  of  food  he  daily  did  repine, 
And  tears  of  woe  did  serve  instead  of  wine. 

With  wringing  hands  he  said,  What  have  I  done? 
How  have  I  wrong'd  my  well  beloved  son ! 
My  son  that  was  endowed  with  Christian  grace. 
To  succour  him  that  brought  me  to  disgrace. 

With  these,  and  many  more  lamenting  cries, 
Distilled  tears  did  trickle  down  his  eyes; 
Where  we  will  leave  him  in  that  sad  distress, 
To  show  the  slighted  son's  true  happiness. 


PART  III. 

Now,  having  treated  of  his  grief  and  woe, 
As  he  from  time  to  time  did  undergo, 
I  come  to  shew  you  how  God's  blessed  hand 
Restor'd  him  from  a  prison  to  his  land. 
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Behold  that  son,  so  scorn'd  and  slighted  here, 
In  his  distress  kind  Providence  did  steer 
From  London  city  to  the  Golden  shore, 
"Where  God  for  ham  a  blessing  had  in  store. 

In  process  of  time,  behold  he  found 

A  wealthy  fortune,  worth  ten  thousand  pound, 

A  virtuous  wife,  both  beautiful  and  fair, 

And  had  some  thoughts  to  live  and  settle  there. 

But  each  night  he  was  so  disturb'd  in  mind, 
No  ease  or  satisfaction  could  he  find; 
But  still  he  dream'd  most  of  his  friends  were  dead, 
And  that  his  aged  father  begg'd  his  bread. 

Being  disturb'd  with  his  nocturnal  thought, 
His  loving  wife,  with  all  his  wealth,  he  brought 
Over  the  ocean  to  fair  Weymouth  town, 
Appearing  like  some  persons  of  renown. 

Then  to  his  father's  house  he  did  repair; 
And  finding  nothing  else  but  strangers  there, 
Concern'd  he  was,  as  was  his  lady  gay, 
Supposing  that  his  former  dreams  were  true. 

When  meeting  with  an  ancient  gentleman, 
He  said,  Kind  Sir,  do  tell  me  if  you  can, 
"What  is  become  of  such  a  gentleman. 
Fetching  a  heaving  sigh,  he  did  reply, 

His  darling  son,  whom  he  did  so  adore, 
Has  brought  his  aged  father  to  be  poor 
By  his  unparalleled  villanies, 
And  now  for  debt  in  Dorset  jail  he  lies. 

At  this  sad  news  his  eyes  did  overflow, 
And  said,  My  loving  lady,  let  us  go, 
And  see  my  aged  father  in  distress; 
Alas!  I  cannot  leave  him  comfortless. 

Then  coming  to  the  prison,  he  beheld 
His  aged  father  dear,  with  sorrow  fill'd, 
Cloathed  in  rags,  lean,  thin,  and  hollow  eyes, 
Having  no  food  his  hunger  to  suffice. 

The  young  man's  bowels  yearn'd,  his  heart  did  bleed. 
Said  he,  Old  father,  tell  me  now  with  speed, 
How  long  have  you  been  clos'd  confined  here 
In  this  sad  place  of  sorrow  so  severe? 
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Right  worthy  sir,  the  aged  man  reply'd, 
Your  kind  request  shall  soon  be  satisfy'd. 
So  he  began,  and  told  him  of  all  his  grief, 
And  how  his  son  had  been  the  cause  in  chief. 

Had  you  no  other  son,  said  he,  I  pray. 
Yes,  sir,  I  had;  but  him  I  sent  away: 
One  that  was  loving,  courteous,  and  kind, 
No  father  could  enjoy  a  sweeter  child. 

But  in  my  sorrow  here  I  must  confess, 
I  loved  him  that  brought  me  to  distress; 
The  other  I  would  not  one  smile  allow, 
And  so  the  hand  of  God  is  on  me  now. 

And  is  the  mother  of  your  son  alive? 

No,  no,  [kind]  sir;  she  did  not  long  survive, 

After  the  sad  disaster  of  the  first; 

With  utmost  grief  her  tender  heart  did  burst; 

For  having  sought  her  son  both  far  and  near, 
And  [when  she]  could  of  him  no  tidings  hear, 
Home  she  return'd,  with  tears  took  to  her  bed, 
And  never  after  would  be  comforted. 

The  young  man's  heart  was  full,  he  could  not  speak, 
Therefore  he  did  a  private  corner  take, 
To  weep  his  fill  and  ease  his  soul  of  care; 
Which  done,  in  jail  he  did  a  feast  prepare, 

And  call'd  his  aged  father  to  the  same, 
Who  cring'd  and  bow'd  before  him  as  he  came. 
The  young  man  said,  Sure  this  may  not  be  done; 
Be  cover'd,  father,  for  I  am  your  son — 

That  very  son  whom  you  [so]  forc'd  away. 
Your  lands  I  will  redeem,  your  debts  I'll  pay, 
And  prove  a  blessing  to  your  ancient  days: 
Dry  up  your  tears,  your  fainting  spirits  raise. 

Art  thou  my  son,  whom  I  so  long  withstood? 
Art  thou  alive  to  do  thy  father  good? 
Blessed  be  God!  this  news  doth  cheer  my  heart, 
Thy  duty  is  much  more  than  my  desert. 

O  say  not  so,  my  aged  father  dear; 
Who  serve  the  Lord  with  religious  fear 
Must  honour  parents  dear,  for  conscience'  sake, 
Or  sure  I  am  a  great  command  they  break. 
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I  have  been  harsh  and  most  severe  to  thee, 
And  turned  thee  out  in  thy  misery 
To  seek  thy  fortune,  this  I  must  confess; 
How  can  you  pity  me  in  my  distress? 

In  duty,  father,  I  can  all  forgive, 
And  farther,  while  I  have  a  day  to  live, 
What  I  have  promis'd  I  will  surely  do  ; 
The  Lord  hath  prosper'd  me  to  comfort  you. 

Soon  after  this  they  from  the  prison  go; 
He  clothed  his  father  from  the  top  to  toe, 
And  plac'd  him  in  his  happy  state  once  more, 
For  which  he  gaiu'd  the  love  of  rich  and  poor. 


ffc  Emife  M  i^mmes^tt?^ 


[This  ballad  is  taken  from  Koby's  '  Traditions  of  Lanca- 
shire.' '  The  Luck  of  Muncaster.'saysMr.  Roby,  'is  the  name 
given  to  a  curiously  wrought  glass  cup,  studded  with  gold 
and  white  enamel  spots,  which  was  given  by  King  Henry  VI., 
on  his  departure  from  Muncaster  (then  called  Mealcastre) 
Castle,  where  he  had  found  shelter  from  the  pursuit  of  his 
enemies  in  1461,  to  Sir  John  Pennington,  the  then  possessor 
of  the  Castle.  The  king  accompanied  his  present  with  the 
following  blessing: — 'The  family  shall  prosper  as  long  as 
they  preserve  it  unbroken.'  This  cup  was  buried  till  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  had  rendered  farther  care  and  con- 
cealment unnecessary.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  person 
commissioned  to  disinter  this  precious  jewel  let  the  box  fall 
in  which  it  was  locked  up,  which  so  alarmed  the  then  exist- 
ing members  of  the  family,  that  they  could  not  muster 
courage  to  satisfy  their  apprehensions.  It  therefore  (ac- 
cording to  the  traditionary  story  preserved  in  the  family) 
remained  unopened  for  more  than  forty  years,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  period,  a  Pennington,  more  hardy  or 
more  courageous  than  bis  predecessors,  unlocked  the  casket, 
and  exultingly  proclaimed  the  safety  of  the  Luck  of  Mun- 
caster.' The  reader  will  doubtless  call  to  mind  a  ballad 
founded  on  a  similar  tale,  entitled  '  The  Luck  of  Eden 
Hall,'  written  by  Mr.  Wiffen,  the  translator  of  Tasso.] 


PART  FIRST. 

OME  hither,  Sir  John  de  Pennington, 
Come  hither  and  hearken  to  me; 

Nor  silver,  nor  gold,  nor  ladye-love, 
Nor  broad  lands,  I  give  unto  thee.' 
p 
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I  care  not  for  silver,  I  care  not  for  gold, 
Nor  for  broad  lands,  nor  fair  ladye; 
But  my  honour  and  troth,  and  my  good  broad  sword, 
Are  the  king's  eternally.' 

'  Come  hither,  Sir  John,  thou  art  loyal  and  brave,' 

Again  the  monarch  spake; 
'  In  my  trouble  and  thrall,  in  the  hour  of  pain, 

Thou  pity  didst  on  me  take. 

The  white  rose  withers  on  every  bough, 

And  the  red  rose  rears  its  thorn ; 
But  many  a  maid  our  strife  shall  rue, 

And  the  babe  that  is  yet  unborn. 

I've  charged  in  the  battle  with  horse  and  lance, 

But  I've  doff'd  the  warrior  now; 
And  never  again  may  helmet  of  steel 

Bind  this  burning,  aching  brow! 

O !  had  I  been  born  of  a  simple  churl, 
And  a  serving-wench  for  my  mate, 

I  had  whistled  as  blithe  as  yon  knave,  that  sits 
By  Muncaster's  Castle  gate! 

"Would  that  my  crown  were  a  bonnet  of  blue, 
And  my  sceptre  yon  shepherd's  crook, 

I  would  honour,  dominion,  power  eschew, 
In  this  holy  and  quiet  nook. 

For  England's  crown  is  a  girdle  of  blood, 

A  traitor  is  every  gem; 
And  a  murderer's  eye  each  jewel  that  lurks 

In  that  kingly  diadem! 

Hunt  on !  hunt  on,  thou  bloodhound  keen ; 

I'd  rather  an  outcast  be, 
Than  wade  through  all  that  thou  hast  done, 

To  pluck  that  crown  from  thee!' 

1  Then  tarry,  my  liege,'  Sir  John  replied, 

'  In  Muncaster's  Castle  gate; 
No  foeman  shall  enter,  while  shelter'd  here 

From  Edward's  pride  and  hate.' 

1  I  may  not  tarry,  thou  trusty  knight, 

Nor  longer  with  thee  abide; 
Ere  to-morrow  shall  rise  on  these  lordly  towers, 

From  that  gate  shall  a  monarch  ride. 
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For  a  vision  came  to  my  lonely  bed, 

And  that  vision  bade  me  flee; 
And  I  must  away,  ere  break  of  day, 

O'er  the  hills  to  the  south  countrie. 

But  take  this  cup,  'tis  a  hallowed  thing, 

Which  holy  men  have  blest; 
In  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 

This  crystal  once  did  rest. 

And  many  a  martyr,  and  many  a  saint, 

Around  its  brim  have  sate; 
No  water  that  e'er  its  lips  have  toucht, 

But  is  hallow'd  and  consecrate. 

'Tis  thine,  Sir  John ;  not  an  empire's  worth, 

Nor  wealth  of  Ind'  could  buy 
The  like,  for  never  was  jewel  seen 

Of  such  wondrous  potency. 

It  shall  bless  thy  bed,  it  shall  bless  thy  board, 

They  shall  prosper  by  this  token; 
In  Muncaster  Castle  good  luck  shall  be, 

Till  the  charmed  cup  is  broken!' 

Sir  John  he  bent  him  on  his  knee, 

And  the  king's  word  ne'er  did  err, 
For  the  cup  is  call'd  to  this  blessed  hour, 

'  The  Luck  of  Muncaster.' 


PART  SECOND. 

'  O,  haste,  Sir  William  of  Liddislee, 

My  kinsman  good  at  need, 
Ere  the  Esk's  dark  ford  thou  hast  passed  by, 

In  Muncaster  rest  thy  steed; 

And  say  to  my  love,  and  my  lady  bright, 

In  Carlisle  I  must  stay, 
For  the  foe  is  come  forth  from  the  misty  north, 

And  I  cannot  hence  away; 

But  I  must  keep  watch  on  Carlisle's  towers 
With  the  banner  of  Cumberland; 

Then  bid  her  beware  of  the  rebel  host, 
Lest  they  come  with  sword  and  brand, 
p  2 
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But  bid  her,  rather  than  house  or  land, 

Take  heed  of  that  cup  of  grace, 
Which  King  Henry  gave  to  our  ancestor, 

The  '  Luck'  of  our  noble  race. 

Bid  her  bury  it  deep,  at  dead  of  night, 

That  no  eye  its  hiding  see. 
Now  do  mine  errand,  Sir  William, 

As  thou  wouldst  prosperous  be!' 

Sir  William  stay'd  nor  for  cloud  nor  shine, 

He  stay'd  not  for  rest  nor  bait, 
Till  he  saw  the  far  gleam  on  Esk's  broad  stream, 

And  Muncaster's  Castle  gate. 

•  From  whence  art  thou  in  such  fearful  haste?' 

The  warder  wondering  said; 
'  Hast  thou  'scaped  alone  from  the  bloody  fight, 

And  the  field  of  the  gory  dead?' 

'  I  am  not  from  the  bloody  fight, 

Nor  a  craven  flight  I  flee ; 
But  I  come  to  my  lady's  bower, 

Sir  William  of  Liddislee.' 

The  knight  to  the  lady's  bower  is  gone, 

'  A  boon  I  crave  from  thee, 
Deny  me  not,  thou  lady  bright,' 

And  he  bent  him  on  his  knee. 

'  I  grant  thee  a  boon,'  the  lady  said, 

'  If  it  from  my  husband  be;' 
'  There's  a  cup  of  grace,'  cried  the  suppliant  knight, 

'  Which  thou  must  give  to  me.' 

'  Now  foul  befa'  thee  fause  traitor, 

That  with  guile  would  our  treasure  win; 

For  ne'er  from  Sir  John  of  Pennington 
Had  such  traitorous  message  been.' 

'  I  crave  your  guerdon,  fair  lady, 

'Twas  but  your  faith  to  try, 
That  we  might  know  if  the  '  Luck'  of  this  house 

Were  safe  in  such  custody. 

The  message  was  thus,  thy  husband  sent; 

He  hath  lookt  out  from  Carlisle  wa', 
And  he  is  aware  of  John  Highlandraan 

Come  trooping  down  the  snaw; 
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And  should  this  kilted  papistry 

Spread  hither  upon  their  way, 
They'll  carry  hence  that  cup  of  grace, 

Though  thou  should'st  say  them  nay. 

And  thy  lord  must  wait  for  the  traitor  foe, 

By  the  walls  of  merry  Carlisle; 
Else  he  would  hie  to  his  lady's  help, 

And  his  lady's  fears  beguile. 

Thy  lord  would  rather  his  house  were  brent, 

His  goods  and  his  cattle  harried, 
Than  the  cup  should  be  broken, — that  cup  of  grace, 

Or  from  Muncaster's  house  be  carried.' 

The  kinsman  smiled  on  that  fond  lady, 

And  his  traitor  suit  he  plied; 
'  Give  me  the  cup,'  the  false  knight  said, 

'  From  these  foemen  fierce  to  hide.' 

The  lady  of  Muncaster  oped  the  box 

Where  lay  this  wondrous  thing; 
Sir  William  saw  its  beauteous  form, 

All  bright  and  glistering. 

The  kinsman  smiled  on  that  fond  lady, 

And  he  view'd  it  o'er  and  o'er: — 
1  'Tis  a  jewel  of  price,'  said  the  traitor  then, 

'  And  worthy  a  prince's  dower. 

We'll  bury  the  treasure,  where  ne'er  from  the  sun 

One  ray  of  gladness  shone, 
Where  darkness  and  light,  and  day  and  night, 

And  summer  and  spring  are  one. 

Beneath  the  moat  we'll  bury  it  straight, 

In  its  box  of  the  good  oak  tree; 
And  the  cankered  carle,  John  Highlandman, 

Shall  never  that  jewel  see.' 

The  kinsman  took  the  casket  up, 

And  the  lady  lookt  over  the  wall; 
'  If  thou  break  that  cup  of  grace,  beware, 

The  pride  of  our  house  shall  fall!' 

The  kinsman  smiled  as  he  lookt  above, 

And  to  the  lady  cried, 
'  I'll  show  thee  where  thy  '  Luck'  shall  be, 

And  the  lord  of  Muncaster's  pride.' 
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The  lady  watcht  this  kinsman  false, 
And  he  lifted  the  casket  high: 

'  O!  look  not  so,  Sir  William,' 
And  bitterly  she  did  cry. 

But  the  traitor  knight  dasht  the  casket  down 
To  the  ground,  that  blessed  token; 

'Lie  there,'  then  said  that  false  one  now, 
'  Proud  Muncaster's  charm  is  broken!' 

The  lady  shriekt,  the  lady  wail'd, 
While  the  false  knight  fled  amain ; 

But  never  durst  Muncaster's  lord,  I  trow, 
Ope  that  blessed  shrine  again. 


PART  THIRD. 

The  knight  of  Muncaster  went  to  woo, 
And  he  rode  with  the  whirlwind's  speed, 

For  the  lady  was  coy,  and  the  lover  was  proud,. 
And  he  hotly  spurr'd  his  steed. 

He  stay'd  not  for  bog,  he  stay'd  not  for  brier, 

Nor  stay'd  he  for  flood  or  fell; 
Nor  ever  he  slacken'd  his  courser's  rein, 

Till  he  stood  by  the  Lowther's  well. 

Beside  that  well  was  a  castle  fair, 

In  that  castle  a  fair  lady; 
In  that  lady's  breast  was  a  heart  of  stone, 

Nor  might  it  softened  be. 

'  Now  smooth  that  brow  of  scorn,  fair  maid, 

And  to  my  suit  give  ear; 
There's  never  a  dame  in  Cumberland, 

Such  a  look  of  scorn  doth  wear.' 

1  Haste,  haste  thee  back,'  the  lady  cried, 

'  For  a  doomed  man  art  thou; 
I  wed  not  the  heir  of  Muncaster, 

Thy  •  Luck'  is  broken  now!' 

1  O,  say  not  so,  for  on  my  sire 

Th'  unerring  doom  was  spent; 
I  heir  not  his  ill  luck,  I  trow, 

Nor  with  his  dool  am  shent.' 
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'  The  doom  is  thine,  as  thou  art  his, 

And  to  his  curse  the  heir; 
But  never  a  luckless  babe  of  mine 

That  fearful  curse  shall  bear!' 

A  moody  man  was  the  lover  then; 

But  homeward  as  he  hied, 
Beside  the  well,  at  Lord  Lowther's  gate, 

An  ugly  dwarf  he  spied. 

1  Out  of  my  sight,  thou  fearsome  thing! 

Out  of  my  sight,  I  say: 
Or  I  will  fling  thine  ugly  bones 

To  the  crows  this  blessed  day. 

But  the  elfin  dwarf  he  skipt  and  ran 

Beside  the  lover's  steed, 
And  ever  as  Muncaster's  lord  spurr'd  on, 

The  dwarf  held  equal  speed. 

The  lover  he  slacken'd  his  pace  again, 

And  to  the  goblin  cried: 
'  What  ho,  sir  page,  what  luckless  chance 

Hath  buckled  thee  to  my  side?' 

Up  spake  then  first  that  shrivelled  thing, 

And  he  shook  his  locks  of  gray; 
'  Why  lowers  the  cloud  on  Muncaster's  brow, 

And  the  foam  tracks  his  troubled  way?' 

'  There's  a  lady,  the  fairest  in  all  this  land,' 

The  haughty  chief  replied; 
'  But  that  lady's  love  in  vain  I've  sought, 

And  I'll  woo  none  other  bride.' 

'  And  is  there  not  beauty  in  other  lands, 

And  locks  of  raven  hue, 
That  thou  must  pine  for  a  maiden  cold, 

Whose  bosom  love  ne'er  knew?' 

'  O,  there  is  beauty  in  every  land,' 

The  sorrowing  knight  replied; 
'  But  I'd  rather  Margaret  of  Lonsdale  wed, 

Than  the  fairest  dame  beside.' 

{  And  thou  shalt  the  Lady  Margaret  wed,' 

Said  that  loathly  dwarf  again; 
'  There's  a  key  in  Muncaster  Castle  can  break 

That  maiden's  heart  in  twain!' 
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'  O  never,  O  never,  thou  lying  elf, 

That  maiden's  word  is  spoken; 
The  cup  of  grace  left  a  traitor's  hand, 

Proud  Muncaster's  '  LucK  is  broken.' 

Then  scornfully  grinn'd  that  elfin  dwarf, 
And  loud  he  laught  again; 

There's  a  key  in  thy  castle,  sir  knight,  can  break 
That  maiden's  heart  in  twain!' 

The  knight  he  turn'd  him  on  his  steed, 
And  he  lookt  o'er  hill  and  stream; 

But  he  saw  not  that  elfin  dwarf  again, 
He  had  vanisht  as  a  dream! 

The  knight  came  back  to  his  castle  hall, 
And  stabled  his  good  gray  steed: 

And  he  is  to  his  chamber  gone, 
With  wild  and  angry  speed. 

And  he  saw  the  oaken  casket,  where 

Lay  hid  that  cup  of  grace, 
Since  that  fearful  day,  when  the  traitor  foe 

Wrought  ruin  on  his  race. 

'  Thou  cursed  thing,'  he  cried  in  scorn, 
'  That  ever  such  '  Luck'  should  be; 

From  Muncaster's  house,  ill-boding  fiend, 
Thou  shalt  vanish  eternally.' 

He  kickt  the  casket  o'er  and  o'er, 

With  rage  and  contumely; 
When,  lo!  a  tinkling  sound  was  heard, 

Down  dropt  a  glittering  key! 

He  remember'd  well  the  wondrous  speech 

Of  the  spectre  dwarf  again, 
'  There's  a  key  in  Muncaster  Castle  can  break 

A  maiden's  heart  in  twain !' 

He  took  the  key,  and  he  turn'd  the  lock, 

And  he  open'd  the  casket  wide; 
When  the  cause  of  all  his  agony 

The  lover  now  espied. 

The  holy  cup  lay  glistering  there, 

And  he  kist  that  blessed  token, 
For  its  matcldess  form  unharmed  lay, 

The  '  Luck'  had  ne'er  been  broken ! 
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The  loud  balls  rung,  and  the  minstrels  sung, 

And  glad  roll'd  the  Esk's  bonny  tide, 
When  Lonsdale's  Lady  Margaret 

Was  Muncaster's  winsome  bride! 

Now  prosper  long  that  baron  bold, 

And  that  bright  and  blessed  token: 
For  Muncaster's  Luck  is  constant  yet, 

And  the  crystal  charm  unbroken. 


[Muncaster,  and  the  manor  of  Muncaster,  have  long  been  enjoyed  by  the  Penningtons,  who 
appear  to  have  possessed  it  about  forty  years  before  the  Conquest,  and  ever  since — sometimes 
collaterally,  but  for  the  most  part  in  lineal  descent  by  their  issue  male — to  this  present  time. 
Gamel  de  Pennington  is  the  first  ancestor  of  the  family  of  whom  there  is  any  recorded  ac- 
count: he  was  a  person  of  great  note  and  property  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  the 
family  having  quitted  their  original  seat  of  Pennington,  in  Lancashire,  (where  the  foundation 
of  a  square  building  called  the  Castle  is  still  visible,)  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Mealcastre,  now 
called  Muncaster.  The  old  tower  of  the  present  Mansion-house  at  Muncaster  was  built  by 
the  Romans,  to  guard  the  ford  called  St.  Michael's  Ford,  over  the  river  Esk,  when  Agricola 
went  to  the  north,  and  to  watch,  also,  the  great  passes  into  the  country  over  the  Fells,  and 
over  Hard  Knot,  where  is  the  site  of  another  fortress  constructed  by  them,  apparent  from 
the  traces  existing  to  this  day. 

The  room  in  which  Henry  the  Sixth  was  concealed  is  still  called  Henry  the  Sixth's  room. 
The  posts  of  the  bed  in  which  he  slept,  which  are  of  handsome  carved  oak,  are  also  in  the 
same  room,  in  good  preservation. 

When  John,  Lord  Muncaster,  the  first  of  the  family  who  obtained  a  peerage,  entered  into 
possession  of  Muncaster  Castle,  after  his  elevation  in  1793,  he  found  it  still  surrounded  with 
a  moat,  and  defended  by  a  strong  portcullis.  The  family  having  of  late  years  entirely  resided 
upon  then'  estate  of  Wartee,  in  Yorkshire,  the  house  was  in  so  very  dilapidated  a  state,  that 
Lord  Muncaster  was  obliged  to  rebuild  it  almost  entirely,  with  the  exception  of  Agricola's 
tower,  the  walls  of  which  are  nine  feet  thick.  The  elevatior  of  t'.e  r.cv.  part  is  in  unison 
with  that  of  the  Roman  tower,  and  forms  altogether  a  handsome  castellan  buil-Zirg.  Tie 
situation  is  eminently  striking,  and  was  well  chosen  for  commanding  the  several  passes  over 
the  mountains.  It  is  surrounded  with  mountain  scenery  on  the  north,  south,  and  east,  while 
extensive  plantations,  a  rich  and  elevated  country,  with  the  sea  in  the  distance,  make  a  com- 
bination of  scenery,  than  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  anything  more  beautiful  or 
picturesque.  In  the  words  of  its  noble  o\\  ner,  who  himself  so  greatly  contributed  to  its  reno- 
vation, it  consists  of '  wood,  park,  lawn,  valley,  river,  sea,  and  mountain.' — Robt.] 


[This  ballad  is  printed  from  a  reprint,  edited  by  J.  P. 
Collier,  Esq.,  for  the  Percy  Society,  of  an  unique  black- 
letter  copy,  in  his  own  possession,  '  printed  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  as  a  chap-book.'  It  was  originally 
illustrated  with  a  woodcut  upon  the  title-page,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which,  however,  has  been  torn  away :  with  the 
woodcut,  part  of  the  letter-press  has  unfortunately  disap- 
peared. The  vacancies  thus  occasioned  have  been  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Collier  from  conjecture,  and  are  inserted  be- 
tween brackets.  With  the  ballad,  or  rather  song,  in  Percy's 
'  Reliques,'  entitled  '  The  Merry  Pranks  of  Robin  Good- 
fellow,'  the  reader  is  doubtless  familiar.  It  is  attributed 
by  Peck  to  Ben  Jonson  ;  and  it  is  no  slight  confirmation  of 
this  that  Mr.  Collier  possesses  a  contemporary  MS.  version, 
to  which  the  initials  B.  J.  are  appended.  This  MS.  copy 
contains  some  variations  from  Percy's  version,  which  was 
printed  from  '  an  ancient  black-letter  copy  in  the  British 
Museum,'  and  an  additional  stanza,  which  the  reader  will 
find  at  the  end  of  the  present  ballad.  With  regard  to  the 
hero,  the  reader  may  consult  the  reprint,  by  Mr.  Collier,  for 
the  Percy  Society,  of  a  black-letter  tract  (l(i'2H)  in  the  pos- 
session of  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  (now  Earl  of  Ellesmere,) 
entitled  '  The  Mad  Pranks  and  Merry  Jests  of  Robin  Good- 
fellow  ;'  and  Mr.  Wright's  Essay  on  Fairy  Mythology,  in  the 
Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  35.] 

CHAPTER    I. 

Shewing  his  Birth,  and  whose  Sonne  he  w.\  •. 

ERE  doe  begin  the  merry  iests 

Of  Robin  Good-fellow; 
I'de  wish  you  for  to  reade  this  booke, 

If  you  his  pranks  would  know. 
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But  first  I  will  declare  his  birth, 

And  what  his  mother  was, 
And  then  how  Robin  merrily 

Did  bring  his  knacks  to  passe. 

In  time  of  old,  when  fayries  us'd 

To  wander  in  the  night, 
And  through  key-holes  swiftly  glide, 

Now  marke  my  story  right, 
Among  these  pretty  fairy  elves 

Was  Oberon,  their  king, 
Who  us'd  to  keepe  them  company 

Still  at  their  revelling. 

And  sundry  houses  they  did  use, 

But  one,  above  the  rest, 
Wherein  a  comely  lasse  did  dwell, 

That  pleas'd  King  Oberon  best. 
This  lovely  damsell,  neat  and  faire, 

So  courteous,  meek,  and  mild, 
As  sayes  my  booke,  by  Oberon 

She  was  begot  with  child. 

She  knew  not  who  the  father  was, 

But  thus  to  all  would  say — 
In  night-time  he  to  her  still  came, 

And  went  away  ere  day. 
The  midwife  having  better  skill 

Than  had  this  new-made  mother, 
Quoth  she,  '  Surely  some  fairy  'twas, 

For  it  can  be  no  other.' 

And  so  the  old  wife  rightly  judg'd, 

For  it  was  so  indeed. 
This  fairy  shew'd  himself  most  kind, 

And  helpt  his  love  at  need; 
For  stoi'e  of  linnen  he  provides, 

And  brings  her  for  her  baby; 
With  dainty  cates  and  choised  fare, 

He  serv'd  her  like  a  lady. 

The  Christening  time  then  being  [come, 

Most  merry  they  [did  pass; 
The  gossips  dra[ined  a  cheerful  cup 

As  then  provided  was. 
And  Robin  was  [the  infant  call'd, 

So  named  the  [gossips  by; 
What  pranks  [he  played  both  day  and  night, 

I'll  tell  you  cer[tainly. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Shewing  how  Robin  Good-fellow  carried  himselffe,  and  how  he  run 
away  from  his  Mother. 


[While  yet  he  was  a  little  la]d 

[And  of  a  tender  age,] 
He  us'd  much  waggish  tricks  to  men, 

As  they  at  him  would  rage. 
Unto  his  mother  they  complain'd, 

Which  grieved  her  to  heare, 
And  for  these  pranks  she  threatned  him, 

He  should  have  whipping  cheare, 

If  that  he  did  not  leave  his  tricks, 

His  jeering  mocks  and  mowes; 
Qouth  she,  '  Thou  vile  untutor'd  youth, 

These  prankes  no  breeding  shewes: 
I  cannot  to  the  market  goe, 

But  ere  I  backe  returne, 
Thou  scofst  my  neighbours  in  such  sort, 

Which  makes  my  heart  to  mourne. 

But  I  will  make  you  to  repent 

These  things,  ere  I  have  done: 
I  will  no  favour  have  on  thee, 

Although  thou  beest  my  sonne.' 
Robin  was  griev'd  to  hear  these  words, 

Which  she  to  him  did  say, 
But  to  prevent  his  punishment, 

From  her  he  run  way. 

And  travelling  long  upon  the  way, 

His  hunger  being  great, 
Unto  a  taylor's  b'-nse  he  came, 

And  did  entreat  some  meat: 
The  taylor  tooke  compassion  then 

Upon  this  pretty  youth, 
And  tooke  him  for  his  prentice  straight. 

As  ]  have  heard  in  truth. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

How  Robin  Good-fellow  left  his  Master,  and  also  how  Oberon  told  him  he  should 
be  turned  into  what  shape  he  could  wish  or  desire. 

Now  Robin  Good-fellow,  being  plac't 

With  a  taylor,  as  you  heare, 
He  grew  a  workman  in  short  space, 

So  woll  he  ply'd  his  geare. 
He  had  a  gowne  which  must  be  made, 

Even  with  all  haste  and  speed, 
The  maid  must  have't  against  next  day 

To  be  her  wedding  weed. 

The  taylor  he  did  labour  hard 

Till  twelve  a  clock  at  night; 
Betweene  him  and  his  servant  then 

They  finished  aright 
The  gowne,  but  putting  on  the  sleeves: 

Quoth  he  unto  his  man, 
'  He  goe  to  bed:  whip  on  the  sleeves 

As  fast  as  ere  you  can.' 

So  Robin  straightway  takes  the  gowne 

And  hangs  it  on  a  pin, 
Then  takes  the  sleeves  and  whips  the  gowne, 

Till  day  he  nere  did  lin. 
His  master  rising  in  the  morne, 

And  seeing  what  he  did, 
Begun  to  chide;  quoth  Robin  then, 

'  I  doe  as  I  was  bid.' 

His  Master  then  the  gowne  did  take, 

And  to  his  worke  did  fall: 
By  that  time  he  had  done  the  same, 

The  maid  for  it  did  call. 
Quoth  he  to  Robin,  '  Goe  thy  wayes 

And  fetch  the  remnants  hither, 
That  yesterday  we  left,'  said  he, 

'  Wec'l  breake  our  fasts  together.' 

Then  Robin  hies  him  up  the  staires 
And  brings  the  remnants  downe, 

Which  he  did  know*his  master  sav'd 
Out  of  the  woman's  gowne. 
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The  taylor  he  was  vext  at  this; 

He  meant  remnants  of  meat, 
That  this  good  woman,  ere  she  went, 

Might  there  her  breakfast  eate. 

Quoth  she,  '  This  is  a  breakfast  good, 

I  tell  you,  friend,  indeed; 
And  to  requite  your  love,  I  will 

Send  for  some  drinke  with  speed.' 
And  Robin  he  must  goe  for  it 

With  all  the  speed  he  may: 
He  takes  the  pot  and  money  too, 

And  runnes  from  thence  away. 

When  he  had  wandred  all  the  day, 

A  good  way  from  the  towne, 
Unto  a  foreste  then  he  came; 

To  sleepe  he  laid  him  downe. 
Then  Oberon  came,  with  all  his  elves, 

And  danc'd  about  his  sonne, 
With  musick  pleasing  to  the  eare; 

And,  when  that  it  was  done, 

King  Oberon  layes  a  scroule  by  him, 

That  he  might  understand 
Whose  sonne  he  was,  and  how  hee'd  grant 

Whate'er  he  did  demand: 
To  any  forme  that  he  did  please 

Himselfe  he  would  translate; 
And  how  one  day  hee'd  send  for  him 

To  see  his  fairy  state. 

Then  Robin  longs  to  know  the  truth 

Of  this  mysterious  skill, 
And  turnes  himselfe  into  what  shape 

He  thinks  upon  or  will. 
Sometimes  a  neighing  horse  was  he, 

Sometimes  a  gruntling  hog, 
Sometimes  a  bird,  sometimes  a  crow, 

Sometimes  a  snarling  dog. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

How  Robin  Good-fellow  was  merry  at  the  Bridehouse. 

Now  Robin  having  got  this  art, 

He  oft  would  make  good  sport, 
And  hearing  of  a  wedding  day, 

He  makes  him  ready  tor't. 
Most  like  a  joviall  fidler  then 

He  drest  himselfe  most  gay, 
And  goes  unto  the  wedding  house, 

There  on  his  crowd  to  play. 

He  welcome  was  unto  this  feast, 

And  merry  they  were  all; 
He  play'd  and  sung  sweet  songs  all  day, 

At  night  to  sports  did  fall. 
He  first  did  put  the  candles  out, 

And  being  in  the  dark, 
Some  would  he  strike,  and  some  would  pinch, 

And  then  sing  like  a  lark. 

The  candles  being  light  againe, 

And  things  well  and  quiet, 
A  goodly  posset  was  brought  in 

To  mend  their  former  diet. 
Then  Robin  for  to  have  the  same 

Did  turn  him  to  a  beare; 
Straight  at  that  sight  the  people  all 

Did  run  away  for  feare. 

Then  Robin  did  the  posset  eate, 

And  having  serv'd  them  so, 
Away  goes  Robin  with  all  haste, 

Then  laughing  hoe,  hoe,  hoe! 


CHAPTER   V. 

Declaring  how  Robin  Good-fellow  served  an  old  lecherous  Man. 

There  was  an  old  man  had  a  neece, 

A  very  beauteous  maid; 
To  wicked  lust  her  unkle  sought 

This  faire  one  to  perswade. 
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But  she  a  young  man  lov'd  too  deare 

To  give  consent  thereto; 
'TVas  Robin's  chance  upon  a  time 

To  heare  their  grievous  woe. 
'  Content  yourselfe,'  then  Robin  saies, 

'  And  I  will  ease  your  griefe, 
I  have  found  out  an  excellent  way 

That  will  yeeld  you  reliefe.' 


He  sends  them  to  be  married  straight, 

And  he,  in  her  disguise, 
Hies  home  with  all  the  speed  he  may 

To  blind  her  uncle's  eyes: 
And  there  he  plyes  his  work  amaine, 

Doing  more  in  one  houre, 
Such  was  his  skill  and  workmanship, 

Than  she  could  doe  in  foure. 


The  old  man  wondred  for  to  see 

The  worke  goe  on  so  fast, 
And  there  withall  more  worke  doth  he 

Unto  good  Robin  cast. 
Then  Robin  said  to  his  old  man, 

'  Good  uncle,  if  you  please 
To  grant  me  but  one  ten  pound, 

I'll  yeeld  your  love-suit  ease.' 


'  Ten  pounds,'  quoth  he,  '  I 'will  give  thee, 

Sweet  neece,  with  all  my  heart, 
So  thou  wilt  grant  to  me  thy  love, 

To  ease  my  troubled  heart.' 
'  Then  let  me  a  writing  have,'  quothe  he, 

1  From  your  owne  hand  with  speed, 
That  I  may  marry  my  sweet-heart 

When  I  have  done  this  deed.' 


The  old  man  he  did  give  consent 

That  he  these  things  should  have, 
Thinking  that  it  had  bin  his  neece, 

That  did  this  bargain  crave; 
And  unto  Robin  then  quoth  he, 

'  My  gentle  n[eece,  behold, 
Goe  thou  into  [thy  chamber  soone, 

And  I'le  goe  [bring  the  gold,' 
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When  he  into  [the  chamber  came, 

Thinking  in  [deed  to  play, 
Straight  Robin  [upon  him  doth  fall, 

And  carries  h[im  away 
Into  the  chamb[er  where  the  two 

Faire  lovers  [did  abide, 
And  gives  to  th[em  their  unkle  old, 

I,  and  the  g[old  beside. 

The  old  man  [vainly  Robin  sought, 

So  man[y  shapes  he  tries; 
Someti]mes  he  was  a  hare  or  hound, 

Som[etimes  like  bird  he  flies. 
The  [more  he  strove  the  less  he  sped, 

Th[e  lovers  all  did  see; 
And  [thus  did  Robin  favour  them 

Full  [kind  and  merrilie. 


[Thus  Robin  lived  a  merry  life 

As  any  could  enjoy, 
'Mongst  country  farms  he  did  resort, 

And  oft  would  folks  annoy:] 
But  if  the  maids  doe  call  to  him, 

He  still  away  will  goe 
In  knavish  sort,  and  to  himselfe 

He'd  laugh  out  hoe,  hoe,  hoe ! 

He  oft  would  beg  and  crave  an  almes, 

But  take  nought  that  they'd  give: 
In  severall  shapes  he'd  gull  the  world, 

Thus  madly  did  he  live. 
Sometimes  a  cripple  he  would  seeme, 

Sometimes  a  souldier  brave: 
Sometimes  a  fox,  sometimes  a  hare; 

Brave  pastimes  would  he  have. 

Sometimes  an  owle  he'd  seeme  to  be, 

Sometimes  a  .skipping  fros; 
bometimes  a  kirnc,  in  Irish  shape, 

To  leape  ore  mire  or  bog: 
Sometime  he'd  counterfeit  a  voyce, 

And  travellers  call  astray, 
Sometimes  a  walking  fire  he'd  be, 

And  lead  them  from  their  way. 
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Some  call  him  Robin  Good-fellow, 

Hob -goblin  or  mad  Crisp, 
And  some  againe  doe  tearme  him  oft 

By  name  of  Will  the  Wispe; 
But  call  him  by  what  name  you  list, 

I  have  studied  on  my  pillow, 
I  think  the  best  name  he  deserves 

Is  Robin  the  Good  Fellow. 

At  last  upon  a  summer's  night 

King  Oberon  found  him  out, 
And  with  his  elves  in  dancing  wise 

Straight  circled  him  about. 
The  fairies  danc't,  and  little  Tom  Thumb 

On  his  bag-pipe  did  play, 
And  thus  they  danc't  their  fairy  round 

Till  almost  break  of  day. 

Then  Phebus  he  most  gloriously 

Begins  to  grace  the  aire, 
When  Oberon  with  his  fairy  traine 

Begins  to  make  repaire, 
With  speed  unto  the  fairy  land, 

They  swiftly  tooke  their  way, 
And  I  out  of  my  dreame  awak't, 

And  so  'twas  perfect  day. 

Thus  having  told  my  dreame  at  full, 

I'le  bid  you  all  farewell. 
If  you  applaud  mad  Robin's  prankes, 

May  be  ere  long  I'le  tell 
Some  other  stories  to  your  eares, 

Which  shall  contentment  give: 
To  gaine  your  favours  I  will  seeke 

The  longest  day  I  live. 

[The  following  is  the  '  additional  stanza'  mentioned  in  the  introductory  Note,  p.  218. 

When  as  my  fellow  elves  and  I 

In  circled  ring  do  trip  around. 
If  that  our  sports  by  any  eye 
Do  happen  to  be  seen  or  found  ; 

If  that  they 

No  words  do  say, 
But  mum  continue  as  they  go, 

Each  night  I  do 

Put  groat  in  shoe, 
And  wind  out  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  !] 
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[This  ballad  is  taken,  by  permission  of  J.  O.  Halliwell, 
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OR  Jesus  sake  be  merry  and  glad, 
Be  blythe  of  blood,  of  bone,  and  blee, 

And  of  your  words  be  sober  and  sa<l, 
And  a  little  while  listen  to  me: 
q2 


1  shall  tell  you  how  Lady  Bessy  made  her  moan, 

And  down  she  kneeled  upon  her  knee 
Before  the  Earle  of  Darby  her  self  alone, 

These  were  her  words  fair  and  free: — 
Who  was  your  beginner,  who  was  your  ground, 

Good  father  Stanley,  will  you  tell  me? 
Who  married  you  to  the  Margaret  Richmond, 

A  Dutchess  of  a  high  degree? 
And  your  son  the  Lord  George  Strange 

By  that  good  lady  you  had  him  by. 
And  Harden  lands  under  your  hands, 

And  Moules  dale  also  under  your  fee, 
Your  brother  Sir  William  Stanley  by  parliament 

The  Holt  Castle  who  gave  him  truely? 
Who  gave  him  Brome-field,  that  I  now  ment? 

Who  gave  him  Chirk-land  to  his  fee? 
Who  made  him  High  Chamberlain  of  Cheshire? 

Of  that  country  farr  and  near 
They  were  all  wholly  at  his  desire, 

When  he  did  call  they  did  appear; 
And  also  the  Forrest  of  Delameer, 

To  hunt  therin  both  day  and  night 
As  often  as  his  pleasure  were, 

And  to  send  for  baron  and  knight; 
Who  made  the  knight  and  lord  of  all? 

Good  father  Stanley,  remember  thee ! 
It  was  my  father,  that  king  royall, 

He  set  you  in  that  room  so  high. 
Remember  Richmond  banished  full  bare, 

And  lyeth  in  Brittain  behind  the  sea, 
You  may  recover  him  of  his  care, 

If  your  heart  and  mind  to  him  will  gree: 
Let  him  come  home  and  claim  his  right, 

And  let  us  cry  him  King  Henry! 
And  if  you  will  maintain  him  with  might, 

In  Brittain  he  needeth  not  long  to  tarry. 
Go  away,  Bessy,  the  Lord  said  then, 

I  tell  thee,  now,  for  certainty, 
That  fair  words  make  oft  fooles  full  faine, 

When  they  be  but  found  vain  glory. 
Oh!  father  Stanley,  to  you  I  call, 

For  the  love  of  God  remember  thee, 
Since  my  father  King  Edward,  that  king  royall 

At  Westminster  on  his  death  bed  lee; 
He  called  to  him  my  unckle  Richard, 

So  he  did  Robert  of  Brackenbury, 
And  James  Terrill  he  was  the  third; 
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He  sent  them  to  Ludlow  in  the  west  countrey, 
To  fetch  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 

These  two  lords  horn  of  a  high  degree. 
The  Duke  of  York  should  have  been  prince, 

And  king  after  my  father  free, 
But  a  balle-full  game  was  then  among, 

When  they  doomed  these  two  lords  to  dye: 
They  had  neither  justice  nor  right,  but  had  great  wrong, 

Alack!  it  was  the  more  pitty ! 
Neither  were  they  burried  in  St.  Maries, 

In  church  or  churchyard  or  holy  place; 
Alas!  they  had  dolefull  destinies, 

Hard  was  their  chance,  worse  was  their  disgrace! 
Therefore  help,  good  father  Stanley,  while  you  have  space, 

For  the  love  of  God  and  mild  Mary, 
Or  else  in  time  to  come  you  shall,  alas ! 

Remember  the  words  of  Lady  Bessy! 
Good  Lady  Bessy,  be  content, 

For  tho'  your  words  be  never  so  sweet, 
If  King  Richard  knew,  you  must  be  shent, 

And  perchance  cast  into  prison  deep; 
Then  had  you  cause  to  waill  and  weep, 

And  wring  your  hands  with  heavy  ehear; 
Therefore,  good  lady,  I  you  beseek 

To  move  me  no  more  in  this  matter. 
Oh!  good  father  Stanley,  listen  now  and  h«ar; 

Heare  is  no  more  but  you  and  I: 
King  Edward  that  was  my  father  dear, 

On  whose  estate  God  had  mercy, 
In  Westminster  as  he  did  stand, 

On  a  certain  day  in  a  study, 
A  book  of  reason  he  had  in  his  hand, 

And  so  sore  his  study  he  did  apply, 
That  his  tender  tears  fell  on  the  ground, 

All  men  might  see  that  stood  him  by: 
There  were  both  earls  and  lords  of  land, 

But  none  of  them  durst  speak  but  I. 
I  came  before  my  father  the  king, 

And  kneeled  down  upon  my  knee; 
1  desired  him  lowly  of  his  blessing, 

And  full  soon  he  gave  it  unto  me: 
And  in  his  arms  he  could  me  thring, 

And  set  me  in  a  window  so  high; 
He  spake  to  me  full  sore  weeping, — 

These  were  the  words  he  said  to  me: 
Daughter,  as  thou  wilt  have  my  blessing, 

Do  as  1  shall  councell  thee, 
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And  to  my  words  give  good  listning, 

For  one  day  they  may  pleasure  thee: 
Here  is  a  book  of  Reason,  keep  it  well, 

As  you  will  have  the  love  of  me; 
Neither  to  any  creature  do  it  tell, 

Nor  let  no  liveing  lord  it  see, 
Except  it  be  to  the  Lord  Stanley, 

The  which  I  love  full  heartiley: 
All  the  matter  to  him  show  you  may, 

For  he  and  his  thy  help  must  be; 
As  soon  as  the  truth  to  him  is  shown 

Unto  your  words  he  will  agree; 
For  their  shall  never  son  of  my  body  be  gotten 

That  shall  be  crowned  after  me, 
But  you  shall  be  queen  and  wear  the  crown, 

So  doth  expresse  the  prophecye  ! 
He  gave  me  tax  and  toland, 

And  also  diamonds  to  my  degree, 
To  gett  me  a  prince  when  it  pleaseth  Christ, 

The  world  is  not  as  it  will  be : 
Therefore,  good  father  Stanley,  grant  my  request 

For  the  love  of  God  I  desire  thee; 
All  is  at  your  commandment  down  in  the  west, 

Both  knight  and  squire  and  the  commentie; 
You  may  choose  then  where  you  like  best, 

I  have  enough  both  of  gold  and  fee; 
I  want  nothing  but  the  strength  of  men, 

And  good  captains  two  or  three. 
Go  away,  Bessy,  the  lord  said  then, 

To  this  will  I  never  agree, 
For  women  oft  time  cannot  faine, 

These  words  they  be  but  vain  glory ! 
For  and  I  should  treason  begin 

Against  King  Richard  his  royalty, 
In  every  street  within  London 

The  Eagle's  foot  should  be  pulled  down, 
And  as  yet  in  his  great  favour  I  am, 

But  then  shoud  I  loose  my  great  renowne! 
I  shoud  be  called  traitor  thro'  the  same 

Full  soon  in  every  markett  towne! 
That  were  great  shame  to  me  and  my  name, 

I  had  rather  spend  ten  thousand  pounde. 
O  father  Stanley,  to  you  I  mak  my  moane, 

For  the  love  of  God  remember  thee; 
It  is  not  three  days  past  and  gone, 

Since  my  unckle  Richard  sent  after  me 
A  batchelor  and  a  bold  baron, 
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A  Doctor  of  Divinitye, 
And  bad  that  I  should  to  his  chamber  gone, 

His  love  and  his  leman  that  I  should  bee; 
And  the  queen  that  was  his  wedded  feere, 

He  would  her  poyson  and  putt  away; 
So  would  he  his  son  and  his  heir, 

Christ  knoweth  he  is  a  proper  boy! 
Yet  I  had  rather  burn  in  a  tunne 

On  the  Tower  Hill  that  is  so  high, 
Or  that  I  would  to  his  chamber  come, 

His  love  and  his  leman  will  I  not  be ! 
I  had  rather  be  drawn  with  wild  horses  five, 

Through  every  street  of  that  citty, 
Or  that  good  woman  should  lose  her  life, 

Good  father,  for  the  love  of  mee. 
I  am  his  brother's  daughter  dear; 

He  is  my  uncle,  it  is  no  nay; 
Or  ever  I  woud  be  his  wedded  feere, 

With  sharp  swords  I  will  me  slay; 
At  his  bidding  if  I  were  then, 

And  follow'd  also  his  cruel  intent, 
I  were  well  worthy  to  suffer  pain, 

And  in  a  fire  for  to  be  brent. 
Therefore,  good  father  Stanley,  some  pitty  take 

On  the  Earle  Richmond  and  me, 
And  the  rather  for  my  father's  sake, 

Which  gave  thee  the  lie  of  Man  so  free; 
He  crowned  thee  with  a  crown  of  lead, 

He  holpe  the  first  to  that  degree; 
He  set  thee  the  crown  upon  thy  head, 

And  made  thee  the  lord  of  that  countrey ; 
That  time  you  promised  my  father  dear, 

To  him  to  be  both  true  and  just, 
And  now  you  stand  in  a  disweare, 

Oh!  Jesu  Christ,  who  may  men  trust? 

0  good  lady,  I  say  againe 

Your  fair  words  shall  never  move  my  mind; 
King  Richard  is  my  lord  and  sov'raign, 
To  him  I  will  never  be  unkind. 

1  will  serve  him  truely  till  I  die, 
I  will  him  take  as  I  him  find; 

For  he  hath  given  to  mine  and  me, 
His  bounteous  gifts  do  me  so  bind. 

Yet  good  father  Stanley,  remember  thee, 
As  I  have  said  so  shall  it  prove, 

If  he  of  his  gift  be  soe  free, 
It  is  for  fear  and  not  for  love; 
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For  if  he  may  to  his  purpose  come, 

You  shall  not  live  these  years  three, 
For  these  words  to  me  he  did  once  move 

In  Sandall  Castle  underneath  a  tree: 
He  said  there  shall  no  branch  of  the  eagle  fly 

Within  England,  neither  far  nor  nigh; 
Nor  none  of  the  Talbots  to  run  him  by, 

Nor  none  of  their  lineage  to  the  ninth  degree; 
But  he  would  them  either  hang  or  head, 

And  that  he  swear  full  grievously. 
Therefore  help,  gentle  lord,  with  all  speed; 

For  when  you  woud  fain  it  will  not  be. 
Your  brother  dwellith  in  the  Holt  Castle, 

A  noble  knight  forsooth  is  he; 
All  the  "Welsh-men  love  him  well, 

He  may  make  a  great  company. 
Sir  John  Savage  is  your  sister's  son, 

He  is  well  beloved  within  his  shire, 
A  great  company  with  him  will  come, 

He  will  be  ready  at  your  desire. 
Gilbert  Talbott  is  a  captain  pure, 

He  will  come  with  main  and  might; 
To  you  he  will  be  fast  and  sure, 

Against  my  uncle  king  and  knight. 
Let  us  raise  an  host  with  him  to  fight, 

Soon  to  the  ground  we  shall  him  ding, 
For  God  will  stand  ever  with  the  right, 

For  he  hath  no  right  to  be  king! 
Go  away,  Bessy,  the  Lord  can  say; 

Of  these  words,  Bessy,  now  lett  be; 
I  know  king  Richard  would  not  me  betray, 

For  all  the  gold  in  Christantye. 
I  am  his  subject,  sworn  to  be  true: 

If  I  should  seek  treason  to  begin, 
1  and  all  mine  full  sore  should  rue, 

For  we  were  as  like  to  lose  as  winne. 
Beside  that,  it  were  a  deadly  sin 

To  refuse  my  king,  and  him  betray: 
The  child  is  yet  unborne  that  might  moan  in  time, 

And  think  upon  that  woefull  day. 
Wherefore,  good  lady,  I  do  you  pray, 

Keep  all  things  close  at  your  hart  root; 
So  now  farr  past  it  is  of  the  day, 

To  move  me  more  it  is  no  boot. 
Then  from  her  head  she  cast  her  attire, 

Her  colour  changed  as  pale  as  lead, 
Her  faxe  that  shoan  as  the  aold  wire 
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She  tair  it  of  besides  her  head, 
And  in  a  swoon  down  can  she  swye, 

She  spake  not  of  a  certain  space! 
The  Lord  had  never  so  great  pitty 

As  when  he  saw  her  in  that  case, 
And  in  his  arms  he  can  her  embrace; 

He  was  full  sorry  then  for  her  sake. 
The  tears  fell  from  her  eyes  apace, 

But  at  the  last  these  words  she  spake, 
She  said,  to  Christ  my  soul  I  betake, 

For  my  body  in  Tem'ms  drown'd  shall  be! 
For  I  know  my  sorrow  will  never  slake, 

And  my  bones  upon  the  sands  shall  lye! 
The  fishes  shall  feed  upon  me  their  fill; 

This  is  a  dolefulle  destinye! 
And  you  may  remedy  this  and  you  will, 

Therefore  the  bone  of  my  death  I  give  to  thee! 
And  ever  she  wept  as  she  were  woode, 

The  Earle  on  her  had  so  great  pitty, 
That  her  tender  heart  turned  his  mood. 

He  said,  stand  up  now,  Lady  Bessye, 
As  you  think  best  I  will  agree. 

Now  I  see  the  matter  you  do  not  faine, 
I  have  thought  in  this  matter  as  much  as  yee: 

But  it  is  hard  to  trust  women, 
For  many  a  man  is  brought  into  great  woe, 

Through  telling  to  women  his  privity: 
I  trust  you  will  not  serve  me  so 

For  all  the  gold  in  Christantie. 
No,  father,  he  is  my  mortall  foe, 

On  him  fain  wrooken  woud  I  bee! 
He  hath  put  away  my  brethren  two, 

And  I  know  he  would  do  so  by  me; 
But  my  trust  is  in  the  Trinity, 

Through  your  help  we  shall  bale  to  him  bring, 
And  such  a  day  on  him  to  see 

That  he  and  his  full  sore  shall  rue! 
0  Lady  Bessye,  the  Lord  can  say, 

Betwixt  us  both  forcast  we  must 
How  we  shall  letters  to  Richmond  convey, 

No  man  to  write  I  dare  well  trust; 
For  if  he  list  to  be  unjust 

And  us  betray  to  King  Richard, 
Then  you  and  I  are  both  lost; 

Therefore  of  the  scribe  I  am  afraid. 
You  shall  not  need  none  such  to  call, 

Good  father  Stanley,  hearken  to  me 
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What  my  father,  King  Edward,  that  king  royal, 

Did  for  my  sister,  my  Lady  Wells,  and  me: 
He  sent  for  a  scrivener  to  lusty  London, 

He  was  the  best  in  that  citty; 
He  taught  us  both  to  write  and  read  full  soon, 

If  it  please  you,  full  soon  you  shall  see: 
Lauded  be  God,  I  had  such  speed, 
That  I  can  write  as  well  as  he, 
And  also  indite  and  full  well  read 

And  that  (Lord)  soon  shall  you  see, 
Both  English  and  alsoe  French, 

And  also  Spanish,  if  you  had  need. 
The  Earle  said,  You  are  a  proper  wench, 

Almighty  Jesus  be  your  speed, 
And  give  us  grace  to  proceed  out, 

That  we  may  letters  soon  convey 
In  secrett  wise  and  out  of  doubt 

To  Richmond,  that  lyeth  beyond  the  sea. 
We  must  depart,  lady,  the  earle  said  then; 

Wherefore  keep  this  matter  secretly, 
And  this  same  night,  betwixt  nine  and  ten. 

In  your  chamber  I  think  to  be. 
Look  that  you  make  all  things  ready, 

Your  maids  shall  not  our  councell  hear, 
For  I  will  bring  no  man  with  me 

But  Humphrey  Brereton,  my  true  esquire. 
He  took  his  leave  of  that  lady  fair, 

And  to  her  chamber  she  went  full  tight, 
And  for  all  things  she  did  prepare, 

Both  pen  and  ink,  and  paper  white. 
The  lord  unto  his  study  went, 

Forecasting  with  all  his  might 
To  bring  to  pass  all  his  intent; 

He  took  no  rest  till  it  was  night. 
And  when  the  stars  shone  fair  and  bright, 

He  him  disguised  in  strange  mannere. 
He  went  unknown  of  any  wyght, 

No  more  with  him  but  his  esquire. 
And  when  he  came  her  chamber  near, 

Full  privily  there  can  he  stand, 
To  cause  the  lady  to  appeare 

He  made  a  signe  with  his  right  hand ; 
And  when  the  lady  there  him  wist, 
She  was  as  glad  as  she  might  be. 
Char-coals  in  chimneys  there  were  cast, 
Candles  on  sticks  standing  full  high ; 
She  opened,  the  wickett  and  let  him  in, 
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And  said,  welcome,  lord  and  knight  soe  free! 
A  rich  chair  was  set  for  him, 

And  another  for  that  fair  lady. 
They  ate  the  spice  and  drank  the  wine, 

He  had  all  things  at  his  intent; 
They  rested  them  as  for  a  time, 

And  to  their  study  then  they  went. 
Then  that  lady  so  fair  and  free, 

With  rudd  as  red  as  ix>se  in  May, 
She  kneeled  down  upon  her  knee, 

And  to  the  lord  thus  can  she  say: 
Good  father  Stanley,  I  you  pray, 

Now  here  is  no  more  but  you  and  I; 
Let  me  know  what  you  will  say, 

For  pen  and  paper  I  have  ready. 
He  saith,  commend  me  to  my  son  George  Strange, 

In  Latham  Castle  there  he  doth  lye, 
When  I  parted  with  him  his  heart  did  change, 
From  Latham  to  Manchester  he  road  me  by. 
Upon  Salford  Bridge  I  turned  my  horse  againe, 

My  son  George  by  the  hand  I  hent; 
I  held  so  hard  forsooth  certaine, 

That  his  formast  finger  out  of  the  joint  went; 
I  hurt  him  sore,  he  did  complain, 

These  words  to  him  then  I  did  say: 
Son,  on  my  blessing,  turne  home  againe, 

This  shall  be  a  token  another  day. 
Bid  him  come  like  a  merchant  of  Farnfield, 

Of  Coopland,  or  of  Kendall,  wheather  that  it  be, 
And  seven  with  him,  and  no  more  else, 

For  to  bear  him  company. 
Bid  him  lay  away  watch  and  ward, 

And  take  no  heed  to  mynstrel's  glee; 
Bid  him  sit  at  the  lower  end  of  the  board, 

When  he  is  amongst  his  meany, 
His  back  to  the  door,  his  face  to  the  wall, 

That  comers  and  goers  shall  not  him  see; 
Bid  him  lodge  in  no  common  hall, 

But  keep  him  unknowne  right  secretly. 
Commend  me  to  my  brother  Sir  William  so  dear, 

In  the  Holt  Castle  there  dwelleth  hee; 
Since  the  last  time  that  we  together  were, 

In  the  forest  of  Delameere  both  fair  and  free, 
And  seven  harts  upon  one  hearde, 

Were  brought  to  the  buck  sett  to  him  and  me; 
But  a  forester  came  to  me  with  a  whoore  bearde, 
And  said,  good  sir,  awhile  rest  ye, 
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I  have  found  you  a  hart  in  Darnall  Park, 

Such  a  one  I  never  saw  with  my  eye. 
I  did  him  crave,  he  said  I  shoud  him  have; 

He  was  brought  to  the  broad  heath  truely; 
At  him  I  let  my  grayhound  then  slipp, 

And  followed  after  while  I  might  dree. 
He  left  me  lyeing  in  an  ould  moss  pitt, 

A  loud  laughter  then  laughed  he; 
He  said,  Rise  up,  and  draw  out  your  cousin; 

The  deer  is  dead,  come  you  and  see. 
Bid  him  come  as  a  marchant  of  Carnarvon, 

Or  else  of  Be w -morris  whether  it  be; 
And  in  his  company  seven  Welshmen, 

And  come  to  London  and  speak  to  me; 
I  have  a  great  mind  to  speak  with  him, 

I  think  it  long  since  I  him  see. 
Commend  me  to  Sir  John  Savage,  that  knight, 

Lady,  he  is  my  sister's  sone, 
Since  upon  a  friday  at  night 

Before  my  bedside  he  kneeled  downe: 
He  desired  me  as  I  was  uncle  dear, 

Many  a  time  full  tenderly, 
That  I  would  lowly  King  Richard  require 

If  I  might  get  him  any  fee. 
I  came  before  my  soveraigne  Lord, 

And  kneeled  down  upon  my  knee, 
So  soon  to  me  he  did  accord 

I  thanked  him  full  courteously, 
A  gatt  him  an  hundred  pounds  in  Kent 

To  him  and  his  heirs  perpetually, 
Alsoe  a  manor  of  a  duchy  rent, 

Two  hundred  pounds  he  may  spend  thereby, 
And  high  sheriff  of  Worcestershire, 

And  alsoe  the  park  of  Tewksbury. 
He  hath  it  all  at  his  desire, 

Therewith  dayley  he  may  make  merry. 
Bid  him  come  as  a  merchant  man 

Of  West  Chester,  that  fair  city, 
And  seven  yeomen  to  wait  him  on, 

Bid  him  come  to  London  and  speak  with  me. 
Commend  me  to  good  Gilbert  Talbott, 

A  gentle  esquire  forsooth  is  he; 
Once  on  a  Fryday,  full  well  I  woot 

King  Richard  called  him  traitour  high: 
But  Gilbert  to  his  fawehon  prest, 

A  bold  esquire  forsooth  is  he; 
Their  durst  no  saijant  him  arreast, 
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He  is  called  so  perlous  of  his  body. 
In  the  Tower  Street  I  meet  him  then 

Going  to  Westminster  to  take  sanctuarie; 
I  light  beside  my  horse  I  was  upon, 

The  purse  from  my  belt  I  gave  him  truely; 
I  bad  him  ride  down  into  the  North-West, 

Perchance  a  knight  in  England  I  might  him  see 
Wherefore  pray  him  at  my  request 

To  come  to  London  to  speak  with  me. 
Then  said  the  royall  Lord  so  j  ust, 

Now  you  have  written,  and  sealed  have  I, 
There  is  no  messenger  that  we  may  trust, 

To  bring  these  writeings  into  the  West  Countrey. 
Because  our  matter  it  is  so  high, 

Least  any  man  wou'd  us  descry. 
Humphrey  Brereton,  then  said  Bessye, 

Hath  been  true  to  my  father  and  me; 
He  shall  take  the  writeings  in  hand, 

And  bring  them  into  the  West  Countrey: 
I  trust  him  best  of  all  this  land 

On  this  message  to  go  for  me. 
Go  to  thy  bed,  Father,  and  sleep  full  soon, 

And  I  shall  wake  for  you  and  me, 
By  tomorrow  at  the  riseing  of  the  sune, 

Humphrey  Brereton  shall  be  with  thee. 
She  brings  the  Lord  to  his  bed  so  trimly  dight 

All  that  night  where  he  shoud  lye, 
And  Bessy  waked  all  that  night, 

There  came  no  sleep  within  her  eye: 
In  the  morning  when  the  day  can  spi-ing, 

Up  riseth  young  Bessye, 
And  maketh  hast  in  her  dressing; 

To  Humphrey  Brereton  gone  is  she: 
But  when  she  came  to  Humphrey's  bower  bright, 

With  a  small  voice  called  she, 
Humphrey  answered  that  lady  bright, 

Saith,  Who  calleth  on  me  so  early  ? 
I  am  King  Edward's  daughter  right, 

The  Countesse  clear,  young  Bessy,  . 
In  all  hast  with  mean  and  might 

Thou  must  come  speak  with  the  Earle  of  Darby. 
Humphrey  cast  upon  him  a  gowne, 

And  a  pair  of  slippers  upon  his  feet; 
Alas!  said  Humphrey,  I  may  not  ride, 

My  horse  is  tired  as  you  may  see; 
Since  I  came  from  London  city, 

Neither  night  nor  day,  I  tell  you  plain, 
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There  came  no  sleep  within  my  eye; 

On  my  business  I  thought  certaine. 
Lay  thee  down  Humphrey,  he  said,  and  sleep, 

I  will  give  space  of  hours  three: 
A  fresh  horse  I  thee  beehyte, 

Shall  bring  thee  through  the  West  Countrey. 
Humphrey  slept  not  hours  two, 

But  on  his  journey  well  thought  hee; 
A  fresh  horse  was  brought  him  tooe, 

To  bring  him  through  the  West  Countrey. 
Then  Humphrey  Brereton  with  mickle  might, 

Hard  at  Latham  knocketh  hee; 
Who  is  it,  said  the  porter,  this  time  of  the  night, 

That  so  hastily  calleth  on  mee? 
The  porter  then  in  that  state, 

That  time  of  the  night  riseth  hee, 
And  forthwith  opened  me  the  gate, 

And  received  both  my  horse  and  me. 
Then  said  Humphrey  Brereton,  truely 

With  the  Lord  Strange  speak  would  I  faine, 
From  his  father  the  Earle  of  Darby. 

Then  was  I  welcom  that  time  certaine; 
A  torch  burned  that  same  tide, 

And  other  lights  that  he  might  see; 
And  brought  him  to  the  bedd  side 

Where  as  the  Lord  Strange  lie. 
The  lord  mused  in  that  tide, 

Said,  Humphrey  Brereton,  what  mak'st  thou  here: 
How  fareth  my  father,  that  noble  lord, 

In  all  England  that  hath  no  peer? 
Humphrey  took  him  a  letter  in  hand, 

And  said,  Behold,  my  lord,  and  you  may  see. 
When  the  Lord  Strange  looked  the  letter  upon, 

The  tears  trickled  downe  from  his  eye: 
He  said,  we  must  come  under  a  cloud, 

We  must  never  trusted  bee; 
We  may  sigh  and  make  a  great  moane, 

This  world  is  not  as  it  will  bee. 
Have  here,  Humphrey,  pounds  three, 

Better  rewarded  may  thou  bee; 
Commend  me  to  my  father  dear, 

His  daily  blessing  he  would  give  me; 
He  said  also  in  that  tide, 

Tell  him  also  thus  from  me; 
If  I  be  able  to  go  or  ride, 

This  appointment  keep  will  I. 
When  Humphrey  received  the  gold,  I  say, 
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Straight  to  Manchester  rideth  hee, 
The  sun  was  light  up  of  the  day, 

He  was  aware  of  the  Warden  and  Edward  Stanley; 
The  one  brother  said  to  the  other, 

As  they  together  their  mattins  did  say: 
Behold,  he  said,  my  own  dear  brother, 

Yonder  comes  Humphrey  Brereton,  it  is  no  nay, 
My  father's  servant  at  command 

Some  hasty  tydeings  bringeth  hee. 
He  took  them  either  a  letter  in  hand, 

And  bad  them  behold,  read  and  see: 
They  turn'd  their  backs  shortly  tho', 

And  read  those  letters  readily. 
Up  they  leap  and  laughed  too, 

And  also  they  made  game  and  glee, — 
Fair  fare  our  father,  that  noble  lord, 

To  stirr  and  rise  now  beginneth  hee; 
Buckingham's  blood  shall  be  wroken, 

That  was  beheaded  in  Salsbury; 
Fare  fall  that  countesse,  the  king's  daughter, 

That  fair  lady,  young  Bessye, 
We  trust  in  Jesus  in  time  hereafter, 

To  bring  thy  love  over  the  sea. 
Have  here,  Humphrey,  of  either  of  us  shillings  ten, 

Better  rewarded  may  thou  bee. 
He  took  the  gold  of  the  two  gentlemen, 

To  sir  John  Savage  then  rideth  hee; 
He  took  him  then  a  letter  in  hand, 

And  bad  him  behold,  read  and  see: 
When  sir  John  Savage  looked  the  letter  upon, 

All  blackned  the  knight's  blee; 
Woman's  wisdom  is  wondrous  to  hear,  loe, 

My  uncle  is  turned  by  young  Bessye: 
Whether  it  turn  to  waile  or  woe, 

At  my  uncle's  bidding  will  I  bee. 
To  Sheffield  Castle  at  that  same  tide, 

In  all  the  hast  that  might  bee, 
Humphrey  took  his  horse  and  forth  could  ride 

To  Gilbert  Talbot  fair  and  free. 
He  took  him  a  letter  in  his  hand, 

Behold,  said  Humphrey,  read  and  see; 
When  he  the  letter  looked  upon, 

A  loud  laughter  laughed  hee, — 
Fare  fall  that  Lord  in  his  renowne  there, 

To  stirr  and  rise  beginneth  hee: 
Fair  fall  Bessye  that  countesse  clear, 

That  such  councell  cou'd  give  truely; 
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Commend  me  to  my  nephew  nigh  of  blood, 

The  young  Earle  of  Shrewsbury, 
Bid  him  neither  dread  for  death  nor  good; 

In  the  Tower  of  London  if  he  bee, 
I  shall  make  London  gates  to  tremble  and  quake, 

But  my  nephew  borrowed  shall  bee. 
Commend  me  to  the  countesse  that  fair  make, 

King  Edward's  daughter,  young  Bessy: 
Tell  her  I  trust  in  Jesu  that  hath  no  pear, 

To  bring  her  love  over  the  sea. 
Commend  me  to  that  lord  to  me  so  dear, 

That  lately  was  made  the  Earle  of  Darby; 
And  every  hair  of  my  head 

For  a  man  counted  might  bee, 
With  that  lord  without  any  dread, 

With  him  will  I  live  and  dye. 
Have  here,  Humphrey,  pounds  three, 

Better  rewarded  may  thou  bee: 
Look  to  London  gates  thou  ride  quickly, 

In  all  the  hast  that  may  bee; 
Commend  me  to  that  countesse  young  Bessy, 

She  was  King  Edward's  daughter  dear, 
Such  a  one  she  is,  I  say  truely, 

In  all  this  land  she  hath  no  peer. 
He  took  his  leave  at  that  time, 

Strait  to  London  rideth  he, 
In  all  the  hast  that  he  could  wind, 

His  journey  greatly  he  did  apply. 
But  when  he  came  to  London,  as  I  weene, 

It  was  but  a  little  before  the  evening, 
There  was  he  warr,  walking  in  a  garden, 

Both  the  earle,  and  Richard  the  king. 
When  the  earle  did  Humphrey  see, 

When  he  came  before  the  king, 
He  gave  him  a  privy  twink  then  with  his  eye, 

Then  downe  falls  Humphrey  on  his  knees  kneeling; 
Welcome,  Humphrey,  says  the  lord, 

I  have  missed  thee  weeks  three. 
I  have  been  in  the  west,  my  lord, 

There  born  and  bred  was  I, 
For  to  sport  and  play  me  certaine, 

Among  my  friends  far  and  nigh. 
Tell  me,  Humphrey,  said  the  earle  then, 

Hoav  fareth  all  that  same  countrey? 
Of  all  the  countreys  I  dare  well  say, 

They  be  the  flower  of  chivalry; 
For  they  will  bycker  with  their  bowes, 
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They  will  fight  and  never  fly. 
Tell  me,  Humphrey,  I  thee  pray, 

How  Fareth  King  Richard  his  commenty? 
When  King  Richard  heard  him  say  so, 

In  his  heart  he  was  right  merry; 
He  with  his  cap  that  was  so  dear, 

He  thanked  that  lord  most  courteously: 
And  said,  Father  Stanley,  thou  art  to  me  neai*, 

You  are  the  chief  of  our  poor  commenty; 
Half  England  shall  be  thine, 

It  shall  be  equall  between  thee  and  me; 
I  am  thine  and  thou  art  mine, 

So  two  fellows  will  we  bee. 
I  swear  by  Mary,  that  mild  maiden, 

I  know  no  more  such  under  the  skye; 
When  I  am  king  and  wear  the  crown,  then 

I  will  be  chief  of  the  poor  commenty: 
Task  nor  mize  I  will  make  none, 

In  no  countrey  farr  nor  nigh; 
If  their  goods  I  shoud  take  and  pluck  them  downe, 

For  me  they  woud  light  full  faintly: 
There  is  no  riches  to  me  so  rich, 

As  is  the  love  of  our  poor  commenty. 
When  they  had  ended  all  their  speeches, 

They  take  their  leave  full  heartiley; 
And  to  his  bower  King  Richard  is  gone. 

The  earle  and  Humphrey  Brereton 
To  Bessy's  bower  anon  were  gone; 

When  Bessy  Humphrey  did  see  anon, 
She  took  him  in  her  arms  and  kissed  him  times  three. 

Welcome,  she  said,  Humphrey  Brereton; 
How  hast  thou  spedd  in  the  West  Countrey 

I  pray  thee  tell  me  quickly  and  anon. 
Into  a  parlour  they  went  from  thence, 

There  were  no  more  but  he  and  shee: 
Humphrey,  said  Bessy,  tell  me  e're  we  go  hence 

Some  tideings  out  of  the  West  Countrey; 
If  I  shall  send  lor  yonder  prince 

To  come  over  the  sea,  for  the  love  of  me, 
And  if  King  Richard  shoud  him  convince, 

Alas!  it  were  great  ruthe  to  see, 
Or  murthered  among  the  Stanley's  blood  to  be, 

Indeed  that  were  great  pitty; 
That  sight  on  that  prince  I  woud  not  see, 

For  all  the  gold  in  Christantie! 
Tell  me,  Humphrey,  I  thee  pray, 

How  hast  thou  spedd  in  the  West  Countrey? 
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What  answer  of  them  thou  had  now  say, 

And  what  reward  they  gave  to  thee. 
By  the  third  day  of  May  it  shall  be  seen, 

In  London  all  that  they  will  bee; 
Thou  shalt  in  England  be  a  queen, 

Or  else  doubtless  that  they  will  dye. 
Thus  they  proceed  forth  the  winter  then, 

Their  councell  they  kept  close  all  three, 
The  earle  he  wrought  by  prophecy  certaine, 

In  London  he  would  not  abide  or  bee, 
But  in  the  subburbs  without  the  city 

An  ould  inn  chosen  hath  hee. 
A  drew  an  Eagle  foot  on  the  door  truely, 

That  the  western  men  might  know  where  he  did  lye. 
Humphrey  stood  on  a  high  tower  then, 

He  looked  into  the  West  Countrey; 
Sir  William  Stanley  and  seven  in  green, 

He  was  aware  of  the  Eagle  drawne; 
He  drew  himselfe  so  wonderous  nigh, 

And  bad  his  men  go  into  the  towne, 
And  drink  the  wine  and  make  merry; 

Into  the  same  inn  he  went  full  prest, 
Whereas  the  earle  his  brother  lay. 

Humphrey  full  soon  into  the  west 
Looks  over  a  long  lee; 

He  was  aware  of  the  Lord  Strange  and  seven  in  green, 
Come  rideing  into  the  city. 

When  he  was  aware  of  the  Eagle  drawn, 
He  drew  himself  so  wonderously  nigh, 

He  bad  his  men  go  into  the  towne  certain, 
And  drink  the  wine  and  make  merry; 

And  he  himselfe  drew  then, 
Where  as  his  father  in  the  inne  lay. 

Humphrey  looked  in  the  west,  I  say, 
Sixteen  in  green  then  did  he  see; 

He  was  aware  of  the  Warden  and  Edward  Stanley, 
Come  rideing  both  in  one  company. 

When  they  were  aware  of  the  Eagle  drawne, 
The  gentlemen  they  drew  it  nee; 

And  bad  their  men  go  into  the  towne, 
And  drink  the  wine  and  make  merry. 

And  did  go  themselves  into  the  same  inn  full  prest, 
Where  the  earle  their  father  lay. 

Yet  Humphrey  beholdeth  into  the  west, 
And  looketh  towards  the  north  countrey; 

He  was  aware  of  Sir  John  Savage  and  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot 
Came  rideing  both  in  one  company. 
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When  they  were  aware  of  the  Eagle  drawn, 
Themselves  grew  it  full  nigh, 

And  bad  their  men  go  into  the  towne, 
To  drink  the  wine  and  make  merry. 

They  did  go  themselves  into  the  same  inn, 
Where  as  the  earle  and  Bessy  lye. 

When  all  the  lords  together  were, 
Amongst  them  all  Bessy  was  full  buissy; 

With  goodly  words  Bessy  then  said  there, 
Fair  lords,  what  will  you  do  for  me? 

Will  you  relieve  yonder  prince, 
That  is  exiled  beyond  the  sea? 

I  would  not  have  King  Richard  him  to  convince, 
For  all  the  gold  in  Christentye. 

The  Earle  of  Darby  came  forth  then, 
These  words  he  said  to  young  Bessye, — 

Ten  thousand  pounds  will  I  send, 
Bessy,  for  the  love  of  thee, 

And  twenty  thousand  Eagle  feet, 
The  queen  of  England  for  to  make  thee; 

Then  Bessy  most  lowly  the  earle  did  greet, 
And  thankt  his  honor  most  heartiley. 

Sir  William  Stanley  came  forth  then, 
These  words  he  said  to  fair  Bessy: 

Remember,  Bessy,  another  time, 
Who  doth  the  most,  Bessy,  for  thee; 

Ten  thousand  coats,  that  shall  be  red  certaine, 
In  an  hours  warning  ready  shall  bee; 

In  England  thou  shalt  be  our  queen, 
Or  doubtlesse  I  will  dye. 

Sir  John  Savage  came  forth  then, 
These  words  he  said  to  young  Bessye, — 

A  thousand  marks  for  thy  sake  certaine, 
Will  I  send  thy  love  beyond  the  sea. 

Sir  Gilbert  Talbott  came  forth  then, 
These  were  the  words  he  said  to  Bessy: 

Ten  thousand  marks  for  thy  sake  certaine, 
I  will  send  to  beyond  the  sea. 

The  Lord  Strange  came  forth  then, 
These  were  the  words  he  said  to  Bessy: 

A  little  money  and  few  men, 
Will  bring  thy  love  over  the  sea; 

Let  us  keep  our  gold  at  home,  said  he, 
For  to  wage  our  company; 

For  if  we  should  send  it  over  the  sea, 
We  shoud  put  our  gold  in  jeopartie. 

Edward  Stanley  came  forth  then, 
r  2 
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These  were  the  words  he  said  to  Bessye: 

Remember,  Bessye,  another  time, 
"Who  that  now  doth  the  best  for  thee, 

For  there  is  no  power  that  I  have, 
Nor  no  gold  for  to  give  thee; 

I  will  be  under  my  father's  banner,  if  God  me  save, 
There  either  to  live  or  dye. 

Bessye  came  forth  before  the  lords  all, 
And  downe  she  falleth  upon  her  knee; 

Nineteen  thousand  pound  of  gold  I  shall 
Send  my  love  behind  the  sea, 

A  love  letter,  and  a  gold  ring, 
From  my  heart  root  rite  will  I. 

Who  shall  be  the  messenger  the  same  to  bring, 
Both  the  gold  and  the  writeing  over  the  sea? 

Humphrey  Brereton,  said  Bessy, 
I  know  him  trusty  and  true  certaine, 

Therefore  the  writeing  and  the  gold  truely 
By  him  shall  be  carried  to  Little  Brittaine. 

Alas,  said  Humphry,  I  dare  not  take  in  hand, 
To  carry  the  gold  over  the  sea; 

These  galley  shipps  they  be  so  strange, 
They  will  me  night  so  wonderously; 

They  will  me  robb,  they  will  me  drowne, 
They  will  take  the  gold  from  me. 

Hold  thy  peace,  Humphrey,  said  Bessye  then, 
Thou  shalt  it  carry  without  jepordye; 

Thou  shalt  not  have  any  caskett  nor  any  male, 
Nor  budgett,  nor  cloak  sack,  shall  go  with  thee; 

Three  mules  that  be  stiff  and  strong  withall, 
Sore  loaded  with  gold  shall  they  bee, 

"With  saddle-side  skirted  I  do  tell  thee 
Wherein  the  gold  sowe  will  I: 

If  any  man  faine  whose  is  the  shipp  truely 
That  saileth  forth  upon  the  sea, 

Say  it  is  the  Lord  Lislay, 
In  England  and  France  well  beloved  is  he. 

Then  came  forth  the  Earle  of  Darby, 

These  words  he  said  to  young  Bessy: 
He  said,  Bessye,  thou  art  to  blame 

To  appoint  any  shipp  upon  the  sea; 
I  have  a  good  shipp  of  my  owne, 

Shall  carry  Humphrey  with  the  mules  three; 
An  eagle  shall  be  drawne  upon  the  mast  top, 

That  the  Italians  may  it  see; 
There  is  no  freak  in  all  Fiance 

The  eagle  that  dare  come  nee. 


If  any  one  ask  whose  shipp  it  is,  then 

Say  it  is  the  Earles  of  Darby. 
Humphrey  took  the  three  mules  then, 

Into  the  west  wind  wou'd  hee, 
Without  all  doubt  at  Liverpoole 

He  took  shipping  upon  the  sea: 
With  a  swift  wind  and  a  Hart, 

He  so  saild  upon  the  sea, 
To  Beggrames  Abbey  in  Little  Brittain, 

Where  as  the  English  Prince  lie; 
The  porter  was  a  Cheshire  man, 

Well  he  knew  Humphrey  when  he  him  e 
Humphrey  knockt  at  the  gate  truely, 

Where  as  the  porter  stood  it  by, 
And  welcomed  me  full  heartiley, 

And  received  then  my  mules  three; 
I  shall  thee  give  in  this  breed 

To  thy  reward  pounds  three; 
I  will  none  of  thy  gold,  the  porter  said, 

Nor  Humphrey  none  of  the  fee, 
I  will  open  thee  the  gates  certaine 

To  receive  thee  and  the  mules  three; 
For  a  Cheshire  man  born  am  I  certain, 

From  the  Malpas  but  miles  three. 
The  porter  opened  the  gates  that  time, 

And  received  him  and  the  mules  three. 
The  wine  that  was  in  the  hall  that  time 

He  gave  to  Humphrey  Brereton  truely. 
Alas!  said  Humphrey,  how  shoud  I  doe, 

I  am  strayed  in  a  strange  countrey, 
The  Prince  of  England  I  do  not  know, 

Before  I  never  did  him  see. 
I  shall  thee  tell,  said  the  porter  then, 

The  Prince  of  England  know  shall  ye, 
Low  where  he  siteth  at  the  butts  certaine, 

With  other  lords  two  or  three; 
He  weareth  a  gov,  n  of  velvet  black 

And  it  is  cutted  above  the  knee, 
With  a  long  visage  and  pale  and  black — 

Thereby  know  that  prince  may  ye; 
A  wart  he  hath,  the  porter  said, 

A  little  alsoe  above  the  chinn, 
His  face  is  white,  his  wart  is  redd, 

No  more  than  the  head  of  a  small  pinn; 
You  may  know  the  prince  certaine, 

As  soon  as  you  look  upon  him  truely. — 
He  received  the  wine  of  the  porter,  then 
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With  him  he  took*  the  mules  three. 
When  Humphrey  came  before  that  prince, 

He  falleth  downe  upon  his  knee, 
He  delivereth  the  letters  which  Bessy  sent, 

And  so  did  he  the  mules  three, 
A  rich  ring  with  a  stone, 

Thereof  the  prince  glad  was  hee; 
He  took  the  ring  of  Humphrey  then, 

And  kissed  the  ring  times  three. 
Humphrey  kneeled  still  as  any  stone, 

As  sure  as  I  do  tell  to  thee; 
Humphrey  of  the  prince  answer  gott  none, 

Therefore  in  heart  was  he  heavy; 
Humphrey  stood  up  then  full  of  skill, 

And  then  to  the  prince  said  he: 
Why  standest  thou  so  still  at  thy  will, 

And  no  answer  dost  give  to  me? 
I  am  come  from  the  Stanleys'  blood  so  dear, 

King  of  England  for  to  make  thee, 
A  fairer  lady  then  thou  shalt  have  to  thy  fair, 

There  is  not  one  in  all  christantye; 
She  is  a  countesse,  a  king's  daughter,  Humphrey  said, 

The  name  of  her  it  is  Bessye, 
She  can  write,  and  she  can  read, 

Well  can  she  work  by  prophecy; 
I  may  be  called  a  lewd  messenger, 

For  answer  of  thee  I  can  gett  none, 
I  may  sail  home  with  heavy  cheare, 

What  shall  I  say  when  I  come  home? 
The  prince  he  took  the  Lord  Lee, 

And  the  Earle  of  Oxford  was  him  nee, 
The  Lord  Ferris  wou'd  not  him  beguile  truely, 

To  councell  they  are  gone  all  three; 
When  they  had  their  councell  taken, 

To  Humphrey  then  turned  he: 
Answer,  Humphrey,  I  can  give  none  truely 

Within  the  space  of  weeks  three; 
The  mules  into  a  stable  were  taken  anon, 

The  saddle  skirts  unopened  were, 
Therein  he  found  gold  great  plenty 

For  to  wage  a  company. 
He  caused  the  abbot  to  make  him  chear: 

In  my  stead  now  let  him  be, 
If  I  be  king  and  wear  the  crown 

Well  acquited  Abbott  shalt  thou  be. 
Early  in  the  morning  they  made  them  knownc, 

As  soon  as  the  light  they  cou'd  see; 
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With  him  he  taketh  his  lords  three, 

And  straight  to  Paris  he  took  his  way. 
An  herriott  of  arms  they  made  ready, 

Of  men  and  money  they  cou'd  him  pray, 
And  shipps  to  bring  him  over  the  sea, 

The  Stanleys'  blood  for  me  hath  sent, 
The  King  of  England  for  to  make  me, 

And  I  thank  them  for  their  intent, 
For  if  ever  in  England  I  wear  the  crowne, 

Well  accquited  the  King  of  France  shall  be: 
Then  answered  the  King  of  France  anon, 

Men  nor  money  he  getteth  none  of  me, 
Nor  no  shipps  to  bring  him  over  the  sea; 

In  England  if  he  wear  the  crowne, 
Then  will  he  claim  them  for  his  own  truely: 

With  this  answer  departed  the  prince  anon, 
And  so  departed  the  same  tide, 

And  the  English  lords  three 
To  Beggrames  Abbey  soon  coud  the  ride, 

There  as  Humphrey  Brereton  then  lee; 
Have  Humphrey  a  thousand  mark  here, 

Better  rewarded  may  thou  be; 
Commend  me  to  Bessy  that  Cuuntesse  clear, 

Before  her  never  did  I  see: 
I  trust  in  God  she  shall  be  my  feer, 

For  her  I  will  travell  over  the  sea; 
Commend  me  to  my  father  Stanley,  to  me  so  dear, 

My  owne  mother  married  hath  he, 
Bring  him  here  a  love  letter  full  right 

And  another  to  young  Bessye, 
Tell  her,  I  trust  in  Jesus  full  of  might 

That  my  queen  that  she  shall  bee; 
Commend  me  to  Sir  William  Stanley, 

That  noble  knight  in  the  west  countrey, 
Tell  him  that  about  Michaelmas  certaine 

In  England  I  do  hope  to  be; 
Att  Milford  haven  I  will  come  inn 

With  all  the  power  that  make  may  I, 
The  first  towne  I  will  come  inn 

Shall  be  the  towne  of  Shrewsbury; 
Pray  Sir  William  Stanley,  that  noble  knight, 

That  night  that  he  will  look  on  me: 
Commend  me  to  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  that  royall  knight, 

He  much  in  the  north  countrey, 
And  Sir  John  Savage,  that  man  of  might, 

Pray  them  all  to  look  on  me, 
For  I  trust  in  Jesus  Christ  so  full  of  might, 
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In  England  for  to  abide  and  bee. 
I  will  none  of  thy  gold,  sir  prince,  said  Humphrey,  then, 

Nor  none  sure  will  I  have  of  thy  fee, 
Therefore  keep  thy  gold  thee  within, 

For  to  wage  thy  company; 
If  every  hair  were  a  man, 

With  thee,  sir  prince,  will  I  be: 
Thus  Humphrey  Brereton  his  leave  hath  tane, 

And  saileth  forth  upon  the  sea, 
Straight  to  London  he  rideth  then, 

There  as  the  earle  and  Bessy  lay; 
And  bad  them  behold,  read  and  see. 

The  earle  took  leave  of  Richard  the  king, 
And  into  the  west  wind  wou'd  he; 
He  left  Bcssye  in  Leicester  then 
And  bad  her  lye  in  pryvitye, 

For  if  king  Richard  knew  thee  here  anon, 
In  a  fire  burned  thou  must  be. 

Straight  to  Latham  the  earle  is  gone, 
There  as  the  Lord  Strange  then  lee; 

He  sent  the  Lord  Strange  to  London, 
To  keep  King  Richard  company. 

Sir  William  Stanley  made  anone 
Ten  thousand  coats  readily, 

Which  were  as  redd  as  any  blood, 
Thereon  the  hart's  head  was  set  full  high, 

Which  after  were  tryed  both  trusty  and  good 
As  any  cou'd  be  in  Christ antye. 

Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  ten  thousand  doggs 
In  one  hour's  warning  for  to  be, 

And  Sir  John  Savage  fifteen  white  hoods, 
Which  wou'd  fight  and  never  fiec; 

Edward  Stanley  had  three  hundred  men, 
There  were  no  better  in  Christantye; 

Sir  Rees  ap  Thomas,  a  knight  of  Wales  certain, 
Eight  thousand  spears  brought  he 

Sir  William  Stanley  sat  in  the  Holt  Castle, 
And  looked  over  his  head  so  high; 

Which  way  standeth  the  wind,  can  any  tell? 
I  pray  you,  my  men,  look  and  see. 
The  wind  it  standeth  south  east, 
So  said  a  knight  that  stood  him  by. 
This  night  yonder  prince,  truely 
Into  England  entereth  hee. 

He  called  a  gentleman  that  stood  him  nigh, 
His  name  was  Rowland  of  Warburton, 
He  bad  him  go  to  Shrewsbury  that  night, 
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And  bid  yonder  prince  come  inn: 

But  when  Rowland  came  to  Shrewsbury, 
The  portculles  was  let  downe; 

They  called  him  Henry  Tydder,  in  scorn  truely, 
And  said,  in  England  he  shou'd  wear  no  crowne; 

Rowland  bethought  him  of  a  wyle  then, 
And  tied  a  writeing  to  a  stone, 

And  threw  the  writeing  over  the  wall  certain, 
And  bad  the  bailiffs  to  look  it  upon : 

They  opened  the  gates  on  every  side, 
And  met  the  prince  with  procession; 

And  wou'd  not  in  Shrewsbury  there  abide, 
But  straight  he  drest  him  to  Stafford  towne. 

King  Richard  heard  then  of  his  comeing, 
He  called  his  lords  of  great  renowne; 

The  Lord  Pearcy  he  came  to  the  king 
And  upon  his  knees  he  falleth  downe, 
I  have  thirty  thousand  fighting  men 
For  to  keep  the  crown  with  thee. 

The  Duke  of  Northfolk  came  to  the  king  anone, 
And  downe  he  falleth  upon  his  knee; 

The  Earle  of  Surrey,  that  was  his  heir, 
Were  both  in  one  company; 

We  have  either  twenty  thousand  men  here, 
For  to  keep  the  crown  with  thee.   ' 

The  Lord  Latimer,  and  the  Lord  Lovell, 
And  the  Earle  of  Kent  he  stood  him  by, 

The  Lord  Ross,  and  the  Lord  Scrope,  I  you  tell, 
They  were  all  in  one  company; 

The  Bishopp  of  Durham,  he  was  not  away, 
Sir  William  Bonner  he  stood  him  by, 

The  good  Sir  William  of  Harrington,  as  I  say, 
Said,  he  wou'd  fight  and  never  fly. 
King  Richard  made  a  messenger, 
And  sent  him  into  the  west  countrey, 

And  bid  the  Earle  of  Darby  make  him  bowne, 
And  bring  twenty  thousand  men  unto  me, 

Or  else  the  Lord  Strange  his  head  I  will  him  send, 
And  doubtless  his  son  shall  dye; 

For  hitherto  his  father  I  took  for  my  friend, 
And  now  he  hath  deceived  me. 

Another  herald  appeared  then 
To  Sir  William  Stanley  that  doughty  knight, 

Bid  him  bring  to  me  ten  thousand  men, 
Or  else  to  death  he  shall  be  dight. 

Then  answered  that  doughty  knight, 
And  spake  to  the  herald  without  letting; 
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Say,  upon  Bosseworth  Field  I  meen  to  fight, 
Uppon  Monday  early  in  the  morning; 

Such  a  breakfast  I  him  behight, 
As  never  did  knight  to  any  king. 

The  messenger  home  can  him  gett, 
To  tell  King  Richard  this  tydeing. 

Fast  together  his  hands  then  cou'd  he  ding, 
And  said,  the  Lord  Strange  shou'd  surely  dye; 

And  putt  him  into  the  Tower  of  London, 
For  at  liberty  he  shou'd  not  bee. 

Lett  us  leave  Richard  and  his  lords  full  of  pride, 
And  talk  we  more  of  the  Stanleys'  blood, 

That  brought  Richmond  over  the  sea  with  wind  and  tyde, 
From  Litle  Brittain  into  England  over  the  flood. 

Now  is  Earle  Richmond  into  Stafford  come, 
And  Sir  William  Stanley  to  Litle  Stoone; 

The  prince  had  rather  then  all  the  gold  in  Christantye, 
To  have  Sir  William  Stanley  to  look  upon; 

A  messenger  was  made  ready  anone, 
That  night  to  go  to  Litle  Stoon; 

Sir  William  Stanley  he  rideth  to  Stafford  towne, 
With  a  solemn  company  ready  bowne. 

When  the  knight  to  Stafford  was  comin, 
That  Earle  Richmond  might  him  see, 

He  took  him  in  his  arms  then, 
And  there  he  kissed  him  times  three; 

The  welfare  of  thy  body  doth  comfort  me  more 
Then  all  the  gold  in  Christantye. 

Then  answered  that  royall  knight  there, 
And  to  the  prince  these  words  spake  he, — 

Remember,  man,  both  night  and  day, 
Who  doth  now  the  most  for  thee; 

In  England  thou  shalt  wear  a  crown,  I  say, 
Or  else  doubtless  I  will  dye; 

A  fairer  lady  then  thou  shalt  have  for  thy  feer, 
Was  there  never  in  Christanty; 

She  is  a  countesse,  a  king's  daughter, 
And  there  to  both  wise  and  witty; 

I  must  this  night  to  Stone,  my  soveraigne. 
For  to  comfort  my  company. 

The  prince  he  took  him  by  the  hand, 
And  said,  farewell,  Sir  William,  fair  and  free. 

Now  is  word  come  to  Sir  William  Stanley  there, 
Early  in  the  Monday,  in  the  morning, 

That  the  Earle  of  Darby,  his  brother  dear, 
Had  given  battle  to  Richard  the  king. 

That  wou'd  I  not,  said  Sir  William  anone, 
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For  all  the  gold  in  Christantye, 

That  the  battle  shou'd  be  done; 
Straight  to  Lichfield  cou'd  he  ride, 

In  all  the  hast  that  might  bee, 
And  when  he  came  to  Lichfield  that  tyde, 

All  they  cryed  King  Henry: 
Straight  to  Bolesworth  can  they  go 

In  all  the  hast  that  might  be, 
But  when  he  came  Bolesworth  Field  unto, 

There  met  a  royall  company; 
The  Earle  of  Darby  thither  was  come, 

And  twenty  thousand  stood  him  by; 
Sir  John  Savage,  his  sister's  son, 

He  was  his  nephew  of  his  blood  so  nigh, 
He  had  fifteen  hundred  fighting  men, 

That  wou'd  fight  and  never  flye; 
Sir  William  Stanley,  that  royall  knight,  then 

Ten  thousand  red  coats  had  he, 
They  wou'd  bicker  with  their  bows  there, 

They  wou'd  fight  and  never  flye; 
The  Red  Rosse,  and  the  Blew  Boar, 

They  were  both  a  solemn  company; 
Sir  Rees  ap  Thomas  he  was  thereby, 

With  ten  thousand  spears  of  mighty  tree; 
The  Earle  of  Richmond  went  to  the  Earle  of  Darby, 

And  downe  he  falleth  upon  his  knee, 
Said,  father  Stanley,  full  of  might, 

The  vaward  I  pray  you  give  to  me, 
For  I  am  come  to  claime  my  right, 

And  faine  revenged  wou'd  I  bee. 
Stand  up,  he  said,  my  son,  quickly, 

Thou  hast  thy  mother's  blessing  truely, 
The  vaward,  son,  I  will  give  to  thee, 

So  that  thou  wilt  be  ordered  by  me: 
Sir  William  Stanley,  my  brother  dear, 

In  the  battle  he  shall  be; 
Sir  John  Savage,  he  hath  no  peer, 

He  shall  be  a  wing  then  to  thee; 
Sir  Rees  ap  Thomas  shall  break  the  array, 

For  he  will  fight  and  never  flee; 
I  myselfe  will  hove  on  the  hill,  I  say, 

The  fair  battle  I  will  see. 
King  Richard  he  hoveth  upon  the  mountaine; 

He  was  aware  of  the  banner  of  the  bould  Stanley, 
And  saith,  Fetch  hither  the  Lord  Strange  certain, 

For  he  shall  dye  this  same  day; 
To  the  death,  Lord,  thee  ready  make, 
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For  I  tell  thee  certainly 
That  thou  shalt  dye  for  thy  uncle's  sake, 

Wild  William  of  Stanley. 
If  I  shall  dye,  said  the  Lord  Strange  then, 

As  God  forbid  it  shou'd  so  bee, 
Alas!  for  my  lady  that  is  at  home, 

It  should  be  long  or  she  see  me, 
But  we  shall  meet  at  doomsday, 

When  the  great  doom  shall  be. 
He  called  for  a  gent  in  good  fay, 

Of  Lancashire,  both  fair  and  free, 
The  name  of  him  it  was  Lathum; 

A  ring  of  goukl  he  took  from  his  finger, 
And  threw  it  to  the  gent  then, 

And  bad  him  bring  it  to  Lancashire, 
To  his  lady  that  was  at  home; 

At  her  table  she  may  sit  right, 
Or  she  see  her  lord  it  may  be  long, 

I  have  no  foot  to  fligh  nor  fight, 
I  must  be  murdered  with  the  king: 

If  fortune  my  uncle  Sir  William  Stanley  loose  the  field, 
As  God  forbid  it  shou'd  so  bee, 

Pray  her  to  take  my  eldest  son  and  child, 
And  exile  him  over  behind  the  sea; 

He  may  come  in  another  time 
By  feild  or  fleet,  by  tower  or  towne, 

Wreak  so  he  may  his  father's  death  in  fyne, 
Upon  Richard  of  England  that  weareth  the  crown. 

A  knight  to  King  Richard  then  did  appeare, 
The  good  Sir  William  of  Harrington. 

Let  that  lord  have  his  life,  my  dear 
Sir  king,  1  pray  you  grant  me  this  boone, 

We  shall  have  upon  tins  field  anon, 
The  father,  the  son,  and  the  uncle  all  three; 

Then  shall  you  deem,  lord,  with  your  own  mouth  then, 
What  shall  be  the  death  of  them  all  three. 

Then  a  block  was  cast  upon  the  ground, 
Thereon  the  lord's  head  was  laid, 

A  slave  over  his  head  can  stand, 
And  thus  that  time  to  him  thus  said: 

In  faith  there  is  no  other  booty  tho', 
But  need  that  thou  must  be  dead. 

Harrington  in  hart  was  full  woe, 
When  he  saw  that  the  lord  must  needs  be  dead. 

He  said,  our  ray  breaketh  on  ev'ry  side, 
We  put  our  feyld  in  jepordie. 

He  took  up  the  lord  that  tyde, 


King  Richard  after  did  him  never  see. 

Then  they  blew  up  their  bewgles  of  brass, 
That  made  many  a  wife  to  cry  alas ! 

And  many  a  wive's  child  fatherlesse; 
They  shott  of  guns  then  very  fast, 

Over  their  heads  they  could  them  throw; 
Arrows  flew  them  between, 

As  thick  as  any  hayle  or  snowe, 
As  then  that  time  might  plaine  be  seene; 

Then  Rees  ap  Thomas  with  the  black  raven, 
Shortly  he  brake  their  array; 

Then  with  thirty  thousand  fighting  men 
The  Lord  Pearcy  went  his  way; 

The  Duke  of  Northefolke  wou'd  have  fledd  with  a  good  will, 
With  twenty  thousand  of  his  company; 

They  went  up  to  a  wind  millne  uppon  a  hill, 
That  stood  soe  fay  re  and  wonderousse  hye; 

There  he  met  Sir  John  Savage,  a  royall  knight, 
And  with  him  a  worthy  company; 

To  the  death  was  he  then  dight, 
And  his  sonne  prisoner  taken  was  he; 

Then  the  Lord  Alroes  began  for  to  flee, 
And  so  did  many  other  moe; 

When  King  Richard  that  sight  did  see, 
In  his  heart  hee  was  never  soe  woe: 

I  pray  you  my  merry  men,  be  not  away, 
For  upon  this  field  will  I  like  a  man  dye, 

For  I  had  rather  dye  this  day, 
Then  with  the  Standley  prisoner  to  be. 

A  knight  to  King  Richard  can  say  there, 
Good  Sir  William  of  Harrington; 

He  said,  sir  king,  it  hathe  no  peer, 
Upon  this  feyld  to  death  to  be  done, 

For  there  may  no  man  these  dints  abide; 
Low,  your  horse  is  ready  at  your  hand; 

Sett  the  crown  upon  my  head  that  tyde, 
Give  me  my  battle  axe  in  my  hand; 

I  make  a  vow  to  myld  Mary  that  is  so  bright, 
I  will  dye  the  king  of  merry  England. 

Besides  his  head  they  hewed  the  crown  down  right, 
That  after  he  was  not  able  to  stand; 

They  dinge  him  downe  as  they  were  woode, 
They  beat  his  bassnet  to  his  heade, 

Until  the  braynes  came  out  with  the  bloodc; 
They  never  left  him  till  he  was  dead. 

Then  carryed  they  him  to  Leicester, 
And  pulled  his  head  under  his  feet. 
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Bessye  mett  him  with  a  merry  cheare, 
And  with  these  words  she  did  him  greete; 

How  like  you  the  killing  of  my  brethren  dear? 
Welcome,  gentle  uncle,  home! 

Great  solace  ytt  was  to  see  and  hear, 
When  the  battell  yt  was  all  done; 

I  tell  you,  masters,  without  lett, 
When  the  Red  Rosse  soe  fair  of  hew, 

And  young  Bessye  together  mett, 
It  was  great  joy  I  say  to  you. 

A  bishopp  them  marryed  with  a  ringe 
The  two  bloods  of  great  renowne. 

Bessy  said,  now  may  we  singe, 
Wee  two  bloods  are  made  all  one. 

The  Earle  of  Darby  hee  was  there, 
And  Sir  William  Stanley,  that  noble  knight, 

Upon  their  heads  he  set  the  crown  so  fair, 
That  was  made  of  gould  so  bright. 

And  there  he  came  under  a  cloud, 
That  some  time  in  England  looked  full  high; 

But  then  the  hart  he  lost  his  head, 
That  after  no  man  cou'd  him  see. 

But  Jesus,  that  is  both  bright  and  shine, 
And  born  was  of  my  Id  Mary, 

Save  and  keepe  our  noble  kinge, 
And  also  the  poore  commentie.         Amen. 
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[This  ballad,  like  '  The  Admiral  Guarino,'  (vol.  i. 
p.  230,)  is  a  translation, — and,  to  use  again  his  own 
words,  '  as  he  believed,  a  very  faithful  one,'  by  M.  G. 
Lewis,  commonly  called  Monk  Lewis— of  what  he 
denominates  '  an  ancient  Spanish  Romance.'  It  was 
first  published  in  the  same  work  as  the  ballad  above 
mentioned ;  and  from  that  work  it  is  here  taken. 
Respecting  the  original,  Mr.  Lewis  furnishes  no  farther 
information.  It  is  probably  to  be  found,  however,  in 
the  same  storehouse  from  which  Mr.  Lockhart  has 
culled  so  many  beauties,  in  his  '  Ancient  Spanish 
Ballads,'  London,  1841  ;  in  which  work  the  reader  may 
see  translations  of  two  other  ballads  relating  to  the 
hero  of  the  present.  Southey  and  Scott  have  also  made 
the  English  reader  familiar  with  his  history,  in  their 
poems  entitled  respectively,  '  Roderick,  the  last  of  the 
Goths,'  and  '  The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick.'  The 
reader  of  Don  Quixote,  too,  will  remember  more  than 
one  allusion  to  the  monarch's  misfortunes.  (Part  ii. 
ch.  26,  33.)] 


HE  moon  was  full,  and  full  the  tide; 

The  warring  winds  were  heard  to  rave; 
The  fish  in  anxious  terror  sighd, 

So  rude  a  tempest  shook  the  wave; 
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"When  to  that  rich  and  royal  tent, 

With  gold  and  gems  so  bright  and  gay, 

His  footsteps  King  Rodrigo  bent, 
For  there  his  loved  La  Cara  lay. 

Three  hundred  silver  cords  sustaind 
That  proud  Pavilion's  vaulted  height; 

Twice  fifty  maids  within  remaind, 
So  costly  clad,  they  dimmd  the  sight: 

And  half  those  maids  delighted  still 
On  lyres  and  lutes  soft  airs  to  play, 

And  half  those  maids  with  vocal  skill 
Breathed  still  some  melting  lovely  lay. 

O!  then  a  stranger-damsel  came, 

And  thus  the  sleeping  King  bespoke; 

And  Fortune  was  the  damsel's  name, 
Whose  voice  the  midnight  silence  broke. 

'  And  dost  thou,  Don  Rodrigo,  sleep? 

Awake,  Sir  King,  awake  and  see, 
AVho  evil  sows,  must  evil  reap, 

And  bad  by  worse  must  followd  be. 

Awake  to  see  your  subjects  slain, 

Your  flying  friends  and  conquering  foe; 

Your  towns,  and  towers,  and  wide  domain, 
In  one  sad  day  laid  waste  and  low; 

Your  castles  strong,  your  blooming  land, 
Shall  now  a  stranger-Lord  obey; 

And,  wouldst  thou  know  whose  i'ated  hand 
Shall  work  this  ill,  e'en  that  I'll  say. 

Tis  Count  Don  Julian!     Well,  too  well, 
Thou  knowst,  alas!  that  injured  name! 

His  daughters  wrongs  his  bosom  swell, 
By  thee  his  daughter  robbd  of  fame. 

And  now  he  comes  his  word  to  keep, — 
With  many  an  oath  that  word  was  said, — 

That  just  revenge  should  never  sleep, 
Till  thou  a  bleeding  corse  wert  laid.' 

These  words  the  King  with  trouble  fill; 

He  woke,  and  sadly  thus  quoth  he: — 
'  Thanks,  Fortune,  for  thy  news,  though  ill; 

A  heavy  heart  thou  leavst  with  me.' 
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And  now  comes  one  who  letters  brings, 
To  say,  Count  Julian  scom*s  the  coast; 

Swift  on  his  steed  Rodrigo  springs, 
And  hastes  to  front  the  rebel-host. 

But  such  their  numbers,  such  their  might, 
The  Monarch  finds  resistance  vain: 

His  chiefs  and  soldiers  all  in  flight 
Alike  forsake  the  fatal  plain. 

Adieu,  Rodrigo's  subject  bowers! 

Adieu,  his  native  groves  and  skies' 
He  flies  his  regal  halls  and  towers; 

Alas,  poor  King,  alone  he  flies! 

His  courser  roved,  as  humour  pleased; 

Neglected  flowd  the  guiding  rein; 
Such  deep  despair  the  King  had  seized, 

That  sense  had  nearly  left  his  brain. 

All  ghastly  dyed  in  crimson  gore, 
A  brand  of  fire  he  seemd  from  far ; 

His  casque,  with  gems  incrusted,  bore 
In  deep-hewn  dints  the  stamp  of  war. 

His  arms  were  markt  from  head  to  heel 
With  many  a  bruise  and  gaping  flaw; 

Such  frequent  strokes  had  hackt  the  steel, 
His  trusty  sword  appeard  a  saw. 

And  down  he  sadly  droopt  his  head, 
Like  one  with  anguish  worn  and  weak ; 

And  drops  of  pain,  and  toil,  and  dread, 
Defiled  the  luckless  Monarch's  cheek. 

And  thirst  and  anguish  plagued  him  sore; 

His  lip  was  parch t,  and  wild  his  eye: 
I  wot,  to  see  what  then  he  bore, 

Had  caused  the  hardest  heart  a  sigh. 

He  gained  a  mountain's  beetling  height; 

He  paused  awhile,  and  lookt  below: 
He  sought  his  ti-oops:  O,  shameful  sight, 

They  fled  before  the  shouting  foe. 

He  sought  his  standard's  royal  pride 
And  vassal-banners  waving  round: 

He  saw  them  scatterd  far  and  wide, 
And  trampled  on  the  unworthy  ground. 


He  sought  the  fields'  once  verdant  hue, 
But  streams  of  blood  distaind  the  green; 

He  sought  his  captains  brave  and  true; 
Alas!  not  one  could  now  be  seen! 

Then,  pondering  on  his  piteous  case, 
The  weight  of  woes  his  temper  broke; 

And  gushing  tears  bedewd  his  face, 

While  thus  the  vanquisht  Monarch  spoke: 

'  This  morn  I  rose  sole  Lord  of  Spain, 
And  now  no  foot  of  land  have  I; 

This  morn  whole  cities  owned  my  reign, 
And  now  unhoused  my  limbs  must  lie. 

This  morn  did  armies  crowd  my  lists, 
Of  those  who  bent  a  suppliant  knee; 

And  now  on  earth  no  soul  exists, 
Would  stoop  to  show  respect  to  me ! 

Then  curst  that  day,  and  curst  that  hour, 
Which  saw  me  born  to  wealth  and  sway, 

Since  all  that  wealth  and  all  that  power 
One  luckless  morn  hath  snatcht  away. 

O!  haste  thee,  Death,  my  woes  to  end; 

My  soul  from  this  loathd  body  free! 
I'll  thank  thee,  as  my  truest  friend, 

The  only  friend  now  left  to  me.' 


IMMm  tefeggtoGig* 


[This  ballad  is  taken  from  '  Songs  and  Ballads  rela- 
tive to  the  London  Prentices  and  Trades,'  &c,  edited 
for  the  Percy  Society  by  Charles  Mackay,  Esq.  '  It 
would  appear,'  says  Mr.  Mackay,  '  to  have  been  first 
published  at  Edinburgh,  in  1683,  in  a  small  duodecimo 
tract  of  twenty  four  pages,  and  has  since  been  (very  in- 
correctly) printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Harleian 
Miscellany.  The  local  allusions  are  interesting  at  this 
distance  of  time,  and  the  satire  is  of  such  a  character 
as  never  to  be  out  of  date.  The  idea  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  by  Lydgate's  ballad  of  ■  London  Lack- 
penny.'  '  In  the  Appendix  the  reader  will  find  a  some- 
what similar,  and  rather  rare  ballad,  entitled  '  The 
Blessed  Conscience,'  which  has  been  pointed  out  to  the 
editor  by  Mr.  Dixon.] 


HAVE  been  quite  through  England  wide 
With  many  a  faint  and  weary  stride, 
To  see  what  people  there  abide 

That  love  me, 
Poor  Robin  Conscience  is  my  name, 
Sore  vexed  with  reproach  and  blame, 
For  all  wherever  yet  I  came 

Reprove  me. 
s  2 
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Few  now  endure  my  presence  here, 
I  shall  be  banishd  quite  I  fear, 
I  am  despised  every  where, 

And  scorned, 
Yet  is  ray  fortune  now  and  then 
To  meet  some  good  woman  or  man, 
Who  have,  when  they  my  woes  did  scan, 

Sore  mourned. 


To  think  that  Conscience  is  despised, 
Which  ought  to  be  most  highly  prized, 
This  trick  the  devil  hath  devised 

To  blind  men, 
'Cause  Conscience  tells  them  of  their  ways, 
Which  are  so  wicked  now-a-days, 
They  stop  their  ears  to  what  he  says; — 

Unkind  men! 


I  first  of  all  went  to  the  court, 
Where  lords  and  ladies  did  resort, 
My  entertainment  there  was  short; — 

Cold  welcome! 
As  soon  as  e'er  my  name  they  heard, 
They  ran  away  full  sore  afeard, 
And  thought  some  goblin  had  appeard, 

From  hell  come. 


'Conscience,'  quoth  one,  'begone  with  speed, 
The  court  few  of  thy  name  doth  breed, 
We  of  thy  presence  have  no  need ; — 

Be  walking; — 
Thou  tellst  us  of  our  pride  and  lust, 
Which  spite  of  thee  we  follow  must.' 
So  out  of  court  was  Conscience  thrust, 

No  talking. 


Thus  banished  from  the  court,  I  went 
To  Westminster  incontinent, 
Where  I,  alas,  was  sorely  shent 

For  coming; 
The  lawyers  did  against  me  plead; 
'  'Twas  no  great  matter,'  some  there  said, 
'  If  Conscience  quite  were  knocked  in  th'  head.' 

Then  running 
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From  them  I  fled  with  winged  haste; 
They  did  so  threaten  me  to  haste, 
Thought  it  was  vain  my  breath  to  waste 

In  counsel. 
For  lawyers  cannot  me  abide, 
Because  for  falsehood  I  them  chide, 
And  he  that  holds  not  on  their  side 

Must  down  still. 


Unto  the  city  hied  I  then, 

To  try  what  welcome  there  tradesmen 

Would  give  poor  Robin  Conscience;  when 

I  came  there, 
The  shop-keepers  that  use  deceit 
Did  come  about  me  and  did  threat, 
Unless  I  would  begone,  to  beat 

Me  lame  there. 


And  every  one,  both  high  and  low, 
Held  Conscience  as  a  mortal  foe, 
Because  he  doth  ill  vices  show 

Each  minute. 
Therefore  the  city  in  uproar 
Against  me  rose,  and  me  so  tore 
That  I'm  resolved  I'll  never  more 

Come  in  it. 


On  Friday  I  to  Smithfield  went, 
Where  being  come,  incontinent 
The  horse-coursers  with  one  consent 

Did  chide  mc; 
They  said  that  I  was  not  myself, 
And  said  I  was  a  pinching  elf, 
And  they  could  get  more  store  of  pelf, 

Beside  me. 


I  told  them  of  a  cheating  trick 
Which  makes  the  horses  run  and  kick, 
By  putting  in  an  eel  that's  quick 

r  th'  belly; 
Another  which  they  use  full  oft 
To  bear  their  lame  jades'  heads  aloft, 
And  beat  their  buttocks  till  they're  soft 

As  jelly. 
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I  told  them  that  their  wealth  would  rot, 
That  they  by  cheating  men  thus  got, 
But  they  for  this  same  tale  would  not 

Abide  me, 
And  charged  me  quickly  to  begone; 
Quoth  they,  '  Of  Conscience  we  use  none ;' 
Those  whom  I  follow  with  my  mone 

Out- ride  me. 


From  thence  I  stept  into  Long  Lane, 
Where  many  brokers  did  remain, 
To  try  how  they  would  entertain 

Poor  Conscience. 
But  my  name  when  I  to  them  told, 
The  women  did  begin  to  scold, 
The  men  said  they  that  word  did  hold 

But  nonsense. 


For  Conscience  is  so  hard  a  word 
That  scarce  the  broker  can  afford 
To  read  it,  for  his  mouth  is  stored 

With  lying; 
He  knows  not  what  this  Conscience  means, 
That  is  no  cause  unto  his  gains; 
Thus  I  was  scorned  for  my  pains; 

All  crying, 

'  Away  with  Conscience  from  this  lane, 
For  we  his  presence  do  disdain:' — 
They  said  if  I  came  there  again 

Among  them, 
They  said  they'd  band  me  back  and  side; 
Being  menaced,  away  I  hied; 
Thus  wordlings  think  that,  when  I  chide, 

I  wrong  them. 


Among  the  butchers  then  went  I: 
As  soon  as  e'er  they  did  me  spy, 
They  threatened  me  most  spitefully 

To  kill  me; 
Quoth  one,  'If  Conscience  here  should  dwell, 
We  were  not  able  to  live  well, 
Nor  could  we  gain  by  the  meat  we  sell; 

Nor  will  we 


Be  bound  to  follow  Conscience  nice, 
"Which  would  confine  us  to  a  price; 
Robin,  be  ruled  by  my  advice, 

(Quoth  he  then) 
And  get  thee  to  some  other  place; 
We  hate  to  look  thee  in  the  face:' 
I,  hearing  this,  from  them  a-pace 

Did  flee  then. 


To  Newgate  Market  went  I  then, 
Where  country-women,  maids,  and  men, 
Were  selling  needful  things;  and  when 

They  saw  me, 
At  me  the  butter-woman  rails, 
Whose  butter  weighd  not  down  the  scales; 
Another  comes,  and  with  her  nails 

Did  claw  me. 


The  bakers  which  stood  in  a  row 
Began  to  brawl  at  me  also, 
And  charged  me  away  to  go, 

Because  I 
Told  them  they  did  make  lesser  bread; — 
Did  not  the  laws  put  them  in  dread; — 
There's  some  of  them  would  wish  them  dead, 

Might  laws  die. 


Thus  chid  of  them,  my  way  I  took 
Unto  Pye-corner,  where  a  cook 
Glanced  at  me  as  the  devil  did  look 

O'er  Lincoln. 
'  Conscience,'  quoth  he,  '  thou  shewst  no  wit 
In  coming  to  this  place  unfit; 
I'll  run  thee  thorow  with  a  spit; 

Then  think  on 


These  words  to  thee  which  I  have  said, 
I  cannot  well  live  by  my  trade, 
If  I  should  still  require  thy  aid 

In  selling: 
Sometimes  one  joint  I  must  roast  thrice, 
Ere  I  can  sell  it  at  my  price; 
Then  here's  for  thee,  who  art  so  nice, 

No  dwelling.' 
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Perforce  he  drove  me  backward  still, 

Until  I  came  unto  Snow-hill; 

The  sale-men  there,  with  voices  shrill, 

Fell  on  me. 
I  was  so  irksome  in  their  sight, 
That  they  conjured  me  to  flight, 
Or  else  they  swore  (such  was  their  spight), 

They'd  stone  me. 

At  Turn-again  Lane  the  fish-wives  there 

And  wenches  did  so  rail  and  swear, 

Quoth  they,  '  No  Conscience  shall  come  here. 

We  hate  him;' 
Their  bodges  which  for  half-pecks  go, 
They  vowed  at  my  head  to  throw; 
No  Conscience  they  were  bred  to  know, 

But  prating. 

Away  then  frighted  by  these  scolds, 

To  Fleet  Street  straight  my  love  it  holds, 

Where  men,  whose  tongues  were  made  in  moulds 

Of  flattery, 
Did  cry,  '  What  lack  you,  countryman?' 
But  seeing  me  away  they  ran, 
As  though  the  enemy  had  began 

His  battery. 

One  said  to  others,  '  Sir,  ill  news, 
Here  Conscience  comes  us  to  abuse, 
Let  us  his  presence  all  refuse 

Together, 
And  boldly  stand  against  him  all; 
We  ne'er  had  use  of  him,  nor  shall 
He  live  with  us; — what  chance  did  call 

Him  hither?' 


The  haberdashers  that  sell  hats, 
Hit  Robin  Conscience  many  pats, 
And  like  a  company  of  cats 

They  scratcht  hin 
Quoth  they,  '  Why  comest  thou  unto  us? 
We  love  not  Conscience;' — rufing  thus, 
They  gave  him  words  opprobious, 

And  matcht  him. 
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The  mercers  and  silk-men  also, 

That  live  in  Paternoster  Row, 

Their  hate  against  poor  Conscience  show, 

And  when  I 
Came  to  that  place  they  all  did  set 
On  me,  'cause  I  their  gain  would  let, 
Who  will  both  swear  and  lie  to  get 

One  penny. 

From  thence  unto  Cheapside  I  past, 
Where  words  in  vain  I  long  did  waste, 
Out  of  the  place  I  soon  was  chased: 

Quoth  one  man, 
'  Conscience,  for  thy  presumption  base, 
Intruding  to  this  golden  place, 
Thou  death  deservest,  therefore  a-pace 
Begone,  man! 

Thinkst  thou  that  we  have  so  much  gold 
Before  our  eyes  still  to  behold, 
Will  by  this  Conscience  be  controlled 

And  curbed? 
0,  no!  poor  fellow,  haste  away, 
For  if  long  in  this  place  thou  stay, 
Thou  shalt  be  (I'll  be  bold  to  say) 

Disturbed.' 


From  thence  I  turned  down  Bread  Street, 
A  cheese-monger  I  there  did  meet, 
lie  hied  away  with  winged  feet 

To  shun  me; 
'  How,  now,'  quoth  I,  '  why  run  ye  so?' 
Quoth  he,  '  Because  I  well  do  know, 
That  thou  art  Conscience,  my  old  foe; 

Thou'st  done  me 


Great  wrong:  while  I  made  use  of  thee, 
And  dealt  with  all  men  honestly, 
A  rich  man  I  could  never  be; 

But  since  then 
I  banisht  have  thy  company, 
And  used  deceit  with  those  that  buy, 
I  thrive;  and  therefore,  Robin,  hie 

Thee  hence  then.' 
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I  left  him  with  his  bad  intent, 

And  unto  Fish  Street  straight  I  went, 

Among  those  lads  who  wish  that  Lent 

Were  all  year. 
As  soon  as  e'er  they  me  espy'd, 
They  all  at  once  upon  me  cry'd, 
And  swore  that  Conscience  shoidd  not  guide, 

A  stall  there. 


I  seeing  things  thus  seeming  strange 
That  all  men  did  from  goodness  range, 
Did  hie  me  straight  to  the  Exchange. 

A  merchant 
"Was  so  affrighted  when  I  came, 
That  presently  he  hlusht  for  shame, 
His  countenance  did  show  the  same 

In  searchant. 


Quoth  he,  '  Friend  Robin,  what  dost  thou 
Here  among  us  merchants  now? 
Our  business  will  not  allow 

To  use  thee; 
For  we  have  traffic  without  thee, 
And  thrice  best  if  thou  absent  be; 
I  for  my  part  will  utterly 

Refuse  thee.' 


Now  I,  being  thus  abused  below, 
Did  walk  up  stairs,  where  on  a  row 
Brave  shops  of  ware  did  make  a  show 

Most  sumptuous. 
But  when  the  shop-folk  me  did  spy, 
They  drew  their  dark  light  instantly, 
And  said,  in  coming  there,  was  I 

Presumptuous. 

The  gallant  girls  that  there  sold  knacks, 
Which  ladies  and  brave  women  lacks, 
When  they  did  see  me,  they  did  wax 

In  choler. 
Quoth  they,  '  We  ne'er  knew  Conscience  yet, 
And,  if  he  comes  our  gains  to  let, 
We'll  banish  him;  he'll  here  not  get 

One  scholar.' 
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I,  being  jeered  thus  and  scornd, 

Went  down  the  stairs,  and  sorely  mournd, 

To  think  that  I  should  thus  be  turned 

A  begging. 
To  Grace-church  Street  I  went  along, 
Where  dwell  a  great  ungracious  throng, 
That  will  deceive  both  old  and  young 

With  cogging; 

As  drapers,  poulterers,  and  such, 
Who  think  they  never  get  too  much; 
The  word  Conscience  to  them  is  Dutch, 

Or  Spanish; 
And  harder  too,  for  speech  they'll  learn, 
With  all  their  heart,  to  save  their  turn, 
But  Conscience,  when  they  him  discern, 

They  banish. 

1,  seeing  all  the  city  given 

To  use  deceit,  in  spight  of  heaven, 

To  leave  their  company  I  was  driven, 

Perforce  then; 
So  over  London  Bridge  in  haste 
I,  hisst  and  scoft  of  all  men,  past: 
Then  I  to  Southwark  took  at  last 

My  course  then. 

When  I  came  there,  I  hoped  to  find 
Welcome  according  to  my  mind: 
But  they  are  rather  more  unkind 

Than  London. 
All  sorts  of  men  and  women  there 
Askt  how  I  durst  to  them  appear, 
And  swore  my  presence  they  would  clear 

Abandon. 


Then  I,  being  sore  athirst,  did  go 
Into  an  alehouse  in  the  Row, 
Meaning  a  penny  to  bestow 

On  strong  beer. 
But,  'cause  I  for  a  quart  did  call, 
My  hostess  swore  she'd  bring  me  small, 
Or  else  I  should  have  none  at  all. 

Thus  wronged  there, 
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I  bade  her  on  her  licence  look, 

'  0  Sir,'  quoth  she,  '  ye  are  mistook, 

I  have  a  lesson  without  hook 

Most  perfect. 
If  I  my  licence  should  observe, 
And  not  in  any  point  to  swerve, 
Both  I  and  mine,  alas!  should  starve, 

Not  surfeit. 


Instead  of  a  quart-pot  of  pewter. 
I  fill  small  jugs,  and  need  no  tutor; 
I  quart'ridge  give  to  the  geometer 

Most  duly; 
And  he  will  see,  and  yet  be  blind; 
A  knave,  made  much  of,  will  be  kind; 
If  you  be  one,  sir,  tell  your  mind 

Most  truly. 


'  No,  no,'  quoth  I,  '  I  am  no  knave, 
No  fellowship  with  such  I  have; 
My  name  is  Robin  Conscience  brave, 

That  wander 
From  place  to  place,  in  hope  that  some 
Will  as  a  servant  give  me  room; 
But  all  abuse  me,  where  I  come, 

With  slander. 


Now  when  my  hostess  heard  me  tell 
My  name,  she  swore  I  should  not  dwell 
With  her,  for  I  would  make  her  sell 

Full  measure. 
She  did  conjure  me  to  depart; 
'  Hang  Conscience,'  quoth  she,    give  me  art; 
I  have  not  got  by  a  penny  a  quart, 

My  treasure.' — 

So  out  of  doors  I  went  with  speed, 
And  glad  she  was  to  be  thus  freed 
Of  Conscience,  that  she  thence  might  speed 

In  frothing. 
To  the  King's  Bench  I  needs  would  go; 
The  jailer  did  me  backward  throw: 
Quoth  he,  'For  Conscience  here  ye  know 

Is  nothing.' 
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Through  Blackman  Street  I  went,  where  whores 

Stood  gazing  there  at  many  doors; 

There  two  or  three  bawds  against  me  roars 

Most  loudly: 
And  bade  me  to  get  thence  apace, 
Or  else  they'd  claw  me  by  the  face; 
They  swore  they  scorned  me  and  all  grace 

Most  proudly. 

I  walkt  into  St.  George's  field, 
"Where  rooking  rascals  I  beheld, 
That  all  the  year  their  hopes  did  build 

On  cheating; 
They  were  close  playing  at  nine  pins, — 
I  came  and  told  them  of  their  sins: 
Then  one  among  the  rest  begins, 

Intreating 

That  I  would  not  torment  them  so. — 

I  told  them  that  I  would  not  go: 

'  Why  then,'  quoth  he,  '  I'll  let  thee  know 

We  care  not; 
And  yet  we'll  banish  thee  perforce.' 
Then  he  began  to  swear  and  curse, 
And  said,  '  Prate  on  till  thou  art  hoarse, 

And  spare  not.' 

I  left  them  in  their  wickedness, 
And  went  along  in  great  distress, 
Bewailing  of  my  bad  success 

And  speed. 
A  windmill  standing  there  hard  by, 
Towards  the  same  then  passed  I; 
But  when  the  miller  did  me  spy, 

He  cryed, 

'  Away  with  Conscience,  I'll  none  such, 
That  dwell  with  honesty  so  much, 
I  shall  not  quickly  fill  my  hutch 

By  due  toll; 
But  must  for  every  bushel  of  meal 
A  peck,  if  not  three  gallons,  steal; 
Therefore  with  thee  I  will  not  deal, 

Thou  true  soul.' 


Then  leaving  cities,  skirts  and  all, 
Where  my  welcome  it  was  but  small, 
I  went  to  try  what  would  befall 

I'  th'  country. 
There  thought  1  to  be  entertained, 
But  I  was  likewise  there  disdained, 
As  long  as  bootless  I  complained 

To  th'  gentry. 

And  yet  no  service  could  I  have; 
Yet,  if  I  would  have  play'd  the  knave, 
I  might  have  had  maintainance  brave 

Among  them. 
Because  that  I  was  Conscience  poor, 
Alas!  they  thrust  me  out  of  door, — 
Foi  Conscience  many  of  them  swore 

Did  wi'ong  them. 


Then  went  I  to  the  yeomanry, 
And  farmers  all  of  the  countrey, 
Desiring  them  most  heartily 

To  take  me: 
1  told  them  I  would  sell  their  corn 
Unto  the  poor;  but  they  did  turn 
Me  out  of  doors,  and  with  great  scorn 

Forsake  me. 


One  said,  he  had  no  use  of  me 
To  sell  his  corn ;  '  for  I,'  quoth  he, 
<  Must  not  be  only  ruled  by  thee 

In  selling. 
If  I  shall  Conscience  entertain, 
He'd  make  me  live  in  crossing  grain, — 
Here  is  for  thee,  I  tell  thee  plain, 

No  dwelling.' 


Thus  from  the  rich  men  of  the  world 
Poor  Conscience  up  and  down  is  hurled; — 
Like  angry  cats  at  me  they  snarled, 

And  checkt  me. 
Alas!  what  shall  I  do,  thought  I. 
Poor  Robin,  must  I  starve  and  die? 
Aye,  that  I  must,  if  nobody 

Respect  me. 
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At  last  I  to  myself  bethought 

Where  I  must  go,  and  heaven  brought 

Me  to  a  place  where  poor  folks  wrought 

Most  sorely; 
And  there  they  entertained  me  well, 
With  whom  I  ever  mean  to  dwell, 
With  them  to  stay  it  thus  befel, 

Though  poorly. 


Thus  people  that  do  labour  hard, 
Have  Robin  Conscience  in  regard, 
For  which  they  shall  have  their  reward 

In  heaven; 
For  all  their  sorrows  here  on  earth, 
They  shall  be  filled  with  true  mirth; 
Crowns  shall  to  them  at  second  birth 

Be  given. 

And  all  these  caitiffs  that  deny'd 
To  entertain  him  for  their  guide, 
When  they  by  Conscience  shall  be  tried 

And  judged, 
Then  will  they  wish  that  they  had  used 
Poor  Conscience,  whom  they  have  refused, 
Whose  company  they  have  abused 

And  grudged. 

Thus  Robin  Conscience,  that  hath  had 
Amongst  most  men  a  welcome  bad, 
He  now  hath  found  to  make  him  glad. 

Abiding 
'Mong  honest  folks  that  hath  no  lands, 
But  get  their  living  with  their  hands, 
These  are  the  friends  that  to  him  stands 

And  's  guiding. 

These  still  keep  Conscience  from  grim  death, 
And  ne'er  gainsay  whate'er  he  saith; 
These  lead  their  lives  so  here  beneath, 

That,  dying, 
They  may  ascend  from  poverty 
To  glory  and  great  dignity, 
Where  they  shall  live  and  never  die; 

While  frying 
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In  hell  the  wicked  lie,  who  would 

Not  use  true  Conscience  as  they  should. 

This  is  but  for  a  moral  told 

You;  in  it 
He  that  observes  may  somewhat  spy 
That  savours  of  divinity, — 
For  conscionable  folks  do  I 

Begin  it. 

And  so  I'll  bring  all  to  an  end: — 

It  can  no  honest  man  offend, 

For  those  that  Conscience  do  defend, 

It  praises. 
And  if  that  any  gall'd  jade  kick, 
The  author  hath  devised  a  trick, 
To  turn  him  loose,  i'  th'  fields  to  pick 

Up  daisies. 
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[This  ballad  is  taken  from  the  reprint,  for  the  Percy 
Society,  under  the  editorial  care  of  J.  P.  Collier,  Esq.,  of 
a  black-letter  tract,  '  Printed  at  London,  by  Tho.  Cotes, 
and  are  to  be  sold  by  Francis  Grove,  dwelling  upon  Snow- 
hill,  1640,'  the  title  of  which,  as  given  by  Mr.  Collier,  is 
as  follows: — 'The  King  and  a  Poore  Northerne  Man. 
Shewing  how  a  Poore  Northumberland  Man,  a  Tenant  to 
the  King,  being  wronged  by  a  Lawyer,  (his  Neighbour,) 
went  to  the  King  himself  to  make  knowne  his  Grievances. 
Full  of  simple  mirth  and  merry  plaine  jests.'  No  older 
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court,  in  the  Little  Old  Bailey."  For  some  information  re- 
specting the  story  and  the  authorship  of  the  ballad,  thP 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Note,  p.  284.] 


v*  OME  hearken  to  me  all  around, 

And  I  will  tell  you  a  merry  tale 
Of  a  Northumberland  man  that  held  some 
ground, 
Which  was  the  King's  land,  in  a  dale. 
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He  was  borne  and  bred  thereupon, 

And  his  father  had  dwelt  there  long  before, 

Who  kept  a  good  house  in  that  country, 
And  staved  the  wolfe  from  off  his  doore. 

Now  for  this  farm  the  good  old  man 

Just  twenty  shillings  a-year  did  pay. 
At  length  came  cruell  death  with  his  dart, 

And  this  old  farmer  he  soone  did  slay; 

Who  left  behind  him  an  aulde  wife  then, 

That  troubled  was  with  mickle  paine, 
And  with  her  cruches  she  walkt  about, 

For  she  was  likewise  blinde  and  lame. 

When  that  his  corpes  were  laid  in  the  grave, 
His  eldest  sonne  possesse  did  the  farme, 

At  the  same  rent  as  the  father  before: 

He  took  great  paines  and  thought  no  harme. 

By  him  there  dwelt  a  Lawyer  false, 

That  with  his  farme  was  not  content, 
But  over  the  poore  man  still  hang'd  his  nose, 

Because  he  did  gather  the  King's  rent. 

This  farme  layd  by  the  Lawyer's  land, 
AVhich  this  vild  kerne  had  a  mind  unto: 

The  deele  a  good  conscience  had  he  in  his  bulke, 
That  sought  this  poore  man  for  to  undoe. 

He  told  him  he  his  lease  had  forfite, 

And  that  he  must  there  no  longer  abide: 

The  King  by  such  lownes  hath  mickle  wrong  done, 
And  for  you  the  world  is  broad  and  wide. 

The  poore  man  pray'd  him  for  to  cease, 
And  content  himselfe,  if  he  would  be  willing; 

And  picke  no  vantage  in  my  lease, 
And  I  will  give  thee  forty  shilling. 

Its  neither  forty  shillings,  no  forty  pound, 
Ise  warrant  thee,  so  can  agree  thee  and  me, 

Unlesse  thou  yield  me  thy  farme  so  round, 
And  stand  unto  my  curtesie. 

The  poore  man  said  he  might  not  do  sa; 

His  wife  and  his  bearnes  will  make  him  ill  warke. 
If  thou  wilt  with  my  farme  let  me  ga, 

Thou  seenics  a  good  fellow,  Ise  give  thee  five  marke. 
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The  Lawyer  would  not  be  so  content, 

But  farther  in  the  matter  he  means  to  smell. 

The  neighbours  bad  the  poore  man  provide  his  rent, 
And  make  a  submission  to  the  King  himsell. 

This  poore  man  now  was  in  a  great  stond, 

His  senses  they  were  almost  wood: 
I  thinke,  if  he  had  not  tooke  grace  in 's  mind, 

That  he  would  never  againe  beene  good. 

His  head  was  troubled  in  such  a  bad  plight, 

As  though  his  eyes  were  apple  gray; 
And  if  good  learning  he  had  not  tooke, 

He  wod  a  cast  himselfe  away. 

A  doughty  heart  he  then  did  take, 

And  of  his  mother  did  blessing  crave, 
Taking  farewell  of  his  wife  and  bearnes; 

It  earned  his  heart  them  thus  to  leave. 

Thus  parting  with  the  teares  in  his  eyne, 

His  bob-taild  dog  he  out,  did  call: 
Thou  salt  gang  with  me  to  the  King: 

And  so  he  tooke  his  leave  of  them  all. 

He  had  a  humble  staffe  on  his  backe, 

A  jerkin,  I  wat,  that  was  of  gray, 
With  a  good  blue  bonnet,  he  thought  it  no  lacke; 

To  the  King  he  is  ganging  as  fast  as  he  may 

He  had  not  gone  a  mile  out  o'  th'  toone, 

But  one  of  his  neighbours  he  did  espy: 
How  far  ist  to  th'  King?  for  thither  am  I  boone 

As  fast  as  ever  I  can  hye. 

I  am  sorry  for  you,  neighbour,  he  sayd, 

For  your  simplicity  I  make  mone: 
Ise  warrant  you,  you  may  ask  for  the  King, 

When  nine  or  ten  dayes  journey  you  have  gone. 

Had  I  wist  the  King  wond  so  farre, 

Ise  neere  a  sought  him  a  mile  out  o'th'  toone: 

lies  either  a  sought  me,  or  wee'd  neere  a  come  narc; 
At  home  I  had  rather  spent  a  crowne. 

Thus  past  he  alang  many  a  weary  mile, 

In  raine,  and  wet,  and  in  foule  mire, 
That  ere  he  came  to  lig  in  his  bed, 

His  dog  and  he  full  ill  did  tire. 
t  2 
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Hard  they  did  fare  their  charges  to  save, 

But  alas  hungry  storaackes  outcrie  for  meate, 

And  many  a  sup  of  cold  water  they  dranke, 
When  in  the  lang  way  they  had  nought  to  eate. 

Full  lile  we  know  his  hard  griefe  of  mind, 

And  how  he  did  long  London  to  ken; 
And  yet  he  thought  he  should  finde  it  at  last, 

Because  he  met  so  many  men. 

At  length  the  top  of  kirkes  he  spide, 
And  houses  so  thicke  that  he  was  agast: 

I  thinke,  quoth  he,  their  land  is  full  deere, 
For  there's  nought  that  here  lies  wast. 

Tut  when  he  came  into  the  city  of  London, 
Of  every  man  for  the  King  he  did  call. 

They  told  him  that  him  he  neede  not  feare, 
For  the  King  he  lies  now  at  Whitehall. 

For  Whitehall  he  then  made  inquire; 

But  as  he  passed  strange  geere  he  saw: 
The  hulkes  with  such  gue  gaws  were  dressed, 

That  his  mind  a  tone  side  it  did  draw. 

Gud  God,  unto  himselfe  he  did  say, 

What  a  deele  a  place  I  am  come  unto! 
Had  a  man,  I  thinke,  a  thousne  pounds  in's  purse, 

Himselfe  he  might  quickly  here  undoe. 

At  night  then  a  lodging  him  a  got, 

And  for  his  supper  he  then  did  pay: 
He  told  the  host  then  heed  goe  lig  in  his  bed, 

Who  straight  took  a  candle  and  shewd  him  the  way. 

Then  with  spying  of  farlies  in  the  citie, 
Because  he  had  never  been  there  beforne, 

lie  lee  so  long  a  bed  the  next  day, 

The  Court  was  remov'd  to  Windsor  that  morne. 

You  ha  laine  too  long  then,  then  said  his  host, 
You  ha  laine  too  long  by  a  great  while: 

The  King  is  now  to  Windsor  gone; 
He's  farther  to  seeke  by  twenty  mile. 

I  thinke  I  was  curst,  then  said  the  poore  man; 

If  I  had  been  wise  I  might  ha  consider: 
Belike  the  King  of  me  has  gotten  some  weet: 

He  had  neere  gone  away  had  not  I  come  hither. 
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He  fled  not  for  you,  said  the  hoste; 

But  hie  you  to  Windsor  as  fast  as  you  may: 
Be  sure  it  will  requite  your  cost, 

For  looke,  what's  past  the  King  will  pay. 

But  when  he  came  at  Windsor  Castle, 

With  his  bumble  staff  upon  his  backe, 
Although  the  gates  wide  open  stood, 

He  layd  on  them  till  he  made  um  cracka. 

Why,  stay!  pray  friend,  art  mad?  quoth  the  Porter, 

What  makes  thee  keepe  this  stirre  to  day? 
Why,  I  am  a  tenant  of  the  Kings, 

And  have  a  message  to  him  to  say. 

The  King  has  men  enough,  said  the  Porter, 

Your  message  well  that  they  can  say. 
Why,  there's  neere  a  knave  the  King  doth  keepe, 

Shall  ken  my  secret  mind  to  day. 

I  were  told,  ere  I  came  from  home, 

Ere  I  got  thither  it  would  be  dear  bought: 
Let  me  in,  ]se  give  thee  a  good  single  penny, 

I  see  thou  wilt  ha  small,  ere  thou't  doe  for  nought. 

Gramercy,  said  the  Porter  then, 

Thy  reward's  so  great,  I  cannot  say  nay. 
Yonder's  a  Nobleman  within  the  court, 

Be  first  heare  what  he  will  say. 

When  the  Porter  came  to  the  Nobleman, 
He  sayd  he  would  shew  him  a  pretty  sport: 

There's  sike  a  clowne  come  to  the  gate 

as  came  not  this  seven  yeares  to  the  Court. 

He  cals  all  knaves  the  King  doth  keepe; 

He  raps  at  the  gates  and  makes  great  din; 
He's  passing  liberall  of  reward; 

Heed  give  a  good  single  penny  to  be  let  in. 

Let  him  in,  sayd  the  Nobleman. 

Come  in,  fellow,  the  Porter  gan  say: 
If  thou  come  within  thy  selfe,  he  sayde, 

Thy  staffe  behind  the  gate  must  stay. 

And  this  cuckolds  curre  must  lig  behind: 
What  a  deele,  what  a  cut  hast  got  with  thee. 

The  King  will  take  him  up  for  his  owne  sel, 
Ise  warrant,  when  as  he  him  doth  see. 
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Beshrew  thy  limbes,  then  said  the  poore  man; 

Then  mayst  thou  count  me  foole  or  worse. 
I  wat  not  what  banckrout  lie3  by  the  King; 

For  want  of  money  he  may  picke  my  purse. 

That's  to  be  fear'd,  the  Porter  said, 

Ise  wish  you  goe  in  well  armed; 
For  the  King  he  hath  got  mickle  company, 

And  among  them  all  you  may  soone  be  harmed. 

Let  him  in  with  his  staffe  and  his  dog,  said  the  Lord, 
And  with  that  he  gave  a  nod  with's  head,  and  beck 
with's  knee; 

If  you  be  Sir  King,  then  said  the  poore  man, 
A3  I  can  very  well  thinke  you  be; 

For  I  was  told  ere  I  came  from  home 

You're  the  goodliest  man  ere  I  saw  beforne, 

With  so  many  jingle  jangles  about  ones  necke 
As  is  about  yours,  I  never  saw  none. 

I  am  not  the  King,  said  the  Nobleman, 

Fellow,  although  I  have  a  proud  coat. 
If  you  be  not  the  King,  helpe  me  to  the  speech  of  him, 

You  seeme  a  good  fellow,  Ise  gi  you  a  groat. 

Gramercy,  said  the  Nobleman, 

The  reward's  so  great,  I  cannot  say  nay. 

He  go  know  the  Kings  pleasure,  if  I  can; 
Till  I  come  againe  be  sure  thou  stay. 

Heres  sike  a  staying,  then  said  the  poore  man; 

Belike  the  King's  better  than  any  in  our  countrey; 
I  might  be  gone  to  th'  farthest  nuke  i'  th'  house, 

Neither  lad  nor  lowne  to  trouble  me. 

When  the  Nobleman  came  to  the  King, 

He  said  he  would  shew  his  Grace  good  sport : 

Heres  such  a  clowne  come  to  the  gate, 

As  came  not  this  seven  yeares  to  the  Court. 

He  cals  all  knaves  your  Highnesse  keepes, 
And  more  than  that,  he  termes  them  worse. 

Heele  not  come  in  without  his  staffe  and  his  dogge, 
For  fare  some  bankrout  will  picke  his  purse. 

Let  him  in  with  his  staffe  and  his  dog,  said  our  King, 

That  of  his  sport  we  may  see  some. 
Weele  see  how  heele  handle  everything, 

As  soone  as  the  match  of  bowles  is  done. 
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Thi     Nobleman  led  him  through  many  a  roome, 

And  through  many  a  gallery  gay. 
What  a  deele  doth  the  King  with  so  many  toome  houses, 

That  he  gets  um  not  fild  with  come  and  hay? 

What  gares  these  babies  and  babies  all? 

Some  ill  have  they  done  that  they  hang  by  the  walls : 
And  staring  aloft  at  the  golden  roofe  toppe, 

At  a  step  he  did  stumble,  and  downe  he  falles. 

Stand  up,  good  fellow,  the  Nobleman  sayd; 

What,  art  thou  drunke  or  blind,  I  trow? 
Ise  neither  am  blinde  nor  drunke,  he  sed, 

Although,  in  my  sowle,  you  oft  are  so. 

It  is  a  disease,  said  the  Lord  againe, 

That  many  a  good  man  is  troubled  withall. 
Quoth  the  Country  man  then,  yet  I  made  your  proud  stones 

To  kisse  my  backeside,  though  they  gave  me  a  fall. 

At  last  they  spide  the  King  in  an  ally, 

Yet  from  his  game  he  did  not  start; 
•The  day  was  so  hot,  he  cast  off  his  doublet; 

He  had  nothing  from  the  wast  up  but  his  shirt. 

Loe,  yonder's  the  King,  said  the  Nobleman, 

Behold,  fellow,  loe,  where  he  goes. 
Beleevet  hee's  some  unthrift,  sayes  the  poore  man, 

That  has  lost  his  money  and  pawnd  his  cloathes. 

How  hapt  he  hath  gat  neere  a  coate  to  his  backe? 

This  bowling  I  like  not;  it  hath  him  undone. 
Ise  warrant  that  fellow  in  those  gay  cloathes, 

He  hath  his  coyne  and  his  doublet  won. 

But  when  he  came  before  the  King, 

The  Nobleman  did  his  curtesie: 
The  poore  man  followed  after  him, 

And  gave  a  nod  with  his  head  and  a  bccko  with  his  knee. 

If  you  be  Sir  King,  then  said  the  poore  man, 

As  I  can  hardly  thinke  you  be, 
Here  is  a  gude  fellow  that  brought  me  hither, 

Is  liker  to  be  the  King  than  ye. 

I  am  the  King,  his  Grace  now  sayd, 

Fellow,  let  me  thy  cause  understand. 
If  you  be  Sir  King,  Ime  a  tenant  of  yours, 

That  was  borne  and  upbrought  within  your  owne  lande. 
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There  dwels  a  Lawyer  hard  by  me, 

And  a  fault  in  my  lease  he  sayes  he  hath  found; 
And  all  was  for  felling  five  poore  ashes, 

To  build  a  house  upon  my  owne  ground. 

Hast  thou  a  lease  here?  said  the  King, 

Or  canst  thou  shew  to  me  the  deed? 
He  put  it  into  the  King's  owne  hand, 

And  said,  Sir,  'tis  here,  if  that  you  can  read. 

Why,  what  if  I  cannot?  said  our  King, 

That  which  I  cannot,  another  may. 
T  have  a  boy  of  mine  owne  not  seven  yeares  old, 

A  will  read  you  as  swift  as  yould  run  i'  th'  highway. 

Lets  see  thy  lease,  then  said  our  King. 

Then  from  his  blacke  boxe  he  puld  it  out. 
He  gave  it  into  the  Kings  owne  hand, 

With  four  or  five  knots  ty'd  fast  in  a  clout. 

Wast  neere  unloose  these  knots?  said  the  King: 
He  gave  it  to  one  that  behind  him  did  stay. 

It  is  a  proud  horse,  then  said  the  poore  man, 

Will  not  carries  owne  provinder  along  the  highway. 

Pay  me  forty  shillings,  as  Ise  pay  you, 
I  will  not  thinke  much  to  unloose  a  knot: 

I  would  I  were  so  occupied  every  day; 
Ide  unloose  a  score  on  um  for  a  groat. 

When  the  King  had  gotten  these  letters  to  read, 

And  found  the  truth  was  very  so; 
I  warrant  thee,  thou  hast  not  forfeit  thy  lease, 

If  that  thou  hadst  felld  five  ashes  moe. 

I,  every  one  can  warrant  me, 

But  all  your  warrants  are  not  worth  a  flea, 
For  he  that  troubles  me  and  will  not  let  me  goe, 

Neither  cares  for  warrant  of  you  nor  me. 

The  Lawyer  he  is  sike  a  crafty  elfe, 

A  will  make  a  foole  of  twenty  such  as  me, 

And  if  that  I  said  gang  hang  mysel, 
Ise  trow,  he  and  I  sud  neere  agree. 

For  he's  too  wise  for  all  our  towne, 

And  yet  we  ha  got  crafty  knaves  beside. 

Heele  undoe  me  and  my  wife  and  bearnes : 
Alas,  that  ever  I  saw  this  tide! 
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Thoust  have  an  injunction,  said  our  King; 

From  troubling  of  thee  he  will  cease: 
Heele  either  shew  thee  a  good  cause  why, 

Or  else  heele  let  thee  live  in  peace. 

What's  that  injunction?  said  the  poore  man, 

Good  sir,  to  me  I  pray  you  say. 
"Why,  it  is  a  letter  He  cause  to  be  written; 

But  art  thru  is  simple  as  thou  shewest  for  to  day? 

Why,  ift  be  a  letter,  Ime  neere  the  better; 

Keep't  to  yourselfe  and  trouble  not  me. 
I  could  a  had  a  letter  cheaper  written  at  home, 

And  neere  a  come  out  of  mine  owne  countrey. 

Thoust  have  an  attachment,  said  our  King; 

Charge  all  thou  seest  to  take  thy  part. 
Till  he  pay  thee  an  hundred  pound, 

Be  sure  thou  never  let  him  start. 

A,  wais  me!  the  poore  man  saide  then; 

You  ken  no  whit  what  you  now  do  say. 
A  won  undoe  me  a  thousand  times, 

Ere  he  such  a  mickle  of  money  will  pay. 

And  more  than  this,  there's  no  man  at  all 
That  dares  anongst  him  for  to  lift  a  hand, 

For  he  has  got  so  much  guile  in  his  budget 
That  he  will  make  all  forfeit  their  land. 

It  any  seeme  against  thee  to  stand, 

Be  sure  thou  come  hither  straight  way. 
A,  marry,  is  that  all  Ise  get  for  my  labour? 

Then  I  may  come  trotting  every  day. 

Thou  art  hard  a  beleefe,  then  said  our  King: 
To  please  him  with  letters  he  was  right  willing. 

I  see  you  have  taken  great  paines  in  writing, 
With  all  my  heart  lie  give  you  a  shilling. 

He  have  none  of  thy  shilling,  said  our  King; 

Man,  with  thy  money  God  give  thee  win. 
He  threw  it  into  the  Kings  bosome; 

The  money  lay  cold  next  to  his  skin. 

Beshrew  thy  heart,  then  said  our  King; 

Thou  art  a  carle  something  too  bold: 
Dost  thou  not  see  I  am  hot  with  bowling? 

The  money  next  to  my  skin  lies  cold. 
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I  neere  wist  that  before,  said  the  poore  man 

Before  sike  time  as  I  came  hither. 
If  the  Lawyers  in  our  countrey  thought  'twas  cold, 

They  would  not  heape  up  so  much  together. 

The  King  called  up  his  Treasurer, 

And  bad  him  fetch  him  twenty  pound. 
If  ever  thy  errant  lye  here  away, 

lie  beare  thy  charges  up  and  downe. 

When  the  poore  man  saw  the  gold  tendred, 

For  to  receive  it  he  was  willing. 
If  I  had  thought  the  King  had  so  mickle  gold, 

Beshrew  my  heart,  Ide  a  kept  my  shilling. 

Now  farewell,  good  fellow,  quoth  the  King, 
See  that  my  command  you  well  doe  keepe; 

And  when  that  the  Lawyer  you  have  in  your  hands, 
Looke  that  he  doe  pay  you  before  he  doe  sleepe. 

Gods  benison  light  on  your  soule,  then  he  sayd, 
And  send  you  and  yours  where  ever  you  gang: 

If  that  I  doe  ever  meete  with  your  fewd  foes, 

Ise  sweare  by  this  staffe  that  their  hide  I  won  bang. 

And  farewell,  brave  lads  now,  unto  you  all ; 

I  wod  all  may  win  and  neane  of  you  lee?o. 
Haude;  take  this  same  tester,  among  you  awe; 

I  ken  that  you  courtiers  do  all  looke  for  fees. 

Thus  with  a  low  courtsie  of  them  he  tooke  leave, 
Thinking  from  the  court  to  take  his  way; 

But  some  of  the  gentlemen  then  of  the  Kings 
Would  needs  invite  him  at  dinner  to  stay. 

A  little  entreaty  did  soone  serve  his  turne: 
A  thought  himsel  as  good  a  man  as  them  all. 

But  where  (quoth  he)  sail  1  have  this  same  feast? 
Then  straightway  they  ushered  him  into  the  hall. 

Such  store  of  cheare  on  the  board  there  was  plast, 
That  made  the  countryman  much  for  to  muse. 

Quoth  he,  I  doe  think  you  are  all  crafty  knaves, 
That  such  a  service  you  will  not  refuse. 

I  nere  saw  such  a  flipper  de  flapper  before, 

Here's  keele  I  do  think  is  made  of  a  whetstone : 

Heer's  dousets  and  flappjacks,  and  I  ken  not  what; 
I  thinke,  in  the  worlde  such  feasts  there  is  none. 
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When  he  had  well  din'd  and  had  filled  his  panch, 
Then  to  the  wine  cellar  they  had  him  straight  way, 

"Where  they  with  brave  Claret  and  brave  old  Canary, 
They  with  a  foxe  tale  him  soundly  did  pay. 

So  hard  they  did  ply  him  with  these  strong  wines, 
That  he  did  wrong  the  long  seames  of  his  hose, 

That  two  men  were  faine  to  leade  him  up  stay  res; 
So,  making  indentures,  away  then  he  goes. 

The  poore  man  got  home  next  Sunday; 

The  Lawyer  soone  did  him  espy. 
Oh,  Sir,  you  have  been  a  stranger  long, 

I  thinke  from  me  you  have  kept  you  by. 

It  was  for  you  indeed,  said  the  poore  man, 

The  matter  to  the  King  as  I  have  tell. 
I  did  as  neighbours  put  it  in  my  head, 

And  made  a  submission  to  the  King  mysel. 

What  a  deel  didst  thou  with  the  King?  said  the  Lawyer; 

Could  not  neighbours  and  friends  agree  thee  and  me? 
The  deel  a  neighbour  or  friend  that  I  had, 

That  would  a  bin  sike  a  daies  man  as  he. 

He  has  gin  me  a  letter,  but  I  know  not  what  they  cal  't; 

But  if  the  King's  words  be  true  to  me, 
When  you  have  read  and  perused  it  over, 

I  hope  you  will  leave  and  let  me  be. 

He  has  gin  me  another,  but  I  know  not  what  'tis; 

But  I  charge  you  all  to  hold  him  fast. 
Pray  you  that  are  learned  this  letter  reade; 

Which  presently  made  them  all  agast. 

Then  they  did  reade  this  letter  plaine, 

The  Lawyer  must  pay  him  a  hundred  pound. 

You  see  the  King's  letter,  the  poore  man  did  say, 
And  unto  a  post  he  sal  straight  way  be  bound. 

Then  unto  a  post  they  tide  him  fast, 

And  all  men  did  rate  him  in  cruell  sort; 
The  lads  and  the  lasses,  and  all  the  towne 

At  him  had  great  glee,  pastime  and  sport. 

He  pay  it,  He  pay  it,  the  Lawyer  said, 

The  attachment,  I  say,  it  is  good  and  faire; 

You  must  needes  something  credit  me, 
Till  I  goc  home  and  fetch  som^  meare. 
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Credit!  nay  thats  it  the  King  forbad: 
He  bad,  if  I  got  thee,  I  should  thee  stay. 

The  Lawyer  payd  him  an  hundred  pound 
In  ready  money,  ere  he  went  away. 

"Would  every  Lawyer  were  served  thus! 

From  troubling  poore  men  they  would  cease: 
They'd  either  show  them  a  good  cause  why, 

Or  else  they'd  let  them  live  in  peace. 

And  thus  I  end  my  merry  tale, 

Which  shews  the  plain  man's  simplenesse, 

And  the  Kings  great  mercy  in  righting  his  wrongs, 
And  the  Lawyers  fraud  and  wickednesse. 

M.  P. 


[Tht  initials,  M.  P.,  which,  as  will  he  seen,  are  appended  to  this  ballad,  were  intended,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Collier,  to  make  the  reader  suppose  that  it  was  written  by  Martin  Parker, 
the  celebrated  and  popular  ballad-maker;  though  he  regards  the  story  as  '  much  older  than 
1640.'  It  was  known  of  old,  by  the  name  of  *  Too  Good  to  be  True,'  as  Mr.  Collier  shows 
by  reference  to  Henslowe's  Diary,  (since  edited  by  him  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  vide 
pp.  204,  6,  7,)  and  the  second  of  two  stanzas  at  the  commencement  of  the  Bagford  broadside 
mentioned  above,  in  which  the  '  book'  from  which  the  author  professes  to  have  taken  the 
'history,'  is  called  '  The  Second  Lesson,  too  good  to  be  true.'     Those  stanzas  are  as  follows  : — 

'  To  drive  away  the  weary  day, 

A  book  I  chane'd  to  take  in  hand, 
And  therein  I  read  assuredly 
A  story,  as  you  shall  understand. 

Perusing  many  a  history  over, 

Amongst  the  leaves  I  chane'd  to  view 
The  books  name,  and  the  title  is  this, 

The  Second  Lesson,  too  good  to  be  true' 

'  Lessons,'  as  Mr.  Collier  remarks,  was  the  title  of  the  several  divisions  of  collections  of 
j.opular  histories.} 
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[This  ballad  is  taken  from  the  reprint,  by  the  Percy 
Society,  of  a  '  tract  in  the  form  of  a  small  8vo  chap-book, 
entitled  '  The  pleasant  and  sweet  History  of  Patient  Grissell, 
shewing  how  she,  from  a  poore  Man's  Daughter,  came  to  be 
a  great  Lady  in  France,  being  a  Patterne  to  all  vertuous 
Women.  Translated  out  of  Italian.  London  :  Printed  by 
E.  P.  for  John  Wright,  dwelling  in  Giltspur-street  at  the 
signe  of  the  Bible."  The  date,  as  we  learn  from  the  '  Intro- 
duction' to  the  reprint,  '  has  unfortunately  been  cut  away  ; 
but  it  is  not,  perhaps,  older  than  1030,  although  it  must  have 
gone  through  many  previous  editions,' inasmuch  as  the  title- 
pace  bears  a  representation  of '  Clueen  Elizabeth  in  her  robes, 
wearing  her  crown,  and  sustaining  her  globe  and  sceptre;' 
and  it  may  consequently  be  referred  to  some  period  of  her 
reign.  It  consists  of  eleven  chapters,  of  which  the  first  two 
and  the  last  two  are  in  prose,  and  were  added,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  editor  of  the  reprint,  '  for  the  sake  of  giving  it  greater 
bulk  novelty,  and  importance.'  A  black  letter  broadside, 
in  the  British  Museum,  bears  the  title, "  An  excellent  Ballad 
of  a  Noble  Marquesse  and  Patient  Grissell,  To  the  Tune  of 
'  The  Bride's  Good-morrow.'  Printed  by  and  for  Alex.  Mil- 
bourn,  in  Green  Arbor  Court  in  the  Little  Old  Bailey.' 


How  the  Marquesse  of  Salusa,  riding  a  Hunting,  fell 
in  Love  with  the  faire  Grissell. 

NOBLE  Marquesse, 
As  he  did  ride  a  hunting 

Hard  by  a  forest  side, 
A  faire  and  comely  maiden, 
As  she  did  sit  a  spinning, 

His  gentle  eye  espide. 


Most  faire  and  comely, 

And  of  comely  grace  was  she, 

Although  in  simple  attire: 
She  sung  full  sweetly, 
With  pleasant  voyce  melodiously, 

Which  set  the  lord's  heart  on  fire. 
The  more  he  lookt,  the  more  he  might; 
Beauty  bred  his  heart's  delight, 

And  to  this  comely  damsell  then  he  went. 
God  speed,  quoth  he,  thou  famous  flower, 
Faire  mistresse  of  this  homely  bower 

Where  love  and  vertue  dwel  with  sweet  content. 

With  comely  gesture, 

And  modest  mild  behaviour, 

She  bid  him  welcome  then: 
She  entertained  him 
In  faithful  friendly  manner, 

And  all  his  gentlemen. 
The  noble  Marquesse 
In's  heart  felt  such  a  flame 

Which  set  his  sences  at  strife: 
Quoth  he,  faire  maiden, 
Shew  me  soone  what  is  thy  name, 

I  meane  to  make  thee  my  wife. 
Grissell  is  my  name,  quoth  she, 
Far  unfit  for  your  degree, 

A  silly  maiden  and  of  parents  poore. 
Nay,  Grissell,  thou  art  rich,  he  said, 
A  vertuous,  faire,  and  comely  maid; 

Grant  me  thy  love,  and  I  will  aske  no  more. 


How  the  Marquesse  married  faire  Grissei,  and  how  the  Lords  desired  him  to 
put  her  away,  because  she  was  of  so  meane  a  blood. 

At  length  she  consented, 
And  being  both  contented, 

They  married  were  with  speed; 
Her  country  russet 
Was  chang'd  to  silke  and  velvet, 

As  to  her  state  agreed- 
And  when  that  she 
Was  trimly  tyred  in  the  same, 

Her  beauty  shined  most  bright, 
Farre  staining  every 
Other  faire  and  princely  dame 

That  did  appeare  in  her  sight. 
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Many  envied  her  therefore, 
Because  she  was  of  parents  poore, 

And  'twixt  her  lord  and  she  great  strife  did  raise. 
Some  said  this,  and  some  said  that, 
And  some  did  call  her  beggar's  brat, 

And  to  her  lord  they  would  her  oft  dispraise. 

O!  noble  Marquesse, 

Quoth  they,  why  dost  thou  wrong  us, 

Thus  basely  for  to  wed, 
That  might  have  gotten 
An  honourable  lady 

Into  your  princely  bed? 
Who  will  not  now 
Your  noble  issue  still  deride 

Which  shall  hereafter  be  borne, 
That  are  of  blood  so  base 
Borne  by  the  mother's  side? 

The  which  will  bring  them  in  scorn. 
Put  her,  therefore,  quite  away 
And  take  to  you  a  lady  gay, 

Whereby  your  linage  may  renowned  be- 
Thus  every  day  they  seem'd  to  prate, 
That  maliced  Grissels  good  estate, 

Who  all  this  while  tooke  it  most  patiently. 


How  the  noble  Marquesse  had  two  Children  by  Patient  Grissell,  how  ho  sent 
for  them,  and  told  her  they  must  be  murthered,  and  of  her  patience. 

When  that  the  Marquesse 

Did  see  that  they  were  bent  thus 

Against  his  faithfull  wife, 
Whom  he  most  dearely, 
Tenderly  and  entirely 

Beloved  as  his  life; 
Minding  in  secret 
For  to  prove  her  patient  heart, 

Thereby  her  foes  to  disgrace; 
Thinking  to  shew  her 
A  hard  discourteous  part, 

That  men  might  pitty  her  case. 
Great  with  child  this  lady  was, 
And  at  last  it  came  to  passe, 

Two  goodly  children  at  one  birth  she  had. 
A  son  and  daughter  God  had  sent, 
Which  did  her  father  wel  content, 

And  which  did  make  their  mother's  heart  full  glad. 
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Great  royall  feasting 

Was  at  these  childrens'  christening, 

And  princely  triumph  made; 
Six  weeks  together, 
All  nobles  that  came  thither, 

"Were  entertaind  and  staid: 
And  when  all  these  pleasant 
Sporting  quite  were  done, 

The  Marquesse  a  messenger  sent 
For  his  young  daughter, 
And  his  pretty  smiling  sonne, 

Declaring  his  full  intent, 
How  that  the  babes  must  murthred  he; 
For  so  the  Marquesse  did  decree. 

Come  let  me  have  the  children,  then  he  said. 
With  that  faire  Grissell  wept  full  sore, 
She  wrung  her  hands,  and  said  no  more, 

My  gracious  lord  must  have  his  will  obey'd. 


Of  the  gret  sorrow  that  Patient  Grissel  made  for  her  children. 

She  tooke  the  babies, 

Even  from  the  nursing  ladies, 

Betweene  her  tender  armes: 
She  often  wishes, 
With  many  sorrowful  kisses, 

That  she  might  ease  their  harmes. 
Farewell,  farewell, 
A  thousand  times,  my  children  deare, 

Never  shall  I  see  you  againe: 
'Tis  long  of  me, 
Your  sad  and  wofull  mother  here 

For  whose  sake  both  must  be  slaine. 
Had  I  beene  borne  of  royall  race, 
You  might  have  lived  in  happy  case; 

But  you  must  dye  for  my  unworthinesse. 
Come,  messenger  of  death  (quoth  she) 
Take  my  dearest  babes  to  thee, 

And  to  their  father  my  complaints  expresse. 

He  tooke  the  children, 
And  to  his  noble  master 

He  brought  them  both  with  speed; 
Who  in  secret  sent  them 
Unto  a  noble  lady, 

To  be  brought  up  in  deed. 
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Then  to  faire  Grissell 
With  a  heavy  heart  he  goes, 

Where  she  sate  mildly  all  alone: 
A  pleasant  gesture 
And  a  lovely  looke  she  shewes, 

As  if  no  griefe  she  had  knowne. 
(Qd  he)  my  children  now  are  slaine: 
What  thinks  fair  Grissel  of  the  same? 

Sweet  Grissel,  now  declare  thy  mind  to  me. 
Sith  you,  my  lord,  are  pleased  with  it, 
Poore  Grissel  thinks  the  action  fit: 

Both  I  and  mine  at  your  command  will  be. 


How  Patient  Grissel  was  parted  from  the  noble  Marquesse,  and  sent  to 
her  father  againe,  and  of  a  great  marriage  was  prepared  the  second 
match  of  the  Marquesse. 

My  nobles  murmur, 

Faire  Grissell,  at  thy  honour 

And  I  no  joy  can  have, 
Till  thou  be  banisht 
Both  from  the  court  and  presence, 

As  they  unjustly  crave. 
Thou  must  be  stript 
Out  of  thy  stately  garments  all; 

And  as  thou  earnest  to  me, 
In  homely  gray, 
Instead  of  bisse  and  purest  pall, 

Now  all  thy  cloathing  must  be; 
My  lady  thou  must  be  no  more, 
Nor  I  thy  lord,  which  grieves  me  sore. 

The  poorest  life  must  now  content  thy  mind. 
A  groat  to  thee  I  must  not  give, 
Thee  to  maintaine  while  I  doe  live; 

Against  my  Grissell  such  great  foes  I  find. 

When  gentle  Grissell 

Did  heare  these  wofull  tidings 

The  teares  stood  in  her  eyes, 
Nothing  she  answered, 
No  words  of  discontentment 

Did  from  her  lips  arise. 
Her  velvet  gowne 
Most  patiently  she  stripped  off, 

Her  kirtle  of  silke  with  the  same: 
Her  russet  gowne 
Was  brought  againe  with  many  a  scoffe, 

To  beare  them  herself  she  did  frame. 
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When  she  was  drest  in  this  array, 
And  was  ready  to  part  away, 

God  send  long  life  unto  my  lord,  quoth  she, 
Let  no  offence  be  found  in  this, 
To  give  my  love  a  parting  kisse. 

With  watery  eyes,  farewell,  my  deare,  said  he. 


How  Patient  Grissel  was  sent  for  to  the  wedding,  and  of  her 
great  humility  and  patience. 

From  princely  palace 
Unto  her  father's  cottage 

Poore  Grissell  now  is  gone. 
Full  sixteene  winters 
She  lived  there  contented ; 

No  wrong  she  thought  upon. 
And  at  that  time  through 
All  the  land  the  speeches  went, 

The  Marquesse  should  married  be 
Unto  a  noble  lady  great, 
Of  high  descent; 

And  to  the  same  all  parties  did  agi'ee. 
The  Marquesse  sent  for  Grissell  faire, 
The  brides  bed-chamber  to  prepare, 

That  nothing  therein  might  be  found  awry. 
The  bride  was  with  her  brother  come, 
Which  was  great  joy  to  all  and  some; 

But  Grissell  tooke  all  this  most  patiently. 

And  in  the  morning, 

When  as  they  should  be  wedded, 

Her  patience  there  was  tride: 
Grissel  was  charged 
Herselfe  in  friendly  manner 

For  to  attire  the  bride. 
Most  willingly 
She  gave  consent  to  doe  the  same; 

The  bride  in  bravery  was  drest, 
And  presently 
The  noble  Marquesse  thither  came 

With  all  his  lords  at  his  request. 
O!  Grissell,  I  would  aske  of  thee, 
If  to  this  match  thou  wilt  agree? 

Methinks  thy  lookes  are  waxed  wondrous  coy. 
With  that  they  all  began  to  smile, 
And  Grissel  she  replied  the  while, 

God  send  lord  Marquesse  many  years  of  joy. 
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How  the  Marqucsse,  being  moved  with  her  patience,  gave  her  two  children, 
were  friends,  and  after  lived  in  peace. 

The  Marquesse  was  moved 
To  see  his  best  beloved 

Thus  patient  in  distresse. 
He  stept  unto  her, 
And  by  the  hand  he  tooke  her; 

These  words  he  did  expresse: — • 
Thou  art  my  bride, 
And  all  the  bride  I  meane  to  have: 

These  two  thy  own  children  be. 
The  youthfull  lady 
On  her  knees  did  blessing  crave, 

Her  brother  as  well  as  she. 
And  you  that  envied  her  estate, 
Whom  I  have  made  my  loving  mate, 

Now  blush  for  shame,  and  honour  vertuous  life. 
The  chronicles  of  lasting  fame 
Shall  evermore  extol  the  name 

Of  Patient  Grissel,  my  most  constant  wife. 

[The  story  of  Patient  Grissell  was  first  told  to  English  readers  by  the  father  of  English 
poetry,  in  whose  delightful '  Canterbury  Tales'  it  is  given  as  that  of  the  Clerk  of  Oxenford.  The 
Clerk,  speaking  for  his  creator,  says  he  had  heard  it  from  Petrarch  at  Padua.  However  this 
might  be,  certain  it  is,  that  Petrarch  was  acquainted  with  the  story,  for  a  letter  has  been 
preserved,  in  which  he  sends  Boccaccio  a  Latin  version  of  it.  Whether  Boccaccio  was  pre- 
viously acquainted  with  it,  or  was  indebted  for  it  in  the  first  instance  to  Petrarch,  he  gave  it 
a  place  in  his  Decameron,  which  indeed  is  the  earliest  work  in  which  it  has  been  found. 
•  The  French,'  however,  *  lay  claim  to  it,'  and  brought  it  on  the  stage  in  Paris  as  early  as  1 31)3 
(Warton,  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,  ii.  251 ;  edit.  1824,)  and  the  Germans  in  1550.  It  was  also  made 
the  foundation  of  a  'Pleasant  Comodie,'  by  Dekker,  Chettle,  and  Haughton,  which  was  edited 
a  few  years  ago,  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  by  J.  P.  Collier,  Esq.,  to  whose  '  Introduction* 
we  must  refer  the  reader  who  desires  farther  information  respecting  it.] 
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[This  ballad  is  taken  from  Ritson's  '  Robin  Hood,'  where 
it  was  ■  given  from  an  edition  in  black  letter,  printed  for 
I.  Clarke,  W.  Thackeray,  and  T.  Passenger,  1686,  remain- 
ing in  the  curious  library  left  by  Anthony  a  Wood.'  It 
was  written  by  Martin  Parker,  '  a  great  writer  of  ballads,' 
or,  as  Ritson  calls  him  in  another  place,  ('  Ancient  Songs, 
&c,  ii.  263), 'a  Grub-street  scribbler,  and  great  ballad- 
monger  of  Charles  the  First's  time.'  Several  of  his  bal- 
lads, Ritson  remarks,  are  still  extant  in  the  Pepysian  and 
01  her  collections.  The  full  title  of  the  present  ballad,  as 
given  by  Ritson,  is  as  follows : — '  A  true  tale  of  Robin 
Hood;  or,  A  briefe  touch  of  the  life  and  death  of  that  re- 
nowned outlaw  Robert  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  vulgarly  called 
Robin  Hood,  who  lived  and  dyed  in  a.d.  1198,  being  the 
9th  year  of  King  Richard  the  First,  commonly  called 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lyon.  Carefully  collected  out  of  the 
truest  writers  of  our  English  chronicles ;  and  published 
for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  desire  truth  from  fals- 
hood.'  With  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  hero's  death,  a 
more  particular  and  somewhat  different  account  is  given 
in  another  ballad,  entitled  '  Robin  Hood's  Death  and 
Burial, '  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.] 

OTH  gentlemen  and  yeomen  bold, 

Or  whatsoever  you  are, 
To  have  a  stately  story  told 

Attention  now  prepare: 
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It  is  a  tale  of  Robin  Hood, 

"Which  i  to  you  will  tell; 
Which,  being  rightly  understood, 

I  know  will  please  you  well. 

This  Robin,  so  much  talked  on, 

Was  once  a  man  of  fame, 
I  istiled  Earl  of  Huntington, 

Lord  Robin  Hood  by  name. 

In  courtship  and  magnificence 

His  carriage  won  him  praise, 
And  greater  favour  with  his  prince 

Than  any  in  those  days. 

In  bounteous  liberality, 

He  too  much  did  excell, 
And  loved  men  of  quality 

More  than  exceeding  well. 

His  great  revenues  all  he  sold 

For  wine  and  costly  chear; 
He  kept  three  hundred  bow-men  bold, 

He  shooting  lov'd  so  dear. 

No  archer  in  his  living  time, 

With  him  might  well  compare; 
He  practis'd  all  his  youthful  prime 

That  exercise  most  rare. 

At  last,  by  his  profuse  expense, 

He  had  consumed  his  wealth; 
And,  being  outlaw'd  by  his  prince, 

In  woods  he  liv'd  by  stealth. 

The  abhot  of  Saint  Maries  rich, 

To  whom  he  money  ought, 
His  hatred  to  the  earl  was  such 

That  he  his  downfal  wrought. 

So  being  outlaw'd  (as  'tis  told) 

He  with  a  crew  went  forth 
Of  lusty  cutters  stout  and  bold, 

And  robbed  in  the  north. 

Among  the  rest  one  Little  John, 

A  yeoman  bold  and  free, 
Who  could  (if  it  stood  him  upon) 

With  ease  encounter  three. 
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One  hundred  men  in  all  he  got, 
With  whom  (the  story  says) 

Three  hundred  common  men  durst  not 
Hold  combat  any  waies. 

They  Yorkshire  woods  frequented  much, 

And  Lancashire  also, 
Wherein,  their  practises  were  such 

That  they  wrought  muckle  woe. 

None  rich  durst  travel  to  and  fro, 
Though  ne'er  so  strongly  arm'd, 

But  hy  these  thieves  (so  strong  in  show) 
They  still  were  roh'd  and  harm'd. 

His  chiefest  spight  to  th'  clergy  was, 
That  liv'd  in  monstrous  pride: 

No  one  of  them  he  would  let  pass 
Along  the  highway  side, 

But  first  they  must  to  dinner  go, 

And  afterwards  to  shrift: 
Full  many  a  one  he  served  so, 

Thus  while  he  liv'd  by  theft. 

No  monks  nor  fryers  he  would  let  go, 

Without  paying  their  fees: 
It'  they  thought  much  to  be  used  so, 

Their  stones  he  made  them  lese. 

For  such  as  they  the  country  iill'd 

With  bastards  in  those  days: 
Which  to  prevent,  these  sparks  did  geld 

All  that  came  in  their  ways. 

But  Robin  Hood  so  gentle  was, 

And  bore  so  brave  a  mind, 
If  any  in  distress  did  pass, 

To  them  he  was  so  kind, 

That  he  would  give  and  lend  to  them, 

To  help  them  in  their  need: 
This  made  all  poor  men  pray  for  him, 

And  wish  he  well  might  speed. 

The  widow  and  the  fatherless 

He  would  send  means  unto; 
And  those  whom  famine  did  oppress 

Found  him  a  friendly  foe. 
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Nor  would  he  do  a  woman  wrong. 

But  see  her  safe  convey'd: 
He  would  protect  with  power  strong 

All  those  who  crav'd  his  aid. 

The  abbot  of  Saint  Maries  then, 

Who  him  undid  before, 
"Was  riding  with  two  hundred  men, 

And  gold  and  silver  store: 

But  Robin  Hood  upon  him  set, 

With  his  couragious  sparks, 
And  all  the  coyn  perforce  did  get, 

Which  was  twelve  thousand  marks. 

He  bound  the  abbot  to  a  tree, 

And  would  not  let  him  pass, 
Before  that  to  his  men  and  he 

His  lordship  had  said  mass: 

Which  being  done,  upon  his  horse 

He  set  him  fast  astride, 
And  with  his  face  towards  his  tail 

He  forced  him  to  ride. 

His  men  were  forced  to  be  his  guide, 

For  he  rode  backward  home. 
The  abbot,  being  thus  villify'd, 

Did  sorely  chafe  and  fume. 

Thus  Robin  Hood  did  vindicate 

His  former  wrongs  receiv'd: 
For  'twas  this  covetous  prelate 

That  him  of  land  bereav'd. 

The  abbot  he  rode  to  the  king, 

With  all  the  haste  he  could; 
And  to  his  grace  he  everything 

Exactly  did  unfold: 

And  said  that  if  no  course  were  ta'n, 

By  force  or  stratagem, 
To  take  this  rebel  and  his  train, 

No  man  should  pass  for  them. 

The  king  protested  by  and  by 

Unto  the  abbot  then, 
That  Robin  Hood  w  ith  spied  should  dye 

With  all  hi.s  merry  men. 


But  ere  the  king  did  any  tend, 

He  did  another  feat, 
Which  did  his  grace  much  more  offend, 

The  fact  indeed  was  great. 

For  in  a  short  time  after  that 

The  king's  receivers  went 
Towards  London  with  the  coyn  they'd  got, 

For  's  highness  northern  rent: 

Bold  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John, 

With  the  rest  of  their  train, 
Not  dreading  law,  set  them  upon, 

And  did  their  gold  obtain. 

The  king,  much  moved  at  the  same, 

And  the  abbot's  talk  also, 
In  this  his  anger  did  proclaim, 

And  sent  word  to  and  fro, 

That  whosoever  alive  or  dead 
Could  bring  bold  Robin  Hood, 

Should  have  one  thousand  marks  well  paid 
In  gold  and  silver  good. 

This  promise  of  the  king  did  make 

Full  many  yeomen  bold 
Attempt  stout  Robin  Hood  to  take 

With  all  the  force  they  could. 

But  still  when  any  came  to  him, 

Within  the  gay  green  wood, 
He  entertainment  gave  to  them 

With  venison  fat  and  good; 

And  shew'd  to  them  such  martial  sport 
With  his  long  bow  and  arrow, 

That  they  of  him  did  give  report, 
How  that  it  was  great  sorow 

That  such  a  worthy  man  as  he 

Should  thus  be  put  to  shift, 
Being  a  late  lord  of  high  degree, 

Of  living  quite  bereft. 

The  king  to  take  him  more  and  more 

Sent  men  of  mickle  might; 
But  he  and  his  still  beat  them  sore, 

And  conquered  them  in  fight: 
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Or  else  with  love  and  courtesie 
To  him  he  won  their  hearts. 

Thus  still  he  lived  by  robbery 
Throughout  the  northern  parts; 

And  all  the  country  stood  in  dread 
Of  Robin  Hood  and  's  men: 

For  stouter  lads  ne'r  liv'd  by  bread, 
In  those  days,  nor  since  then. 

The  abbot,  which  before  i  nam'd, 
Sought  all  the  means  he  could 

To  have  by  force  this  rebel  ta'n, 
And  his  adherents  bold. 

Therefore  he  arm'd  five  hundred  men, 

With  furniture  compleat; 
But  the  outlaws  slew  half  of  them, 

And  made  the  rest  retreat. 

The  long  bow  and  the  arrow  keen 

They  were  so  used  unto, 
That  still  he  kept  the  forrest  green 

In  spight  o'  th'  proudest  foe. 

Twelve  of  the  abbot's  men  he  took, 
Who  came  to  have  him  ta'n, 

When  all  the  rest  the  field  forsook, 
These  he  did  entertain 

With  banqueting  and  merriment, 
And  having  used  them  well, 

He  to  their  lord  them  safely  sent, 
And  will'd  them  him  to  tell, 

That  if  he  would  be  pleased  at  last 

To  beg  of  our  good  king, 
That  he  might  pardon  what  was  past, 

And  him  to  favour  bring, 

He  would  surrender  back  againe 

The  money  which  before 
Was  taken  by  him  and  his  men 

From  him  and  many  more. 

Poor  men  might  safely  pass  by  him, 
And  some  that  way  would  cliuse, 

For  well  they  knew  that  to  help  them 
He  evermore  did  use. 
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But  where  he  knew  a  miser  rich 

That  did  the  poor  oppress, 
To  feel  his  coyn  his  hands  did  itch, 

He'd  have  it,  more  or  less. 

And  sometimes,  when  the  highway  fail'd, 
Then  he  his  courage  rouses, 

He  and  his  men  have  oft  assail'd 
Such  rich  men  in  their  houses: 

So  that,  through  dread  of  Robin  then, 

And  his  adventurous  crew, 
The  misers  kept  great  store  of  men, 

Which  else  maintain'd  but  few. 

King  Richard,  of  that  name  the  first, 

Sirnamed  Cceur  de  Lyon, 
Went  to  defeat  the  pagans  curst, 

Who  kept  the  coasts  of  Sion. 

The  bishop  of  Ely,  chancellor, 

Was  left  a  vice-roy  here, 
Who,  like  a  potent  emperor, 

Did  proudly  domineer. 

Our  chronicles  of  him  report, 

That  commonly  he  rode 
With  a  thousand  horse  from  court  to  court, 

Where  he  would  make  abode. 

He,  riding  downwards  towards  the  north, 

With  his  afoi'esaid  train, 
Robin  and  his  men  did  issue  forth, 

Them  all  to  entertain; 

And  with  the  gallant  gray-goose  wing 
They  shew'd  to  them  such  play 

That  made  their  horses  kick  and  fling, 
And  down  their  riders  lay. 

Full  glad  and  fain  the  bishop  was, 

For  all  his  thousand  men, 
To  seek  what  menus  he  could  to  pass 

From  out  of  Robin's  ken. 

Two  hundred  of  his  men  were  kili'd, 
And  fourscore  horses  good, 

Thirty,  who  did  as  captives  yield, 
Were  carried  to  the  greeD  wood; 
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Which  afterwards  were  ransomed, 

For  twenty  marks  a  man: 
The  rest  set  spurs  to  horse  and  fled 

To  th'  town  of  Warrington. 

The  bishop,  sore  inraged,  then 

Did,  in  King  Richard's  name, 
Muster  up  a  power  of  northern  men, 

These  outlaws  bold  to  tame. 

But  Robin  with  his  courtesie 

So  won  the  meaner  sort, 
That  they  were  loath  on  him  to  try 

What  rigour  did  import. 

So  that  bold  Robin  and  his  train 

Did  live  unhurt  of  them, 
Until  King  Richard  came  again 

From  fair  Jerusalem: 

And  then  the  talk  of  Robin  Hood 

His  royal  ears  did  fill; 
His  grace  admired  that  i'  th'  green  wood 

He  was  continued  still. 

So  that  the  country  far  and  near 

Did  give  him  great  applause; 
For  none  of  them  need  stand  in  fear 

But  such  as  broke  the  laws. 

He  wished  well  unto  the  king, 

And  prayed  still  for  his  health, 
And  never  practis'd  anything 

Against  the  common-wealth. 

Only,  because  he  was  undone 

By  th'  cruel  clergy  then, 
All  means  that  he  could  think  upon 

To  vex  such  kind  of  men, 

He  enterpriz'd  with  hateful  spleen; 

For  which  he  was  to  blame, 
For  fault  of  some  to  wreak  his  teen 

On  all  that  by  him  came. 

With  wealth  that  he  by  roguery  got, 

Eight  alms-houses  he  built, 
Thinking  thereby  to  purge  the  blot 

Of  blood  which  lie  had  spilt. 
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Such  was  their  Wind  devotion  then, 

Depending  on  their  works; 
Which  if  'twere  true,  we  Christian  me 

Inferiour  were  to  Turks. 

But,  to  speak  true  of  Robin  Hood, 

And  wrong  him  not  a  jot, 
He  never  would  shed  any  mans  blood 

That  him  invaded  not. 

Nor  would  he  injure  husbandmen, 

That  toil  at  cart  and  plough; 
For  well  he  knew  wer't  not  for  them 

To  live  no  man  knew  how. 

The  king  in  person,  with  some  lords, 

To  Nottingham  did  ride, 
To  try  what  strength  and  skill  affords 

To  crush  this  outlaw's  pride. 

And,  as  he  once  before  had  done, 

He  did  again  proclaim, 
That  whosoever  would  take  upon 

To  bring  to  Nottingham, 

Or  any  place  within  the  land, 

Rebellious  Robin  Hood, 
Should  be  preferr'd  in  place  to  stand 

With  those  of  noble  blood. 

"When  Robin  Hood  heard  of  the  same, 

Within  a  little  space, 
Into  the  town  of  Nottingham 

A  letter  to  his  grace 

He  shot  upon  an  arrow  head, 

One  evening  cunningly; 
Which  was  brought  to  the  king,  and  read 

Before  his  majesty. 

The  tenour  of  the  letter  was 

That  Robin  would  submit, 
And  be  true  liegeman  to  his  grace 

In  anything  that's  fit, 

So  that  his  highness  would  forgive 

llini  and  his  merry  men  all; 
If  not,  he  must  i'  th'  green  wood  live, 

And  take  what  chance  did  fall. 
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The  king  would  fain  have  pardoned  him, 

But  that  some  lords  did  say, 
This  president  will  much  condemn 

Your  grace  another  day. 

While  that  the  king  and  lords  did  stay 

Debating  on  this  thing, 
Some  of  these  outlaws  fled  away 

Unto  the  Scottish  king. 

For  they  suppos'd,  if  he  were  ta'n, 

Or  to  the  king  did  yield, 
By  th'  commons  all  the  rest  of's  train 

Full  quickly  would  be  quelled. 

Of  more  than  full  an  hundred  men, 

But  forty  tarried  still, 
Who  were  resolv'd  to  stick  to  him, 

Let  Fortune  work  her  will. 

If  none  had  fled,  all  for  his  sake 

Had  got  their  pardon  free; 
The  king  to  favour  meant  to  take 

His  merry  men  and  he. 

But  e're  the  pardon  to  him  came, 

This  famous  archer  dy'd: 
His  death  and  manner  of  the  same 

Tie  presently  describe. 

For,  being  vext  to  think  upon 

His  followers'  revolt, 
In  melancholy  passion 

He  did  recount  his  fault. 

Perfidious  traytors!  said  he  then, 

In  all  your  dangers  past 
Have  i  you  guarded  as  my  men, 

To  leave  me  thus  at  last! 

This  sad  perplexity  did  cause 

A  feaver,  as  some  say, 
Which  him  unto  confusion  draws, 

Though  by  a  stranger  way. 

This  deadly  danger  to  prevent, 

He  hied  him  with  all  speed 
Unto  a  nunnery,  with  intent 

For  his  health's  sake  to  bleed 
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A  faithless  fryer  did  pretend 
In  love  to  let  him  blood, 

But  he  by  falshood  wrought  the  end 
Of  famous  Robin  Hood. 

The  fryer,  as  some  say,  did  this 

To  vindicate  the  wrong 
Which  to  the  clergy  he  and  and  his 

Had  done  by  power  strong. 

Thus  dyed  he  by  treachery, 
That  could  not  die  by  force: 

Had  he  liv'd  longer,  certainly 
King  Richard,  in  remorse, 

Had  unto  favour  him  receiv'd, 

His  brave  men  elevated: 
'Tis  pitty  he  was  of  life  bereav'd 

By  one  which  he  so  hated. 

A  treacherous  leach  this  fryer  was. 

To  let  him  bleed  to  death; 
And  Robin  was,  methinks,  an  ass 

To  trust  him  with  his  breath. 

His  corps  the  prioress  of  the  place, 
The  next  day  that  he  dy'd, 

Caused  to  be  buried,  in  mean  case, 
Close  by  the  high-way  side. 

And  over  him  she  caused  a  stone 
To  be  fixt  on  the  ground, 

An  epitaph  was  set  thereon, 
Wherein  his  name  was  found ; 

The  date  o'  th'  year  and  day  also 
She  made  to  be  set  there; 

That  all,  who  by  the  way  did  go, 
Might  see  it  plain  appear, 

That  such  a  man  as  Robin  Hood 
Was  buried  in  that  place; 

And  how  he  lived  in  the  green  wood 
And  robbed  for  a  space. 

It  seems  that  though  the  clergy  he 

Had  put  to  mickle  woe, 
He  should  not  quite  forgotten  be, 

Although  he  was  their  foe. 


This  woman,  though  she  did  hiin  hate, 

Yet  loved  his  memory; 
And  thought  it  wondrous  pitty  that 

His  fame  should  ever  dye. 

This  epitaph,  as  records  tell, 

Within  this  hundred  years, 
By  many  was  discerned  well ; 

But  time  all  things  out-wears. 

His  followers,  when  he  was  dead, 
Were  some  repriev'd  to  grace; 

The  rest  to  foreign  countries  fled, 
And  left  their  native  place. 

Although  his  funeral  was  but  mean, 

This  woman  had  in  mind, 
Least  his  fame  should  be  buried  clean 

From  those  that  came  behind. 

For  certainly,  before  nor  since, 

No  man  ere  understood, 
Under  the  reign  of  any  prince, 

Of  one  like  Robin  Hood. 

Full  thirteen  years,  and  something  more, 

These  outlaws  lived  thus: 
Feared  of  the  rich,  loved  of  the  poor: 

A  thing  most  marvellous. 

A  thing  impossible  to  us 

This  story  seems  to  be; 
None  dares  be  now  so  venturous, 

But  times  are  changed,  we  see. 

Wo  that  live  in  these  latter  days 

Of  civil  government, 
If  need  be,  have  an  hundred  ways 

Such  outlaws  to  prevent. 

In  those  days  men  more  barbarous  were, 

And  lived  less  in  awe; 
Now  (God  be  thanked)  people  fear 

More  to  offend  the  law. 

No  waring  guns  were  then  in  use, 
They  dreamt  of  no  such  thing; 

Our  Englishmen  in  fight  did  use 
The  gallant  gray-goose  wing; 
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In  which  activity  these  men, 

Through  practise,  were  so  good, 

That  in  those  days  none  equal'd  them, 
Especially  Robin  Hood. 

So  that,  it  seems,  keeping  in  caves, 
In  woods  and  forests  thick, 

They'd  beat  a  multitude  with  staves, 
Their  arrows  did  so  prick. 

And  none  durst  neer  unto  them  come, 

Unless  in  courtesie; 
All  such  he  bravely  would  send  home, 

With  mirth  and  jollity: 

Which  courtesie  won  him  such  love 

As  i  before  have  told, 
'Twas  the  chief  cause  that  he  did  prove 

More  prosperous  than  he  could. 

Let  us  be  thankful  for  these  times 
Of  plenty,  truth  and  peace; 

And  leave  our  great  and  horrid  crimes, 
Least  they  cause  this  to  cease. 

I  know  there's  many  feigned  tales 
Of  Robin  Hood  and  's  crew ; 

But  chronicles,  which  seldome  fails, 
Reports  this  to  be  true. 

Let  none  then  think  this  is  a  lye, 
For,  if  'twere  put  to  th'  worst, 

They  may  the  truth  of  all  descry, 
1'  th'  reign  of  Richard  the  First. 

If  any  reader  please  to  try, 

As  i  direction  shew, 
The  truth  of  this  brave  history, 

He'll  find  it  true  I  know. 

And  i  shall  think  my  labour  well 
Bestow'd  to  purpose  good, 

When  't  shall  be  said  that  i  did 
True  tales  of  Robin  Hood. 
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[The  Epitaph  mentioned  in  the  ballad  is  given  as  under,  by  Ritson,  from  '  the  papers  of  the 
learned  Dr.  Gale,  late  dean  of  Yorke' : — 

ftjfar  unacrncati  iris  laitl  stean 
lai}  room  carl  of  rjunttngtun 
nca  arcir  bet  a?  ijtc  sa  gctrtj 
an  pipl  feauftr  tm  robin  rjctrtr 
sidt  utlafco?  a?  fji  an  i?  men 
oil  cnglanfc  nibr  si  agen. 

cMit  24  feal  tofcembrfs  1247. 

Notwithstanding  this  epitaph,  however,  and  the  protestation  of  veracity  with  which  this 
'  True  Tale'  concludes,  critics  have  been  found,  not  having  the  fear  of  Ritson  before  their 
eyes,  sceptical  enough  to  doubt,  not  alone  the  title  of  this  ballad  to  the  character  it  so  ear- 
nestly challenges  to  itself,  but  the  very  existence  of  its  hero  !  Mr.  Wright's  scepticism  may  be 
seen  in  his  work  referred  to,  p.  201 ;  and  while  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press, 
another  '  mad,  abandoned  critic,'  {alter  et  idem  ?)  discourses  thus  irreverently  of  '  Robert 
Earl  of  Huntington' : — 

'  And  now  —  throwing  aside  the  poetical  earldom,  and  the  popular  liaison  with  Maid 
Marian,  and  the  ballads  clearly  subsequent  to  the  Lytell  Geste — we  arrive  at  the  question, 
who  and  what,  after  all,  was  Robin  Hood  ?  Where  and  when  did  he  really  live  ?  What  do 
contemporary  English  chroniclers  say  respecting  him  ?  Not  a  word.  What  evidence  does 
any  contemporary  author  afford  concerning  him?  None  at  all.  What  proof  is  there,  in 
short,  that  he  ever  existed,  or  did  any  one  of  the  feats  attributed  to  him?  The  testimony 
only  of  ballads  and  popular  tradition.  Nothing  else.  For,  although  he  is  mentioned  in  two 
Scottish  chronicles,  written  several  hundred  years  after  the  most  recent  of  the  periods  at 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  lived,  it  is  plain  that  the  authors  of  the  chronicles  in  question 
knew  nothing  of  him  beyond  the  ballads ;  and  merely  assigned  a  speculative  date  to  the  life 
and  adventures  of  the  person  whom  the  ballads  celebrated.  The  first  of  these  chronicles  is 
the  Scotichronicon,  partly  written  by  Fordun,  a  canon  of  Aberdeen,  between  the  years  1377 
and  1384,  and  partly  by  Bower,  Abbot  of  St.  Columba,  about  the  year  1450.  The  other  is 
Major  or  Mair,  whose  Historia  Majoris  Britannia,  was  first  published  in  1512,  and  appears  to 
have  been  written  a  very  little  while  before. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  offer  any  comment  upon  the  contradictory  statements  of  these 
two  writers.  It  is  clear  that  they  wrote  from  the  ballads  and  from  common  tradition.  They 
relied  upon  those  sources  alone,  and  so  must  we.  And  what  can  we  learn  from  them  ?  What 
is  the  testimony  of  tradition  ?  It  confounds  the  movements  of  different  periods  and  different 
races — monuments  between  the  erection  of  which  many  ages  and  many  revolutions  must 
have  intervened ;  it  huddles  together  things  natural  and  artificial ;  remains  British,  Roman, 
Saxon— relics  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and  assigns  them  all  to  Robin  Hood.  And 
what  of  the  ballads  ?  So  long  as  all  contemporary  history  continues  to  be  a  blank  respecting 
the  hero  of  them,  we  may  accept  the  ballads  and  the  traditions  as  evidence  of  the  widely 
diffused  popularity  of  the  story;  but  for  anything  we  can  see  to  the  contrary,  they  rather 
show  that  it  ought  to  be  placed  among  our  national  fictions  than  among  our  national 
facts. 

Two  French  writers  have  recently  endeavoured  to  fix  the  wandering  Robin  within 
certain  definite  limits  both  of  time  and  space.  Thierry  [vide  supra,  p.  201,]  and  the  author 
of  These  de  Littcrature  sur  les  Vicissitudes  et  les  Transformations  (hi  Cycle  populaire  de  Robin 
Hood,  (Paris,  1832,)  would  throw  him  back  to  the  reign  of  the  first  Norman  kings.  The; 
discover  under  his  disguise  one  of  the  Saxon  patriots,  who  so  long  resisted  the  Norman  rule. 
These  writers  differ  a  little  from  each  other,  but  their  theory  is  in  principle  the  same,  and  it 
is  no  more  than  a  theory,  a  picturesque  imagination,  very  taking  and  romantic,  but  totally 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Robin  Hood  ballads,  which  is  one  of  loyalty  to  the  sovereign, 
not  of  opposition  to  his  sway.    Besides,  the  silence  of  contemporary  hletorians  is  what  lawyers 
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call  a  negative  pregnant.  These  historians  name  the  most  distinguished  Saxon  outlaws ;  but 
they  are  ominously  silent  regarding  Robin  Hood.  It  is  easy  to  dovetail  the  existence  and 
adventures  of  the  hero  of  the  green  wood  upon  any  passage  which  indicates  the  existence  of 
a  band  of  outlaws.  This  is  what  the  Scotichronicon  has  done  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and 
Mair  in  that  of  Richard  I.,  and  Thierry  and  Barry  at  other  periods.  Hut  until  some  real 
authority  can  be  produced  for  Robin  Hood's  existence,  at  some  one  period  or  other,  he  must 
remain  historically  a  dream  ;  or,  if  scholars  please,  a  myth — '  the  hunter  and  the  deer,  a 
shade.'  But,  in  the  meantime,  he  may  be  just  as  useful  or  renowned.  The  old  Giant-killer 
of  Greece,  commonly  called  Hercules,  will  astonish  schoolboys  by  his  labours  to  the  end  of 
time  ;  and  Robin  Hood  will  have  home  and  shelter  in  the  very  heart  of  English  song  and 
fancy,  as  long  as  there  is  pleasure  and  freshness,  freedom,  and  adventure,  in  birds  and 
ballads,  in  green  woods,  and  the  air  that  blows  over  the  early  morning  of  a  nation's  being.' — 
F.d.  Rev..  July,  1847.] 
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I. 

Che  9nefcnt  Eallatt  of  Chclm  CftaSe. 

['  This  curiosity  is  printed  from  an  old  manuscript,  at  the  end  of  Hearne's  Preface  to  Gul. 
Nubrigiensis  Hist.  1719,  8vo,  vol.  i.  To  the  MS.  copy  is  subjoined  the  name  of  the  author, 
Rtcuasd  Sheale,  subscribed,  after  the  usual  manner  of  our  old  poets,  C ipItCCt^  [explicit] 
CJUOtf)  ^UpcfjcirtJ  Sf)CaIC  :  whom  Hearne  had  so  little  judgment  as  to  suppose  to  be  the 
same  with  a  R.  Sheale,  who  was  living  in  1588.  But  whoever  examines  the  gradation  of 
language  and  idiom  in  the  following  volumes,  will  be  convinced  that  this  is  the  production  of 
an  earlier  poet.  It  is  indeed  expressly  mentioned  among  some  very  ancient  songs  in  an  old 
book  intituled,  The  Complaint  of  Scotland,  (fol.  42,)  under  the  title  of  the  Huntis  of 
Chevet,  where  the  two  following  lines  are  also  quoted : 

The  Perssee  and  the  Mongumrye  mette 
That  day,  that  day,  that  gentil  day : 

Which,  though  not  quite  the  same  as  they  stand  in  the  ballad,  yet  differ  not  more  than  might 
be  owing  to  the  author's  quoting  from  memory.  Indeed,  whoever  considers  the  style  and 
orthography  of  this  old  poem,  will  not  be  inclined  to  place  it  lower  than  the  time  of  Henry  VI. ; 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mention  of  SaitUS  tf)C  gCOttisi)  ISittg,  (Pt.  2,  v.  36,  140,)  with 
one  or  two  anachronisms,  forbids  us  to  assign  it  an  earlier  date.  King  James  I.,  who  was 
prisoner  in  this  kingdom  at  the  death  of  his  father,  who  died  Aug.  5,  140G,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  our  Henry  IV.,  did  not  wear  the  crown  of  Scotland  till  the  second  year  of  our 
Henry  VI.,  but  before  the  end  of  that  long  reign,  a  third  James  had  mounted  the  throne.  A 
succession  of  two  or  three  Jameses,  and  the  long  detention  of  one  of  them  in  England,  would 
render  the  name  familiar  to  the  English,  and  dispose  a  poet  in  those  rude  times  to  give  it  to 
any  Scottish  king  he  happened  to  mention. 

Hearne  printed  this  ballad  without  any  division  of  stanzas,  in  long  lines,  as  he  found  it  in 
the  old  written  copy ;  but  it  is  usual  to  find  the  distinction  of  stanzas  neglected  in  ancient 
MSS.,  where,  to  save  room,  two  or  three  verses  are  frequently  given  in  one  line  undivided. 
See  flagrant  instances  in  the  Harleian  Catalogue,  No.  2253,  s.  29,  34,  61,  70,  et  passim.' — 
Pebcy.] 

THE  FIRST  FIT. 

The  Perse  owt  of  Northombarlande, 

And  a  vowe  to  God  mayd  he, 
That  he  wolde  hunte  in  the  mountayns 

Oil'  Chjviat  within  dayes  thre, 
In  the  manger  of  doughte  Dogles, 

And  all  that  ever  with  him  be. 
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The  fattiste  hartes  in  all  Cheviat 

He  sayd  he  wold  kill,  and  cary  them  away: 
Be  my  feth,  sayd  the  dougheti  Doglas  agayn, 

I  wyll  let  that  hontyng  yf  that  I  may. 

Then  the  Perse  owt  of  Banborowe  cam, 

With  him  a  myghtye  meany: 
With  fifteen  hondrith  archares  bold; 

The  wear  chosen  out  of  shyars  thre. 

This  begane  on  a  monday  at  morn 

In  Cheviat  the  hilly s  so  he; 
The  chyld  may  rue  that  ys  un-born, 

It  was  the  mor  pitte. 

The  dryvars  thorowe  the  woodes  went 

For  to  reas  the  dear; 
Bomen  bickarte  uppone  the  bent 

With  ther  browd  aras  cleare. 

Then  the  wyld  thorowe  the  woodes  went 

On  every  syde  shear; 
Grea-hondes  thorowe  the  greves  glent 

For  to  kyll  thear  dear. 

The  begane  in  Chyviat  the  hyls  above 

Yerly  on  a  monnyn  day; 
Be  that  it  drewe  to  the  oware  off  none 

A  hondrith  fat  hartes  ded  there  lay. 

The  blewe  a  mort  uppone  the  bent, 

The  semblyd  on  sydis  shear; 
To  the  quyrry  then  the  Perse  went 

To  se  the  bryttlynge  off  the  deare. 

He  sayd,  It  was  the  Duglas  promys 

This  day  to  meet  me  hear; 
But  I  wyste  he  wold  faylle  verament: 

A  gret  oth  the  Perse  swear. 

At  the  laste  a  squyar  of  Northombelonde 

Lokyde  at  his  hand  full  ny, 
He  was  war  ath  the  doughetie  Doglas  comynge: 

With  him  a  myghte  meany, 

Both  with  spear,  byll,  and  brande: 

Yt  was  a  myghti  sight  to  se. 
Ilardyar  men  both  off  hart  nar  hande 

Wear  not  in  Christiante. 
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The  wear  twenty  hondrith  spear-men  good 

Withouten  any  fayle; 
The  wear  borne  a-long  be  the  watter  a  Twyde, 

Yth  bowndes  of  Tividale. 

Leave  off  the  brytlyng  of  the  dear,  he  sayde, 

And  to  your  bowys  tayk  good  heed; 
For  never  sithe  ye  wear  on  your  mothars  borne 

Had  ye  never  so  mickle  need. 

The  dougheti  Dogglas  on  a  stede 

He  rode  att  his  men  beforne; 
His  armor  glytteryde  as  dyd  a  glede; 

A  bolder  barne  was  never  born. 

Tell  me  what  men  ye  ar,  he  says, 

Or  whos  men  that  ye  be: 
Who  gave  youe  leave  to  hunte  in  this 

Chyviat  chays  in  the  spyt  of  me? 

The  first  mane  that  ever  him  an  answear  mayd 

Yt  was  the  good  lord  Perse: 
We  wyll  not  tell  the  what  men  we  ar,  he  says, 

Nor  whos  men  that  we  be; 
But  we  wyll  hount  hear  in  this  chays 

In  the  spyte  of  thyne,  and  of  the. 

The  fattiste  hartes  in  all  Chyviat 

We  have  kyld,  and  cast  to  carry  them  a-way. 
Be  my  troth,  sayd  the  doughte  Dogglas  agayn, 

Ther-for  the  ton  of  us  shall  de  this  day. 

Then  sayd  the  doughte  Doglas 

Unto  the  lord  Perse: 
To  kyll  all  thes  giltles  men, 

A-las!  it  wear  great  pitte. 

But,  Perse,  thowe  art  a  lord  of  lande, 

I  am  a  yerle  callyd  within  my  contre; 
Let  all  our  men  uppone  a  parti  standc; 

And  do  the  battell  off  the  and  of  me. 

Nowe  Cristes  corse  on  his  crowne,  sayd  the  lord  Perse, 

Who-soever  ther-to  says  nay. 
Be  my  troth,  doughte  Doglas,  lie  says, 

Thow  shalt  never  se  that  day; 
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Nethar  in  Ynglonde,  Skottlonde,  nar  France, 

Nor  for  no  man  of  a  woman  born, 
But  and  fortune  be  my  chance, 

I  dar  met  him  on  man  for  on. 

Then  bespayke  a  squyar  off  Northombarlonde, 

Ric.  Wytharynton  was  his  nam; 
It  shall  never  be  told  in  Sothe- Ynglonde,  he  says, 

To  kyng  Herry  the  fourth  for  sham. 

I  wat  youe  byn  great  lordes  twa, 

I  am  a  poor  squyar  of  lande; 
I  wyll  never  se  my  captayne  fyght  on  a  fylde, 

And  stande  my-selffe,  and  looke  on, 
But  whyll  I  may  my  weppone  welde 

I  wyll  not  fayl  both  harte  and  hande. 

That  day,  that  day,  that  dredfull  day: 

The  first  fit  here  I  fynde. 
And  you  wyll  here  any  mor  athe  hountynge  athe  Chyviat, 

Yet  ys  ther  mor  behynde. 


THE  SECOND  FIT. 

The  Yngglishe  men  hade  ther  bowys  yebent, 
Ther  hartes  were  good  yenoughe; 

The  first  of  arros  that  the  shote  off', 
Seven  skore  spear-men  the  sloughe. 

Yet  bydys  the  yerle  Doglas  uppon  the  bent, 

A  captayne  good  yenoughe, 
And  that  was  sene  verament, 

For  he  wrought  horn  both  woo  and  wouche. 

The  Dogglas  pertyd  his  ost  in  thre, 

Lyk  a  cheffe  cheften  off  pryde, 
With  suar  speares  off  myghtte  tre 

The  cum  in  on  every  syde. 

Thrughe  our  Yngglishe  archery 
Gave  many  a  wounde  full  wyde; 

Many  a  doughete  the  garde  to  dy, 
Which  ganyde  them  no  pryde. 

The  Yngglyshe  men  let  thear  bowys  be, 
And  pulde  owt  brandes  that  wer  bright; 

It  was  a  bevy  syght  to  se 
Bryght  swordes  on  basnites  lyght. 
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Thorowe  ryche  male,  and  myne-ye-ple 
Many  sterne  the  stroke  downe  streght : 

Many  a  freyke,  that  was  full  free, 
Ther  undar  foot  dyd  lyght. 

At  last  the  Duglas  and  the  Perse  met, 
Lyk  to  captayns  of  myght  and  mayne; 

The  swapte  togethar  tyll  the  both  swat 
With  swordes,  that  wear  of  fyn  myllan. 

Thes  worthe  freckys  for  to  fyght 

Ther-to  the  wear  full  fayne, 
Tyll  the  bloode  owte  off  thear  basnetes  sprente, 

As  ever  dyd  heal  or  rayne. 

Holde  the,  Perse,  sayd  the  Doglas, 

And  i'  feth  I  shall  the  brynge 
Wher  thowe  shalte  have  a  yerls  wagis 

Of  Jamy  our  Scottish  kynge. 

Thoue  shalte  have  thy  ransom  fre, 

I  hight  the  hear  this  thinge, 
For  the  manfully ste  man  yet  art  thowe, 

That  ever  I  conqueryd  in  filde  fightyng. 

Nay  then  sayd  the  lord  Perse, 

I  tolde  it  the  beforne, 
That  I  wolde  never  yeldyde  be 

To  no  man  of  a  woman  born. 

With  that  ther  cam  an  arrowe  hastely 

Forthe  off  a  mightie  wane, 
Hit  hathe  strekene  the  yerle  Duglas 

In  at  the  brest  bane. 

Thoroue  lyvar  and  longs  bathe 

The  sharp  arrowe  ys  gane, 
That  never  after  in  all  his  lyffe  days  i 

He  spayke  mo  wordes  but  ane, 
That  was,  Fyghte  ye,  my  merry  men,  whyllys  ye  may, 

For  my  lyff  days  ben  gan. 

The  Perse  leanyde  on  his  brande, 

And  sawe  the  Duglas  de; 
He  tooke  the  dede  man  be  the  hnnde, 

And  sayd,  Wo  ys  me  for  the ! 
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To  have  savyde  thy  lyffe  I  wold  have  pertyd  with 

My  landes  for  years  thre, 
For  a  better  man  of  hart,  nare  of  hande 

Was  not  in  all  the  north  countre. 

Off  all  that  se  a  Skottishe  knyght, 

Was  callyd  Sir  Hewe  the  Mongon-byrry, 

He  sawe  the  Duglas  to  the  deth  was  dyght; 
He  spendyd  a  spear  a  trusti  tre: 

He  rod  uppon  a  corsiare 

Throughe  a  hondrith  archery; 
He  never  styntyde,  nar  never  blane 

Tyll  he  came  to  the  good  lord  Perse. 

He  set  uppone  the  Lord  Perse 

A  dynte,  that  was  full  soare; 
With  a  suar  spear  of  a  myghte  tre 

Clean  thorow  the  body  he  the  Perse  bore, 

Athe  tothar  syde,  that  a  man  myght  se, 

A  large  cloth  yard  and  mare: 
Towe  bettar  captayns  wear  nat  in  Cristiante, 

Then  that  day  slain  wear  thare. 

An  archar  of  Northomberlonde 

Say  slean  was  the  lord  Perse, 
He  bar  a  bende-bow  in  his  hande, 

Was  made  off  trusti  tre: 

An  arow,  that  a  cloth  yarde  was  lang, 

To  th'  hard  stele  halyde  he; 
A  dynt,  that  was  both  sad  and  soar, 

He  sat  on  Sir  Hewe  the  Mongon-byrry. 

The  dynt  yt  was  both  sad  and  soar, 

That  he  of  Mongon-byrry  sete; 
The  swane-fethars,  that  his  arrowe  bar, 

With  his  hart  blood  the  wear  wete. 

Ther  was  never  a  freak  wone  foot  wolde  fle, 

But  still  in  stour  dyd  stand, 
Heawyng  on  yche  othar,  whyll  the  myght  dre, 

With  many  a  bal  ful  brande. 

This  battell  begane  in  Chyviat 

An  owar  befor  the  none, 
And  when  even-song  bell  was  rang 

The  battell  was  nat  half  done 
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The  tooke  on  on  ethar  hand 

Be  the  lyght  off  the  mone; 
Many  hade  no  strength  for  to  stande, 

In  Chyviat  the  hyllys  abone. 

Of  fifteen  hondrith  archers  of  Ynglonde 

Went  away  but  fifti  and  thre ; 
Of  twenty  hondrith  spear-men  of  Skotlonde, 

But  even  five  and  fifti: 

But  all  wear  slayne  Cheviat  within: 
The  hade  no  strengthe  to  stande  on  he: 

The  chylde  may  rue  that  is  un-borne, 
It  was  the  mor  pitte. 

Thear  was  slayne  with  the  lord  Perse 

Sir  John  of  Agerstone, 
Sir  Roger  the  hinde  Hartly, 

Sir  Wyllyam  the  bolde  Hearone. 

Sir  Jorg  the  worthe  Lovele 

A  knyght  of  great  renowen, 
Sir  Raff  the  riche  Rugbe 

With  dyntes  wear  beaten  dowene. 

For  Wetharryngton  my  harte  was  wo, 

That  ever  he  slayne  shulde  be; 
For  when  both  his  leggis  wear  hewyne  in  to, 

He  knyled  and  fought  on  hys  kne. 

Ther  was  slayne  with  the  dougheti  Douglas 

Sir  Hewe  the  Mongon-byrry, 
Sir  Davye  Lwdale,  that  worthe  was, 

His  sistars  son  was  he*, 

Sir  Charles  a  Murre,  in  that  place, 

That  never  a  foot  wolde  fie; 
Sir  Hewe  Maxwell,  a  lorde  he  was, 

With  the  Duglas  dyd  he  dey. 

So  on  the  morrowe  the  mayde  them  byears. 

Off  byrch,  and  hasell  so  gray ; 
Many  wedous  with  wepyng  tears, 

Cam  to  fach  ther  makys  a-way. 

Tivydale  may  carpe  off  care, 

Northombarlond  may  mayk  grat  mono, 
For  towe  such  captayns,  as  slayne  wear  thear, 

On  the  march  perti  shall  never  be  none. 
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Word  ys  comraen  to  Edden -burro we 

To  Jamy  the  Skottishe  kyng, 
That  dougheti  Duglus,  lyff-tenant  of  the  Merches, 

He  lay  slean  Chyviot  with-in. 

His  handdes  dyd  he  weal  and  wryng, 

He  sayd,  Alas,  and  woe  ys  me! 
Such  another  captayn  Skotland  within 

He  said,  y-feth  shuld  never  be. 

Word  ys  commyn  to  lovly  Londone 

Till  the  fourth  Harry  our  kyng, 
That  lord  Perse,  leyff-tennante  of  the  Merchis, 

He  lay  slayne  Chyviat.  within. 

God  have  merci  en  his  soil,  sayd  kyng  Harry, 

Good  lord,  yf  thy  will  it  be! 
I  have  a  hondrith  captayns  in  Yynglonde,  he  sayd, 

As  good  as  ever  was  hee: 
But  Perse,  and  I  brook  my  lyffe, 

Thy  deth  well  quyte  shall  be. 

As  our  noble  kyng  made  his  a-vowe, 

Lyke  a  noble  prince  of  renowen, 
For  the  deth  of  the  lord  Perse, 

He  dyd  the  battel  of  Hombyll-down: 

Wher  syx  and  thritte  Skottish  knyghtes 

On  a  day  wear  beaten  down: 
Glendale  glytteryde  on  ther  armor  bryght, 

Over  castill,  towar,  and  town. 

This  was  the  hontynge  off  the  Cheviat; 

That  tear  begane  this  spurn: 
Old  men  that  know  en  the  grownde  well  yenoughe, 

Call  it  the  Battell  of  Otterburn. 

At  Otterburn  began  this  spume: 

Uppon  a  monnyn  day: 
Ther  was  the  dougghte  Doglas  slean, 

The  Perse  never  went  away. 

Ther  was  never  a  tym  on  the  march  partes 

Sen  the  Doglas,  and  the  Perse  met, 
But  yt  was  marvele,  and  the  rede  blude  ronne  not, 

As  the  reane  doys  in  the  stret. 
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Jhesue  Crist  our  balys  bete, 

And  to  the  blys  us  brynge! 
Thus  was  the  hountynge  of  the  Chevyat: 

God  send  us  all  good  ending ! 


II. 

Che  33lmK  SSeggar  of  Brtmall  <&rcen, 

SHEWING    HOW    HIS    DAUGHTER    WAS    MARRIED    TO    A    KNIGHT,    AND 
HAD    THREE    THOUSAND    POUND    TO    HER    PORTION. 


[From  Mr.  Dixon's  '  Ancient  Poems,  Ballad?,  and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry  of  England.' 
In  the  introductory  note  to  the  ballad,  supra,  vol.  i.  p.  32,  the  concluding  stanzas  are 
erroneously  surmised  to  have  come  from  the  pen  of  Percy.  They  were  written  by  Robert 
Dodsley,  the  author  of  '  The  Economy  of  Hi  man  Life.'] 

This  song's  of  a  beggar  who  long  lost  his  sight, 
And  had  a  fair  daughter,  most  pleasant  and  bright; 
And  many  a  gallant  brave  suitor  had  she, 
And  none  was  so  comely  as  pretty  Bessee. 

And  though  she  was  of  complexion  most  fair, 
And  seeing  she  was  but  a  beggar  his  heir, 
Of  ancient  housekeepers  despised  was  she, 
Whose  sons  came  as  suitors  to  pretty  Bessee, 

Wherefore  in  great  sorrow  fair  Bessee  did  say: 
Good  father  and  mother,  let  me  now  go  away. 
To  seek  out  my  fortune,  whatever  it  be; 
This  suit  then  was  granted  to  pretty  Bessee. 

This  Bessee,  that  was  of  a  beauty  most  bright, 
They  clad  in  gray  russet,  and  late  in  the  night 
From  father  and  mother  alone  parted  she, 
Who  sighed  and  sobbed  for  pretty  Bessee. 

She  went  till  she  came  to  Stratford-at-Bow, 
Then  she  knew  not  whither  or  which  way  to  go ; 
With  tears  she  lamented  her  sad  destiny, 
So  sad  and  so  heavy  was  pretty  Bessee. 
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She  kept  on  her  journey  until  it  was  day, 
And  went  unto  Rumford  along  the  highway; 
And  at  the  King's  Arms  entertained  was  she, 
So  fair  and  well  favoured  was  pretty  Bessee. 

She  had  not  been  there  one  month  at  an  end, 
But  master  and  mistress  and  all  was  her  friend: 
And  every  brave  gallant  that  once  did  her  see, 
Was  straightway  in  love  with  pretty  Bessee. 

Great  gifts  they  did  send  her  of  silver  and  gold, 
And  in  their  songs  daily  her  love  they  extoll'd; 
Her  beauty  was  blazed  in  every  degree, 
So  fair  and  so  comely  was  pretty  Bessee. 

The  young  men  of  Rumford  in  her  had  their  joy, 
She  shewed  herself  courteous,  but  never  too  coy, 
And  at  their  commandment  still  she  would  be, 
So  fair  and  so  comely  was  pretty  Bessee. 

Four  suitors  at  once  unto  her  did  go, 
They  craved  her  favour,  but  still  she  said  no: 
I  would  not  have  gentlemen  marry  with  me. 
Yet  ever  they  honoured  pretty  Bessee. 

Now  one  of  them  was  a  gallant  young  knight, 
And  he  came  unto  her  disguised  in  the  night; 
The  second,  a  gentleman  of  high  degree, 
Who  wooed  and  sued  for  pretty  Bessee. 

A  merchant  of  London,  whose  wealth  was  not  small, 
Was  then  the  third  suitor,  and  proper  withal; 
Her  master's  own  son  the  fourth  man  must  be, 
Who  swore  he  would  die  for  pretty  Bessee. 

If  that  thou  wilt  marry  with  me,  quoth  the  knight, 
I'll  make  thee  a  lady  with  joy  and  delight; 
My  heart  is  enthralled  in  thy  fair  beauty, 
Then  grant  me  thy  favour,  my  pretty  Bessee. 

The  gentleman  said,  Come  marry  with  me, 
In  silks  and  in  velvets  my  Bessee  shall  be; 
My  heart  lies  distracted,  oh!  hear  me,  quoth  he, 
And  grant  me  thy  love,  my  dear  pretty  Bessee. 

Let  me  be  thy  husband,  the  merchant  did  say, 
Thou  shalt  live  in  London  most  gallant  and  gay; 
My  ships  shall  bring  home  rich  jewels  for  thee, 
And  I  will  for  ever  love  pretty  Bessee. 
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Then  Bessee  she  sighed,  and  thus  she  did  say; 
My  father  and  mother  I  mean  to  obey; 
First  get  their  goodwill,  and  be  faithful  to  me, 
And  you  shall  enjoy  your  dear  pretty  Bessee. 

To  every  one  of  them  that  answer  she  made, 

Therefore  unto  her  they  joyfully  said: 

This  thing  to  fulfill  we  all  now  agree; 

But  where  dwells  thy  father,  my  pretty  Bessee? 

My  father,  quoth  she,  is  soon  to  be  seen; 
The  silly  blind  beggar  of  Bednall  Green, 
That  daily  sits  begging  for  charity, 
He  is  the  kind  father  of  pretty  Bessee. 

His  marks  and  his  token  are  knowen  full  well, 
He  always  is  led  by  a  dog  and  a  bell; 
A  poor  silly  old  man,  God  knoweth,  is  he, 
Yet  he  is  the  true  father  of  pretty  Bessee. 

Nay,  nay,  quoth  the  merchant,  thou  art  not  for  me; 
She,  quoth  the  innholder,  my  wife  shall  not  be; 
I  loathe,  said  the  gentleman,  a  beggars  degree, 
Therefore,  now  farewell,  my  pretty  Bessee. 

Why  then,  quoth  the  knight,  happ  better  or  worse, 
I  weigh  not  true  love  by  the  weight  of  the  purse, 
And  beauty  is  beauty  in  every  degree, 
Then  welcome  to  me,  my  dear  pretty  Bessee. 

With  thee  to  thy  father  forthwith  I  will  go. 
Nay,  forbear,  quoth  his  kinsman,  it  must  not  be  so: 
A  poor  beggars  daughter  a  lady  sha'  n't  be; 
Then  take  thy  adieu  of  thy  pretty  Bessee. 

As  soon  then  as  it  was  break  of  the  day, 
The  knight  had  from  Rumford  stole  Bessee  away; 
The  young  men  of  Rumford,  so  sick  as  may  be, 
Rode  after  to  fetch  again  pretty  Bessee. 

As  swift  as  the  wind  to  ride  they  were  seen, 
Until  they  came  near  unto  Bednall  Green, 
And  as  the  knight  lighted  most  courteously, 
They  fought  against  him  for  pretty  Bessee. 

But  rescue  came  presently  over  the  plain, 
Or  else  the  knight  there  for  his  love  had  been  slain; 
The  fray  being  ended,  they  straightway  did  see 
His  kinsman  come  railing  at  pretty  Bessee. 
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Then  bespoke  the  blind  beggar,  altho'  I  be  poor, 
Rail  not  against  my  child  at  my  own  door; 
Though  she  be  not  decked  in  velvet  and  pearl, 
Yet  I  will  drop  angels  with  thee  for  my  girl; 

And  then  if  my  gold  should  better  her  birth, 
And  equal  the  gold  you  lay  on  the  earth, 
Then  neither  rail  you,  nor  grudge  you  to  see 
The  blind  beggars  daughter  a  lady  to  be. 

But  first,  I  will  hear,  and  have  it  well  known, 
The  gold  that  you  drop  it  shall  be  all  your  own ; 
"With  that  they  replied,  contented  we  be; 
Then  heres,  quoth  the  beggar,  for  pretty  Bessee. 

With  that  an  angel  he  dropped  on  the  ground, 
And  dropped,  in  angels,  full  three  thousand  pound; 
And  oftentimes  it  proved  most  plain, 
For  the  gentlemans  one,  the  beggar  dropped  twain. 

So  that  the  whole  place  wherein  they  did  sit, 
With  gold  was  covered  every  whit; 
The  gentleman  having  dropt  all  his  store, 
Said,  Beggar !  your  hand  hold,  for  I  have  no  more. 

Thou  hast  fulfilled  thy  promise  aright, 
Then  marry  my  girl,  quoth  he,  to  the  knight; 
And  then,  quoth  he,  I  will  throw  you  down, 
An  hundred  pound  more  to  buy  her  a  gown. 

The  gentlemen  all,  who  his  treasure  had  seen, 
Admired  the  beggar  of  Bednall  Green. 
And  those  that  had  been  her  suitors  before, 
Their  tender  flesh  for  anger  they  tore. 

Thus  was  the  fair  Bessee  matched  to  a  knight, 

And  made  a  lady  in  others  despite. 

A  fairer  lady  there  never  was  seen 

Then  the  blind  beggars  daughter  of  Bednall  Green. 

But  of  her  sumptuous  marriage  and  feast, 
And  what  fine  lords  and  ladies  there  prest, 
The  second  part  shall  set  forth  to  your  sight, 
With  marvellous  pleasure,  and  wished  for  delight. 

Of  a  blind  beggars  daughter  so  bright, 
That  late  was  betrothed  to  a  young  knight, 
All  the  whole  discourse  therefore  you  may  see, 
But  now  comes  the  wedding  of  pretty  Bessee. 
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PART  II. 

It  was  in  a  gallant  palace  most  brave, 
Adorned  with  all  the  cost  they  could  have, 
This  wedding  it  was  kept  most  sumptuously, 
And  all  for  the  love  of  pretty  Bessee. 

And  all  kind  of  dainties  and  delicates  sweet, 
Was  brought  to  their  banquet,  as  it  was  thought  meet, 
Partridge,  and  plover,  and  venison  most  free, 
Against  the  brave  wedding  of  pretty  Bessee, 

The  wedding  thro'  England  was  spread  by  report, 
So  that  a  great  number  thereto  did  resort, 
Of  nobles  and  gentles  of  every  degree, 
And  all  for  the  fame  of  pretty  Bessee. 

To  church  then  away  went  this  gallant  young  knight, 
His  bride  followed  after,  an  angel  most  bright, 
With  troops  of  ladies,  the  like  was  ne'er  seen, 
As  went  with  sweet  Bessee  of  Bednall  Green. 

This  wedding  being  solemnized  then, 
With  music  performed  by  skilfullest  men, 
The  nobles  and  gentlemen  down  at  the  side, 
Each  one  beholding  the  beautiful  bride. 

But  after  the  sumptuous  dinner  was  done, 

To  talk  and  to  reason  a  number  begun, 

And  of  the  blind  beggars  daughter  most  bright; 

And  what  with  his  daughter  he  gave  to  the  knight. 

Then  spoke  the  nobles,  much  marvel  have  we 
This  jolly  blind  beggar  we  cannot  yet  see! 
My  lords,  quoth  the  bride,  my  father  so  base 
Is  loathe  with  his  presence  these  states  to  disgrace. 

The  praise  of  a  woman  in  question  to  bring, 
Before  her  own  face  is  a  nattering  thing; 
But  we  think  thy  fathers  baseness,  quoth  they, 
Might  by  thy  beauty  be  clean  put  away. 

They  no  sooner  this  pleasant  word  spoke. 
But  in  comes  the  beggar  in  a  silken  cloak, 
A  velvet  cap  and  a  feather  had  he, 
And  now  a  musician,  forsooth,  he  would  be. 
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And  being  led  in  from  catching  of  harm, 
He  had  a  dainty  lute  under  his  arm, 
Said,  please  you  to  hear  any  music  of  me, 
A  song  I  will  give  you  of  pretty  Bessee. 

"With  that  his  lute  he  twanged  straightway, 
And  thereon  began  most  sweetly  to  play, 
And  after  a  lesson  was  played  two  or  three, 
He  strained  out  this  song  most  delicately: — 

A  beggar's  daughter  did  dwell  on  a  green, 
Who  for  her  beauty  may  well  be  a  queen, 
A  blythe  bonny  lass,  and  dainty  was  she, 
And  many  one  called  her  pretty  Bessee. 

Her  father  he  had  no  goods  nor  no  lands, 
But  begged  for  a  penny  all  day  with  his  hands, 
And  yet  for  her  marriage  gave  thousands  three, 
Yet  still  he  hath  somewhat  for  pretty  Bessee. 

And  here  if  any  one  do  her  disdain, 
Her  father  is  ready  with  might  and  with  main 
To  prove  she  is  come  of  noble  degree, 
Therefore  let  none  flout  at  my  pretty  Bessee. 

"With  that  the  lords  and  the  company  round 
"With  a  hearty  laughter  were  ready  to  swound; 
At  last  said  the  lords,  Full  well  we  may  see, 
The  bride  and  the  bridegi'ooms  beholden  to  thee. 

"With  that  the  fair  bride  all  blushing  did  rise, 
With  crystal  water  all  in  her  bright  eyes, 
Pardon  my  father,  brave  nobles,  quoth  she, 
That  through  blind  affection  thus  doats  upon  me. 

If  this  be  thy  father,  the  nobles  did  say, 
Well  may  he  be  proud  of  this  happy  day, 
Yet  by  his  countenance  well  may  we  see, 
His  birth  with  his  fortune  could  never  agree, 

And  therefore,  blind  beggar,  we  pray  thee  bewray, 
And  look  to  us  then  the  truth  thou  dost  say, 
Thy  birth  and  thy  parentage  what  it  may  be, 
E'en  for  the  love  thou  bearest  to  pretty  Bessee. 

Then  give  me  leave,  ye  gentles  each  one, 

A  song  more  to  sing  and  then  I'll  begone, 

And  if  that  I  do  not  win  good  report, 

Then  do  not  give  me  one  groat  for  my  sport: — ■ 
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When  first  our  king  his  fame  did  advance, 
And  sought  his  title  in  delicate  France, 
In  many  places  great  perils  past  he, 
But  then  was  not  born  my  pretty  Bessee. 

And  at  those  wars  went  over  to  fight, 

Many  a  brave  duke,  a  lord,  and  a  knight, 

And  with  them  young  Monford  of  courage  so  free, 

But  then  was  not  born  my  pretty  Bessee. 

And  there  did  young  Monford  with  a  blow  on  the  face 
Lose  both  his  eyes  in  a  very  short  space; 
His  life  had  been  gone  away  with  his  sight, 
Had  not  a  young  woman  gone  forth  in  the  night. 

Among  the  said  men,  her  fancy  did  move, 
To  search  and  to  seek  for  her  own  true  love, 
Who  seeing  young  Monford  there  gasping  to  die, 
She  saved  his  life  through  her  charity. 

And  then  all  our  victuals  in  beggars  attire, 
At  the  hands  of  good  people  we  then  did  require, 
At  last  into  England,  as  now  it  is  seen 
We  came,  and  remained  in  Bednall  Green. 

And  thus  we  we  have  lived  in  Fortune's  despyght, 
Though  poor,  yet  contented  with  humble  delight, 
And  in  my  old  years,  a  comfort  to  me, 
God  sent  me  a  daughter  called  pretty  Bessee. 

And  thus,  ye  nobles,  my  song  I  do  end, 
Hoping  by  the  same  no  man  to  offend; 
Full  forty  long  winters  thus  I  have  been, 
A  silly  blind  beggar  of  Bednall  Green. 

Now  when  the  company  every  one, 
Did  hear  the  strange  tale  he  told  in  his  song, 
They  were  amazed,  as  well  as  they  might  be 
Both  at  the  blind  beggar  and  pretty  Bessee. 

With  that  the  fair  bride  they  all  did  embrace, 
Saying,  You  are  come  of  an  honourable  race, 
Thy  father  likewise  is  of  high  degree, 
And  thou  art  right  worthy  a  lady  to  be. 

Thus  was  the  feast  ended  with  joy  and  delight, 
A  happy  bridegroom  was  made  the  young  knight, 
Who  lived  in  great  joy  and  felicity, 
With  his  fair  adly  dear  pretty  Bessee. 
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III. 

&ir  Hhiffh  If  3StonW. 

[From  '  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.'—'  This  ballad,'  says  Sir  Walter,  '  is  a  northern 
composition,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  original  of  the  legend  called  Sir  Aldingar,  which  is 
printed  in  the  Reliques  of  Antient  Poetry.  The  names  of  Aldingar  and  Ro.lingham  approach 
near  to  each  other  in  sound,  though  not  in  orthography,  and  the  one  might,  by  reciters,  be 
easily  substituted  for  the  other.  I  think  I  have  seen  both  the  name  and  the  story  in  an 
ancient  prose  chronicle,  but  am  unable  to  make  any  reference  in  support  of  my  belief.  The 
tradition  upon  which  the  ballad  is  founded,  is  universally  current  in  the  Mearns  ;  and  the 
editor  is  informed  that,  till  very  lately,  the  sword  with  which  Sir  Hugh  le  Blond  was  believed 
to  have  defended  the  life  and  honour  of  the  queen,  was  carefully  preserved  by  his  descendant*. 
the  viscounts  of  Arbuthnot. 

'  I  was  favoured  with  the  following  copy  of  Sir  Hugh  le  Blond  by  K.  Williamson  Burnet, 
Esq.  of  Monboddo,  who  wrote  it  down  from  the  recitation  of  an  old  woman,  long  in  the  service 
of  the  Arbuthnot  family.  Of  course  the  diction  is  very  much  humbled,  and  it  has,  in  all  proba- 
bility, undergone  many  corruptions ;  but  its  antiquity  is  indubitable,  and  the  story,  though  in- 
differently told,  is  in  itself  interesting.  It  is  believed  that  there  have  been  many  more 
verses.'] 

The  birds  sang  sweet  as  ony  bell, 

The  world  had  not  their  make, 
The  queen  she's  gone  to  her  chamber, 

With  Rodingham  to  talk. 

'  I  love  you  well,  my  queen,  my  dame 

'Bove  land  and  rents  so  clear, 
And  for  the  love  of  you,  my  queen, 

Would  thole  pain  most  severe.' 

'  If  well  you  love  me,  Rodingham, 

I'm  sure  so  I  do  thee: 
I  love  you  well  as  any  man, 

Save  the  king's  fair  bodye.' 

'  I  love  you  well,  my  queen,  my  dame; 

'Tis  truth  that  I  do  tell: 
And  for  to  lye  a  night  with  you, 

The  salt  seas  I  would  sail.' 

'  Away,  away,  O  Rodingham! 

You  are  both  stark  and  stoor; 
Would  you  defile  the  king's  own  bed, 

And  make  his  queen  a  whore? 

'  To-morrow  you'd  be  taken  sure, 

And  like  a  traitor    slain; 
And  I'd  be  burned  at  a  stake, 

Although  I  be  the  queen.' 
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He  then  stepp'd  out  at  her  rooin-door, 

All  in  an  angry  mood; 
Until  he  met  a  leper-man, 

Just  by  the  hard  way-side. 

He  intoxicate  the  leper-man 

With  liquors  very  sweet; 
And  gave  him  more  and  more  to  drink, 

Until  he  fell  asleep. 

He  took  him  in  his  arms  two, 

And  carried  him  along, 
Till  he  came  to  the  queen's  own  bed, 

And  there  he  laid  him  down. 

He  then  stepp'd  out  of  the  queen's  bower, 

As  swift  as  any  roe, 
Till  he  came  to  the  very  place 

Where  the  king  himself  did  go. 

The  king  said  unto  Rodingham, 
'  What  news  have  you  to  me?' 

He  said,  '  Your  queen's  a  false  woman, 
As  I  did  plainly  see.' 

He  hasten'd  to  the  queen's  chamber, 

So  costly  and  so  fine, 
Until  he  came  to  the  queen's  own  bed, 

Where  the  leper-man  was  lain. 

He  looked  on  the  leper-man, 

Who  lay  on  his  queen's  bed; 
He  lifted  up  the  snaw-white  sheets, 

And  thus  he  to  him  said: 

'  Plooky,  plooky,  are  your  cheeks 

And  plooky  is  your  chin, 
And  plooky  are  your  arms  two 

My  bonnie  queen's  layne  in. 

'  Since  she  has  lain  into  your  arms, 

She  shall  not  lye  in  mine; 
Since  she  has  kiss'd  your  ugsome  mouth, 

She  never  shall  kiss  mine.' 

In  anger  he  went  to  the  queen, 

Who  fell  upon  her  knee; 
He  said,  '  You  false,  unchaste  woman, 

What's  this  you've  done  to  me?' 
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The  queen  then  turn'd  herself  about, 

The  tear  blinded  her  e'e — 
'  There's  not  a  knight  in  a'  your  court 

Dare  give  that  name  to  me.' 

He  said,  '  'Tis  true  that  I  do  say; 

For  I  a  proof  did  make: 
You  shall  be  taken  from  my  bower, 

And  burned  at  a  stake. 

'  Perhaps  I'll  take  my  word  again, 

And  may  repent  the  same, 
If  that  you'll  get  a  Christian  man 

To  fight  that  Rodingham.' 

'  Alas !  alas ! '  then  cried  our  queen, 

'  Alas,  and  woe  to  me ! 
There's  not  a  man  in  all  Scotland 

Will  fight  with  him  for  me.' 

She  breathed  unto  her  messengers, 
Sent  them  south,  east,  and  west; 

They  could  find  none  to  fight  with  him, 
Nor  enter  the  contest. 

She  breathed  on  her  messengers, 

She  sent  them  to  the  north; 
And  there  they  found  Sir  Hugh  le  Blond, 

To  fight  him  he  came  forth. 

When  unto  him  they  did  unfold 

The  circumstance  all  right, 
He  bade  them  go  and  tell  the  queen, 

That  for  her  he  would  fight. 

The  day  came  on  that  was  to  do 

That  dreadful  tragedy; 
Sir  Hugh  le  Blond  was  not  come  up 

To  fight  for  our  lady. 

'  Put  on  the  fire,'  the  monster  said; 

'  It  is  twelve  on  the  bell!' 
"Tis  scarcely  ten,  now,'  said  the  king; 

'  I  heard  the  clock  mysel'.' 

Before  the  hour  the  queen  is  brought, 

The  burning  to  proceed ; 
In  a  black  velvet  chair  she's  set, 

A  token  for  the  dead. 
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She  saw  the  flames  ascending  high, 

The  tears  blinded  her  e'e: 
*  Where  is  the  worthy  knight,'  she  said, 

'  Who  is  to  fight  for  me?' 

Then  up  and  spake  the  king  himsel', 

'  My  dearest  have  no  doubt, 
For  yonder  comes  the  man  himsel', 

As  bold  as  e'er  set  out.' 

They  then  advanced  to  fight  the  duel 

With  swords  ot  teraper'd  steel, 
Till  down  the  blood  of  Rodingham 

Came  running  to  his  heel. 

Sir  Hugh  took  out  a  lusty  sword, 

'Twas  of  the  metal  clear; 
And  he  has  pierced  Rodingham 

Till's  heart-blood  did  appear. 

'  Confess  your  treachery,  now,'  he  said, 

'  This  day  before  you  die!' 
'  I  do  confess  my  treachery, 

I  shall  no  longer  lye: 

'  I  like  to  wicked  Haman  am, 

This  day  I  shall  be  slain.' 
The  queen  was  brought  to  her  chamber, 

A  good  woman  again. 

The  queen  then  said  unto  the  king, 

'  Arbattle's  near  the  sea, 
Give  it  unto  the  northern  knight. 

That  this  day  fought  for  me." 

Then  said  the  king,  '  Come  here,  sir  knight, 

And  drink  a  glass  of  wine; 
And,  if  Arbattle's  not  enough, 

To  it  we'll  Fordoun  join.' 
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IV. 

iErltnton. 

[From  '  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.'} 

Erlinton  had  a  fair  daughter, 

I  wat  he  weird  her  in  a  great  sin, 
For  he  has  built  a  bigly  bower, 

An'  a'  to  put  that  lady  in. 

An'  he  has  warn'd  her  sisters  six, 
An'  sae  has  he  her  brethren  se'en, 

Outher  to  watch  her  a'  the  night, 
Or  else  to  seek  her  morn  an  e'en. 

She  hadna  been  i'  that  bigly  bower, 

Na  not  a  night,  but  barely  ane, 
Till  there  was  Willie,  her  ain  true  love, 

Chapp'd  at  the  door,  cryin',  'Peace  within!' 

1  0  whae  is  this  at  my  bower  door, 
That  chaps  sae  late,  or  kens  the  gin?' 

1  O  it  is  Willie,  your  ain  true  love, 
I  pray  you  rise  an'  let  me  in !' 

'  But  in  my  bower  there  is  a  wake, 

An'  at  the  wake  there  is  a  wane; 
But  I'll  come  to  the  green-wood  the  morn, 

Whar  blooms  the  brier,  by  mornin'  dawn.' 

Then  she's  gane  to  her  bed  again, 

Where  she  has  layen  till  the  cock  crew  thrice, 
Then  she  said  to  her  sisters  a', 

'  Maidens,  'tis  time  for  us  to  rise.' 

She  pat  on  her  back  her  silken  gown, 

An'  on  her  breast  a  siller  pin, 
An'  she's  tane  a  sister  in  ilka  hand, 

An'  to  the  green-wood  she  is  gane. 

She  hadna  walk'd  in  the  green-wood, 

Na  not  a  mile  but  barely  ane, 
Till  there  was  Willie,  her  ain  true  love, 

Whae  frae  her  sisters  has  her  ta'en. 
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He  took  her  sisters  by  the  Jyand, 

He  kiss'd  them  baith,  an'  sent  them  hame, 
An'  he's  ta'en  his  true  love  him  behind, 

And  through  the  green-wood  they  are  gane. 

They  hadna  ridden  in  the  bonnie  green-wood, 

Na  not  a  mile  but  barely  ane, 
When  there  came  fifteen  o'  the  boldest  knights, 

That  ever  bare  flesh,  blood,  or  bane. 

The  foremost  was  an  aged  knight, 
He  wore  the  grey  hair  on  his  chin, 

Says,  '  Yield  to  me  thy  lady  bright, 
An'  thou  shalt  walk  the  woods  within.' 

'  For  me  to  yield  my  lady  bright 

To  such  an  aged  knight  as  thee, 
People  wad  think  I  war  gane  mad, 

Or  a'  the  courage  flown  frae  me.' 

But  up  then  spake  the  second  knight, 

I  wat  he  spake  right  boustouslie, 
•  Yield  me  thy  life,  or  thy  lady  brigb/, 

Or  here  the  tane  of  us  shall  die.' 

'  My  lady  is  my  warld's  meed : 

My  life  I  winna  yield  to  nane; 
But  if  ye  be  men  of  your  manhead, 

Ye'll  only  fight  me  ane  by  ane.' 

He  lighted  aff  his  milk-white  steed, 
An'  gae  his  lady  him  by  the  head, 

Say'n,  '  See  ye  dinna  change  your  cheer, 
Untill  ye  see  my  body  bleed.' 

He  set  his  back  unto  an  aik, 

He  set  his  feet  against  a  stane,  • 
An'  he  has  fought  these  fifteen  men, 

An'  kill'd  them  a'  but  barely  ane; 
For  he  has  left  that  aged  knight, 

An'  a'  to  carry  the  tidings  hame. 

When  he  gaed  to  his  lady  fair, 

I  wat  he  kiss'd  her  tenderlie; 
'  Thou  v.vt  mine  ain  love,  I  hnve  thee  bought; 

Now  we  shall  walk  the  green-wood  free.' 
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V. 

i^ibolt  antt  <&uIUl)or<j. 


[This  ballad,  though  not  referred  to  in  the  Introductory  Note  to  '  The  Child  of  Elle,'  is  in- 
serted here  as  being  in  all  probability  the  original,  as  well  of  that  ballad  as  of  the  ballad  of 
'  Ellington.'  It  is  taken  from  '  Illustrations  of  Northern  Antiquities,'  &c. ;  Ed.  1814,  anil  is 
a  translation  by  Mr.  Jamieson  of  one  of  the  ballads  of  the  great  Danish  collection,  the 
Koenipe  Viser.] 

Kibolt  was  the  son  of  an  Erie  gude, 

(  Sae  be  that  ye  are  willing ;) 
Guldborg  he  lang  in  secret  lo'ed. 

(There's  a  hue  and  a  cry  for  them. 

Whan  she  was  a  bairn  he  lo'ed  her  sair, 
And  ay  as  she  grew  he  lo'ed  her  the  mair. 

'  Guldborg,  will  ye  plight  your  troth  to  me, 
And  I'll  till  a  better  land  bring  thee. 

Till  a  better  land  I  will  thee  bear, 
Where  there  never  comes  or  dule  or  care. 

I  will  bring  thee  intill  an  Oe 

Where  thou  sail  live  and  nagate  die?' 

*  It's  till  nae  land  can  ye  me  bear 

Where  there  never  comes  or  dule  or  care; 

Nor  me  can  ye  bring  to  sic  an  oe, 
For  to  God  I  owe  that  I  should  die!' 

*  There  leeks  are  the  only  grass  that  springs, 
And  the  gowk  is  the  only  bird  that  sings; 

There  a'  the  water  that  rins  is  wine: 
Ye  well  may  trow  this  tale  o'  mine.' 

'  0  how  sail  I  frae  the  castle  win, 
Sae  fiel  they  watch  me  out  and  in? 

I'm  watcht  by  my  father,  I'm  watcht  by  my  mither, 
I'm  watcht  by  my  sister,  I'm  watcht  by  my  blither; 
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My  bridegroom  watches  wherever  I  ga, 
And  that  watch  fears  me  maist  aval' 

'  And  gin  a'  your  kin  were  watching  ye, 
Ye  maun  bide  by  what  ye  hecht  to  me. 

And  ye  maun  put  on  my  brynie  blae; 
My  gilded  helmet  ye  sail  hae; 

My  gude  brand  belted  by  your  side; 
Sae  unlike  a  lady  ye  will  ride: 

Wi'  gouden  spur  at  your  heel  sae  braw, 

Ye  may  ride  thro'  the  mids  o'  your  kindred  a'.' 

His  mantel  blue  he  has  o'er  her  thrown, 
And  his  ambler  grey  he  has  set  her  upon. 

As  o'er  the  muir  in  fere  they  ride, 
They  met  a  rich  Earl  that  till  them  said: 

'  O  hear  ye,  Ribolt,  dear  compere  mine, 
Where  gat  ye  that  page  sae  fair  and  fine?' 

<■  0  it  is  nane  but  my  youngest  brither, 
And  I  gat  him  frae  nane  but  my  mither.' 

'  In  vain  ye  frae  me  the  truth  wad  heal: 
Guldborg,  Guldborg,  I  ken  ye  well. 

Your  red  scarlet  ye  well  may  len; 
But  your  rosy  cheeks  full  well  I  ken. 

I'  your  father's  castell  I  did  sair, 

And  I  ken  you  well  by  your  yellow  hair. 

By  your  claiths  and  your  shoon  I  ken  ye  ill, 
But  I  ken  the  knight  ye  your  troth  gae  till; 

And  the  Brok  I  ken,  that  has  gotten  your  ban' 
Afore  baith  priest  and  laic  man.' 

He's  taen  the  goud  bracelet  frae  his  hand, 
And  on  the  Earlis  arm  it  band: 

c  "Whaever  ye  meet,  or  wharever  ye  gae, 
Ye  naething  o'  me  maun  to  naeman  say.' 

The  Earl  he  has  ridden  to  Kallo-house, 
Whare,  merrily  drinking,  the  kemps  carouse. 

"Whan  Sir  Trind's  castell  within  cam  he, 
Sir  Ti-ind  at  the  dear  he  was  birling  free. 
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Here  sit  ye,  Sir  Trind,  drinking  mead  and  wine, 
Wi'  your  bride  rides  Ribolt  roundly  hyne. 

Syne  Trind  o'er  the  castell  loud  can  ca': 
'  Swyth  on  wi'  your  brynies,  my  merry  men  a'!' 

They  scantly  had  ridden  a  mile  but  four, 
Guldborg  she  lookit  her  shoulder  o'er: 

'  O  yonder  see  I  my  father's  steed, 
And  I  see  the  knight  that  I  hae  wed.' 

'  Light  down,  Guldborg,  my  lady  dear, 
And  hald  our  steeds  by  the  renyies  here. 

And  e'en  sae  be  that  ye  see  me  fa', 
Be  sure  that  ye  never  upon  me  ca'j 

And  e'en  sae  be  that  ye  see  me  bleed, 
Be  sure  that  ye  name  na  me  till  dead.' 

Ribolt  did  on  his  brynie  blae, 
Guldborg  she  claspt  it,  the  sooth  to  say. 

In  the  firsten  shock  o'  that  bargain 

Sir  Trind  and  her  father  dear  he's  slain. 

I'  the  nexten  shock  he  hew'd  down  there 
Her  twa  brethren  wi'  their  gouden  hair. 

*  Hald,  hald,  my  Ribolt,  dearest  mine, 
Now  belt  my  brand,  for  it's  mair  nor  time. 

My  youngest  brither  ye  spare,  O  spare 
To  my  mither  the  dowy  news  to  bear. 

To  tell  o'  the  dead  in  this  sad  stour — 
O  wae  that  ever  she  dochter  bure!' 

Whan  Ribolt's  name  she  named  that  stound, 
'Twas  then  that  he  gat  his  deadly  wound. 

Ribolt  he  has  belted  his  brand  by  his  side: 
'  Ye  come  now,  Guldborg,  and  we  will  ride.' 

As  on  to  the  Rosen  wood  they  rade, 
The  never  a  word  till  other  they  said. 

•  0  hear  ye  now,  Ribolt,  my  love,  tell  me, 
Why  are  ye  nae  blyth  as  ye  wont  to  be?' 

'  O  my  life  blood  it  rins  fast  and  free, 
And  wae  is  my  heart,  as  it  well  may  be! 
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And  soon,  fu'  soon,  I'll  be  cauld  in  the  clay, 
And  my  Guldborg  I  maun  a  maiden  lea'.' 

'  It's  I'll  take  up  my  silken  lace  e'en  now, 
And  bind  up  your  wound  the  best  I  dow.' 

'  God  help  thee,  Guldborg,  and  rue  on  thee, 
Sma  boot  can  thy  silken  lace  do  me!' 

Whan  they  came  to  the  castell  yett. 
His  mither  she  stood  and  leant  thereat. 

'  Ye're  welcome,  Ribolt,  dear  son  mine, 
And  sae  I  wat  is  she,  young  bride  thine. 

Sae  pale  a  bride  saw  I  never  air, 

That  had  ridden  sae  far  but  goud  in  her  hair.' 

*  Nae  wonder,  nae  wonder,  though  pale  she  be, 
Sae  hard  a  fecht  as  she's  seen  wi'  me. 

"Would  God  I  had  but  an  hour  to  live! — 
But  my  last  bequests  awa'  I'll  give. 

To  my  father  my  steed  sae  tall  I  gie; — ■ 
Dear  mither,  ye  fetch  a  priest  to  me! 

To  my  dear  brither  that  stands  me  near 
I  lea'  Guldborg  that  I  hald  sae  dear!' 

How  glad  thy  bequest  were  I  to  fang, 
But  haly  kirke  wad  ca'  it  wrang.' 

*  Sae  help  me  God  at  my  -utmost  need, 
As  Guldborg  for  me  is  a  may  indeed. 

Ance,  only  ance,  with  a  lover's  lyst, 
And  but  only  ance  her  mouth  I  kist.' 

'  It  ne'er  sail  be  said,  till  my  dying  day, 
That  till  twa  brithers  I  plight  my  fay.' 

Ribolt  was  dead  or  the  cock  did  craw; 
Guldborg  she  died  or  the  day  did  daw.' 

Three  likes  frae  that  bower  were  carried  in  fere, 
And  comely  were  they  withouten  peer; 

Sir  Ribolt  the  leal,  and  his  bride  sae  fair, 
And  his  mother  that  died  o'  sorrow  and  care. 
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VI. 

fttng  fHalcolm  &  Sir  Colbin. 

[From  Buchan's  '  Ancient  Ballads  and  Songs,  &c.'] 

There  ance  Hv'd  a  king  in  fair  Scotland, 
King  Malcolm  called  by  name; 

Whom  ancient  history  gives  record, 
For  valour,  worth,  and  fame. 

And  it  fell  ance  upon  a  day, 

The  king  sat  down  to  dine; 
And  then  he  miss'd  a  favourite  knight, 

Whose  name  was  Sir  Colvin. 

But  out  it  speaks  another  knight, 

Ane  o'  Sir  Colvin's  kin ; 
'  He's  lyin'  in  bed  right  sick  in  love, 

All  for  your  daughter  Jean.' 

'  0  waes  me,'  said  the  royal  king, 

'  I'm  sorry  for  the  same; 
She  maun  take  bread  and  wine  sae  red, 

Give  it  to  Sir  Colvin.' 

Then  gently  did  she  bear  the  bread, 
Her  page  did  carry  the  wine; 

And  set  a  table  at  his  bed, — 
'  Sir  Colvin,  rise  and  dine.' 

'  O  well  love  I  the  wine,  lady, 
Come  frae  your  lovely  hand; 

But  better  I  love  your  fair  body, 
Than  all  fair  Scotland's  strand.' 

'  O  hold  your  tongue  now,  Sir  Colvin, 

Let  all  your  folly  be; 
My  love  must  be  by  honour  won, 

Or  nane  shall  enjoy  me. 

But  on  the  head  o'  Elrick's  hill, 
Near  by  yon  sharp  hawthorn, 

Where  never  a  man  with  life  e'er  came 
Sin'  our  sweet  Christ  was  born; 
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O  ye'll  gang  there  and  walk  a'  night, 

And  boldly  blaw  your  horn; 
With  honour  that  ye  do  return, 

Ye'll  marry  me  the  morn.' 

Then  up  it  raise  him,  Sir  Colvin, 
And  dress'd  in  armour  keen; 

And  he  is  on  to  Elrick  s  hill, 
Without  light  o'  the  meen. 

At  midnight  mark  the  meen  upstarts, 
The  knight  walk'd  up  and  down; 

While  loudest  cracks  o'  thunder  roar'd, 
Out  ower  the  bent  sae  brown. 

Then  by  the  twinkling  of  an  e'e, 

He  spied  an  armed  knight; 
A  fair  lady  bearing  his  brand, 

Wi'  torches  burning  bright. 

Then  he  cried  high  as  he  came  nigh, 
'  Coward,  thief,  I  bid  you  flee ! 

There  is  not  ane  comes  to  this  hill, 
But  must  engage  wi'  me. 

Ye'll  best  take  road  before  I  come, 

And  best  take  foot  and  flee; 
Here  is  a  sword  baith  shai*p  and  broad, 

Will  quarter  you  in  three.' 

Sir  Colvin  said,  '  I'm  not  afraid 

Of  any  here  I  see; 
You  ha'e  not  ta'en  your  God  before, 

Less  dread  ha'e  I  o'  thee.' 

Sir  Colvin  then  he  drew  his  sword, 

His  foe  he  drew  his  brand; 
And  they  fought  there  on  Elrick's  hill 

Till  they  were  bluidy  men. 

The  first  an'  stroke  the  knight  he  strake, 
Ga'e  Colvin  a  slight  wound; 

The  next  an'  stroke  Lord  Colvin  strake, 
Brought's  foe  unto  the  ground. 

'  I  yield,  I  yield,'  the  knight  he  said, 

1 1  fairly  yield  to  thee; 
Nae  ane  came  e'er  to  Elrick -hill 

E'er  gain'd  such  victorie. 
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I  and  my  forbears  here  did  haunt 
Three  hundred  years  and  more; 

Pm  safe  to  swear  a  solemn  oath, 
We  were  never  beat  before.' 

'  An  asking,'  said  the  lady  gay, 

'  An  asking  ye'll  grant  me.' 
'  Ask  on,  ask  on,'  said  Sir  Colvin, 

'  What  may  your  asking  be?' 

'  Ye'll  gi'e  me  hame  my  wounded  knight 

Let  me  fare  on  my  way; 
And  Pse  ne'er  be  seen  on  Elrick's  hill, 

By  night,  nor  yet  by  day. 
And  to  this  place  we'll  come  nae  mair, 

Could  we  win  safe  away. 

To  trouble  any  Christian  one 

Lives  in  the  righteous  law; 
We'll  come  nae  mair  unto  this  place, 

Could  we  win  safe  awa'.' 

'  O  ye'se  get  hame  your  wounded  knight, 

Ye  shall  not  gang  alane; 
But  I  maun  ha'e  a  word  o'  him, 

Before  that  we  twa  twine.' 

Sir  Colvin  being  a  book-learn'd  man. 

Sae  gude  in  fencing  tee; 
He's  drawn  a  stroke  behind  his  hand, 

And  followed  in  speedilie. 

Sae  fierce  a  stroke  Sir  Colvin's  drawn, 

And  followed  in  speedilie; 
The  knight's  brand,  and  sword  hand, 

In  the  air  he  gar'd  them  flee. 

It  flew  sae  high  into  the  sky, 

And  lighted  on  the  ground; 
The  rings  that  were  on  these  fingers, 

Were  worth  five  hundred  pound. 

Up  he  has  ta'en  that  bluidy  hand, 

Set  it  before  the  king; 
And  the  morn  it  was  Wednesday, 

When  he  mai*ried  his  daughter  Jean. 
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VII. 

Che  ?fm  of  Xt'mte. 

The  bonny  heir,  and  the  weel-faur'd  heir 
And  the  wearie  heir  o'  Linne, 

Yonder  he  stands  at  his  father's  yetts, 
And  naebody  bids  him  come  in. 

O!  see  for  he  gangs,  an'  see  for  he  stands, 

The  wearie  heir  o'  Linne; 
O!  see  for  he  stands  on  the  cauld  casey, 

And  nae  an'  bids  him  come  in. 

But  if  he  had  been  his  father's  heir, 

Or  yet  the  heir  o'  Linne; 
He  woldna  stand  on  the  cauld  casey, 

Some  an'  wad  taen  him  in. 

Sing  ower  again  that  sang,  nourice, 

The  sang  ye  sang  just  noo; 
I  never  sang  a  sang  i'  my  life, 

But  I  wad  sing  ower  to  you. 

O!  see  for  he  gangs,  an'  see  for  he  stands, 

The  weary  heir  o'  Linne; 
O!  see  for  he  stands  on  the  cauld  casey, 

An'  nae  an'  bids  him  come  in. 

But  if  he  had  been  his  father's  heir, 

Or  yet  the  heir  o'  Linne ; 
He  wadna  stand  on  the  cauld  casye, 

Some  ane  wad  taen  him  in. 

When  his  father's  lands  a  sellin'  were, 

His  claise  lay  weel  in  fauld, 
But  now  he  wanders  on  the  shore, 

Baith  hungry,  weet,  and  cauld. 

As  Willie  he  gaed  down  the  toun, 
The  gentlemen  were  drinkin'; 

Some  bade  gie  Willie  a  glass,  a  glass, 
And  some  bade  him  gie  nane; 

Some  bade  gie  Willie  a  glass,  a  glass, 
TIk-  weary  heir  o'  Linne. 
z 
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As  Willie  he  cam'  up  the  toun, 

The  fishers  were  a  sittin'; 
Some  bade  gie  Willie  a  fish,  a  fish, 

Some  bade  gie  him  a  fin; 
Some  bade  gie  him  a  fish,  a  fish, 

And  let  the  palmer  gang. 

He  turned  him  richt  and  roun'  about, 

As  will  as  a  woman's  son; 
And  taen  his  cane  into  his  hand, 

And  on  his  way  to  Linne. 

His  nourrice  at  her  window  look'd, 

Beholding  dale  and  down, 
And  she  beheld  this  distress'd  young  man 

Come  walkin'  to  the  town. 

Come  here,  come  here,  Willie,  she  said, 

And  set  yoursel'  wi  me; 
I  hae  seen  you  in  better  days, 

And  in  jovial  companie. 

Gie  me  a  sheave  o'  your  bread,  nourrice, 

And  a  bottle  o'  your  wine, 
And  I'll  pay  you  it  a'  ower  again, 

When  I'm  the  laird  o'  Linne. 

Ye'se  got  a  sheave  o'  my  bread,  Willie, 

And  a  bottle  o'  my  wine, 
An'  ye'll  pay  me  when  the  sea's  gang  diy, 

But  ye'll  ne'er  be  heir  o'  Linne. 

Then  he  turned  him  richt  and  roun'  about, 

As  will  as  a  woman's  son; 
And  aff  he  set,  and  bent  his  way, 

And  straightway  came  to  Linne. 

But  when  he  came  to  that  castle, 

They  were  set  down  to  dine; 
A  score  o'  nobles  there  he  saw, 

Sat  drinking  at  the  wine. 

Then  some  bad'  gie  him  beef,  the  beer, 
And  some  bad'  gie  him  the  bane; 

And  some  bad'  gie  him  naething  at  a', 
But  let  the  palmer  gang. 
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Then  out  it  speake  the  new  came  laird, 

A  saucie  word  spak'  he; 
Put  roun'  the  cup,  gie  my  rival  a  sup, 

Lat  him  fare  on  his  way. 

Then  out  it  speaks  Sir  Ned  Magnew, 
Ane  o'  young  Willie's  kin; 

This  youth  was  ance  a  sprightlie  boy 
As  ever  lived  in  Linne. 

He  turned  him  richt  and  roun'  about, 
As  will  as  a  woman's  son; 

Then  minded  him  on  a  little  wee  key, 
That  his  mither  left  to  him. 

His  mither  left  him  this  little  wee  key 

A  little  before  she  deed; 
And  bad'  him  keep  this  little  wee  kee 

Till  he  was  in  maist  need. 

Then  forth  he  went,  an'  these  nobles  left, 

A'  drinkin'  in  the  room; 
Wi'  walkin'  rod  intill  his  land, 

He  walked  the  castle  roun'. 

There  he  found  out  a  little  door, 
For  there  the  wee  key  slippit  in; 

An'  there  he  got  as  muckle  red  gowd 
As  freed  the  lands  o'  Linne. 

Back  through  the  nobles  then  he  went, 

A  saucie  man  was  then; 
I'll  tak'  the  cup  frae  this  new-come  laird, 

For  he  ne'er  bad'  me  sit  doun. 

Then  out  it  speaks  the  new-come  laird, 
He  spak'  wi'  mock  an'  jeer, 

I'd  gie  a  seat  to  the  laird  o'  Linne, 
Sae  be  that  he  were  here. 

When  the  lands  o'  Linne  a  sellin'  were, 
A  men  said  they  were  free; 

This  lad  shall  hae  them  frae  me  this  day 
If  he'll  gie  the  third  pennie. 

I  tak'  ye  witness,  nobles  a', 

Gude  witnesses  ye'll  be; 
I'm  promis'd  the  lands  o'  Linne  this  day, 

If  I  gie  the  third  pennie. 
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Ye've  taen  us  witnesses,  Willie,  they  said, 

Gude  witnesses  we'll  be; 
Buy  the  lands  o'  Linne  who  likes, 

They'll  ne'er  be  bought  by  thee. 

He's  done  him  to  a  gamin'  table, 

For  it  stood  fair  and  clean ; 
There  he  tauld  doun  as  much  rich  gowd 

As  freed  the  lands  o'  Linne. 

Thus  having  done,  he  turn'd  about, 

A  saucie  man  was  he; 
Tak'  up  your  monie,  my  lad,  he  says, 

Tak'  up  your  third  pennie. 

Aft  hae  I  gane  wi'  barefeet  cauld, 

Likewise  wi'  legs  fu'  bare; 
And  mony  day  walked  at  these  yetts 

Wi'  muckle  dool  an'  care. 

But  now  my  sorrow's  past  and  gane, 

And  joy's  returned  to  me; 
And  here  I've  gowd  enough  forbye, 

Ahin'  this  third  pennie. 

As  Willie  he  gaed  doun  the  toun, 
There  he  craw'd  wonderous  crouse; 

He  ca'd  the  may  afore  them  a', 
The  nourrice  o'  the  house. 

Come  here,  come  here,  my  nurse,  he  says, 

I'll  pay  your  bread  and  wine; 
Seas  ebb  and  flow  as  they  wont  to  do, 

Yet  I'm"  the  laird  o'  Linne. 

An'  he  gaed  up  the  Gallowgate  port, 

His  hose  aboon  his  shoon; 
But  lang  ere  he  came  down  again 

Was  convoyed  by  lords  fifteen. 
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VIII. 

Cfte  JBrunfeartJ'jsS  &eg;ac». 

IN    THREE    PARTS. 

First,  giving  an  account  of  a  gentleman's  having  a  wild  son,  and  who,  foreseeing  he  would  come 
to  poverty,  had  a  cottage  built  with  one  door  to  it,  always  kept  fast ;  and  how,  on  his  dying  bed, 
he  charged  him  not  to  open  it  till  he  was  poor  and  slighted,  which  the  young  man  promised 
he  would  perform.  Secondly,  of  the  young  man's  pawning  his  estate  to  a  vintner,  who,  when 
poor,  kicked  him  out  of  doors;  when,  thinking  it  time  to  see  his  legacy,  he  broke  open  the 
cottage  door,  where,  instead  of  money,  he  found  a  gibbet  and  halter,  which  he  put  round  his 
neck,  and  jumping  off  the  stool,  the  gibbet  broke,  and  a  thousand  poi  .  Js  came  down  upon 
his  head,  which  lay  hid  in  the  ceiling.  Thirdly,  of  his  redeeming  his  estate,  and  fooling  the 
vintner  out  of  two  hundred  pounds ;  who,  for  being  jeered  by  his  neighbours,  cut  his  own 
throat.  And  lastly,  of  the  young  man's  reformation.  Very  proper  to  be  read  by  all  who  are 
given  to  drunkenness. 

[From  ■  Ancient  Poems,  Ballads,  and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry  of  England.'  Edited,  for  the 
Percy  Society,  by  J.  H.  Dixon,  Esq.] 

Young  people  all,  I  pray  draw  near, 
And  listen  to  my  ditty  here; 
Which  subject  shews  that  drunkenness 
Brings  many  mortals  to  distress. 

As,  for  example,  now  I  can 

Tell  you  of  one,  a  gentleman, 

Who  had  a  very  good  estate, 

His  earthly  travails  they  were  great. 

We  understand  he  had  one  son 
Who  a  lewd  wicked  race  did  run; 
He  daily  spent  his  father's  store, 
When  moneyless,  he  came  for  more. 

The  father,  oftentimes  with  tears, 
Would  this  alarm  sound  in  his  ears; 
Son !  thou  dost  all  my  comfort  blast 
And  thou  wilt  come  to  want  at  last. 

The  son  these  words  did  little  mind, 
To  cards  and  dice  he  was  inclined; 
Feeding  his  drunken  appetite 
In  taverns,  which  was  his  delight. 

The  father,  ere  it  was  too  late, 
He  had  a  project  in  his  pate, 
Before  his  aged  days  were  run, 
To  make  provision  for  his  son. 
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Near  to  his  house,  we  understand, 
He  had  a  waste  plat  of  land, 
Which  did  but  little  profit  yield, 
On  which  he  did  a  cottage  build. 

The  {Vise-Mail's  Project  was  its  name, 
There  were  few  windows  in  the  samej 
Only  one  door,  substantial  thing, 
Shut  by  a  lock,  went  by  a  spring. 

Soon  after  he  had  played  this  trick, 
It  was  his  lot  for  to  fall  sick; 
As  on  his  bed  he  did  lament, 
Then  for  his  drunken  son  he  sent. 

He  shortly  came  to  his  bed-side; 
Seeing  his  son,  he  thus  replied: 
I  have  sent  for  you  to  make  my  will, 
Which  you  must  faithfully  fulfil. 

In  such  a  cottage  is  one  door, 
Ne'er  open  it,  do  thou  be  sure, 
Until  thou  art  so  poor,  that  all 
Do  then  despise  you,  great  and  small. 

For,  to  my  grief,  I  do  perceive, 
When  I  am  dead,  this  life  you  live 
Will  soon  melt  all  thou  hast  away; 
Do  not  forget  these  words,  I  pray. 

When  thou  hast  made  thy  friends  thy  foes, 
Pawned  all  thy  lands,  and  sold  thy  clothes; 
Break  ope  the  door,  and  there  depend 
To  find  something  thy  griefs  to  end. 

Thus  having  spoke,  the  son  did  say, 
Your  dying  words  I  will  obey. 
Soon  after  this  his  father  dear 
Did  die,  and  buried  was,  we  hear. 


PART  ir. 

Now,  pray  observe  the  second  part, 
And  you  shall  hear  his  sottish  heart; 
lie  did  the  tavern  so  frequent, 
Till  he  three  hundred  pounds  had  spent. 
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This  being  done,  we  understand, 
He  pawned  the  deeds  of  all  his  land 
Unto  a  tavern-keeper,  who, 
When  poor  did  him  no  favour  shew. 

For  to  fulfil  his  father's  will, 
He  did  command  this  cottage  still: 
At  length  great  sorrow  was  his  share, 
Quite  moneyless,  with  garments  bare. 

Being  not  able  for  to  work, 
He  in  the  tavern  there  did  lurk; 
From  box  to  box,  among  rich  men, 
Who  oftentimes  reviled  him  then. 

To  see  him  sneak  so  up  and  down, 
The  vintner  on  him  he  did  frown; 
And  one  night  kicked  him  out  of  door, 
Charging  him  to  come  there  no  more. 

He  in  a  stall  did  lie  all  night, 
In  this  most  sad  and  wretched  plight; 
Then  thought  it  was  high  time  to  see 
His  father's  promised  legacy. 

Next  morning,  then,  opprest  with  woe, 
This  young  man  got  an  iron  crow, 
And,  as  in  tears  he  did  lament, 
Unto  this  little  cottage  went. 

When  he  the  door  had  open  got, 
This  poor,  distressed,  drunken  sot, 
Who  did  for  store  of  money  hope, 
He  saw  a  gibbet  and  a  rope. 

Under  this  rope  was  placed  a  stool, 
Which  made  him  look  just  like  a  fool; 
Crying,  Alas!  what  shall  I  do? 
Destruction  now  appears  in  view. 

As  my  father  foresaw  this  thing, 
What  sottishness  to  me  would  bring; 
As  moneyless,  and  free  of  grace, 
His  legacy  I  will  embrace. 

So  then,  opprest  with  discontent, 
Upon  the  stool  he  sighing  went, 
And  then  his  precious  lite  to  check, 
Did  place  the  rope  about  his  neck. 
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Crying,  Thou  God,  who  sitt'st  on  high, 
And  on  my  sorrow  casts  an  eye; 
Thou  knowest  that  I've  not  done  well, — 
Preserve  my  precious  soul  from  hell. 

'Tis  true  the  slighting  of  thy  grace, 
Has  hrought  me  to  this  wretched  case; 
And  as  through  folly  I'm  undone, 
I'll  now  eclipse  my  morning  sun. 

"When  he  with  sighs  these  words  had  spoke. 
Jumped  off,  and  down  the  gibbet  broke; 
In  falling,  as  it  plain  appears, 
Dropt  down  about  this  young  man's  ears, 

In  shining  gold,  a  thousand  pound! 
Which  made  the  blood  his  ears  surround: 
Though  in  amaze,  he  cried,  I'm  sure 
This  golden  salve  will  cure  the  sore. 

Blest  be  my  father,  then,  he  cried, 
Who  did  this  part  for  me  so  hide; 
And  while  I  do  alive  remain, 
I  never  will  get  drunk  again. 


PART  III. 

Now,  by  the  third  part  you  shall  hear, 
This  young  man,  as  it  doth  appear, 
With  care  he  then  secured  his  chink, 
And  to  this  vintner's  went  to  drink. 

When  the  proud  vintner  did  him  see, 
He  frowned  on  him  immediately, 
And  said,  Begone!  or  else  with  speed, 
I'll  kick  thee  out  of  doors,  indeed. 

Smiling,  the  young  man  he  did  say, 
Thou  cruel  knave!  tell  me,  I  pray, 
As  I  have  here  consumed  my  store, 
How  durst  thou  kick  me  out  of  door? 

To  me  thou  hast  been  too  severe; 
The  deeds  of  eight  score  pounds  a-year, 
I  pawned  them  for  three  hundred  pounds, 
That  T  spent  here; — why  make  such  frowns? 
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The  vintner  said  unto  him,  Sirrah! 
Bring  me  one  hundred  pounds  to-morrow, 
By  nine  o'clock, — take  them  again, 
So  get  you  out  of  doors  till  then. 

He  answered,  If  this  chink  I  bring, 
I  fear  thou  wilt  do  no  such  thing. 
He  said,  I'll  give  under  my  hand, 
A  note  that  I  to  this  will  stand. 

Having  the  note,  away  he  goes, 
And  straightway  went  to  one  of  those 
That  made  drink  when  moneyless, 
And  did  the  truth  to  him  confess. 

They  both  went  to  this  heap  of  gold, 
And  in  a  bag  he  fairly  told 
A  thousand  pounds,  in  yellow-boys, 
And  to  the  tavern  went  their  ways. 

This  bag  they  on  the  table  set, 
Making  the  vintner  for  to  fret, 
He  said,  Young  man,  this  will  not  do, 
For  I  was  but  in  jest  with  you. 

So  then  bespoke  the  young  man's  friend, 
Vintner!  thou  mayest  sure  depend, 
In  law  this  note  it  will  you  cast, 
And  he  must  have  his  land  at  last. 

This  made  the  vintner  to  comply; 
He  fetched  the  deeds  immediately. 
He  had  one  hundred  pounds,  and  then 
The  young  man  got  his  deeds  again. 

At  length  the  vintner  'gan  to  think 
How  he  was  fooled  out  of  his  chink; 
Said,  When  'tis  found  how  I  came  off, 
My  neighbours  will  mo  game  and  scoiF. 

So  to  prevent  their  noise  and  clatter, 
The  vintner  he,  to  mend  the  matter, 
In  two  days  after,  it  doth  appear, 
He  cut  his  throat  from  ear  tu  ear. 

Thus  he  untimely  left  the  world, 
That  to  this  young  man  proved  a  churl. 
Now  he  who  followed  drunkenness, 
Lives  sober  and  doth  lands  possess. 
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Instead  of  wasting  of  his  store 
As  formerly,  resolves  no  more 
To  act  the  same,  but  does,  indeed, 
Relieve  all  those  that  are  in  need. 

Let  all  young  men,  now,  for  my  sake, 
Take  care  how  they  such  havoc  make; 
For  drunkenness,  you  plain  may  see, 
Had  like  his  ruin  for  to  be. 


IX. 

Chilli  flovijct. 


[This  is  the  very  ancient  traditionary  ballad  which  was  first  printed  by  Mr.  Motherwell, 
in  his  '  Minstrelsy,  Ancient  and  Modern,'  Glasg.  1827,  verbatim  as  it  was  taken  down  from  the 
singing  of  widow  M'Cormick,  who,  at  that  date,  (January,  1825,)  resided  in  Westbrae-street 
of  Paisley.  '  With  much  deference  to  the  opinion  of  others  skilled  in  these  matters,  he  chal- 
lenged for  it,  in  point  of  antiquity,  a  precedence  far  above  any  of  its  fellows :  indeed,  in  his 
judgment,  it  has  every  appearance  of  being  the  prime  root  from  which  all  the  variations  of 
the  ballad  heretofore  known,  have  originated.' 

'  It  may  be  remarked,  too,'  he  says,  '  that  it  obviously  preserves  the  true  title  of  the  ballad, 
'  Morice'  and  '  Maurice'  being  evident  corruptions  of  '  Norice,'  a  nursling  or  foster,  corrup- 
tions which,  from  similarity  of  sound  in  the  enunciation,  can  easily  be  conceived  as  likely  ones 
into  which  reciters,  who  learn  by  the  ear,  are  exceedingly  apt  to  fall ;  and  corruptions  of 
which  the  experience  of  every  one  who  has  attempted  to  collect  these  interesting  monuments 
of  early  song,  can  furnish  ample  parallels.  Again,  its  clear,  straightforward,  rapid,  and 
succinct  narrative — its  extreme  simplicity  of  style  and  utter  destitution  of  all  ornament, 
argue  most  powerfully  in  behalf  of  the  primitiveness  and  authenticity  of  its  text.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  very  anatomy  of  a  perfect  ballad,  wanting  nothing  that  it  should  have,  and  having 
nothing  that  it  should  want.  By  testimony  of  a  most  unexceptionable  description — but  which 
it  would  be  tedious  here  to  detail — the  editor  can  distinctly  trace  this  ballad  as  existing  in  its 
present  shape  at  least  a  century  ago,  which  carries  it  decidedly  beyond  the  date  of  the  first 
printed  copy  of  Gil  Morice ;  and  this,  with  a  poem  which  has  been  preserved  but  by  oral 
tradition,  is  no  mean  positive  antiquity.  If  we  imagine  it  a  more  ancient  version  than  that 
contained  in  Dr.  Percy's  MS.,  our  solo  means  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  must  be 
derived  from  such  internal  t\  idence  as  the  ballad  itself  affords  ;  and,  both  versions  being  now 
before  the  reader,  he  is  enabled  to  judge  deliberately  for  himself,  and  to  form  his  own  opinion 
on  thai  which  many  will,  ere  this,  I  suspect,  have  deemed  a  very  unimportant  subject. 

'  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  ballad  is  exceedingly  rare  ;  and,  so  far  as  the 
editor  has  been  able  to  learn,  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  our  most  eminent  collectors  of 
traditionary  poetry.'] 

Child  Noryce  is  a  clever  young  man, 

He  wavers  wi'  the  wind; 
His  horse  was  silver  shod  before, 

With  the  beaten  gold  behind. 
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He  called  to  his  little  man  John, 

Saying,  "  You  don't  see  what  I  see; 
For  oh  yonder  I  see  the  very  first  woman, 

That  ever  loved  me. 

"  Here  is  a  glove,  a  glove,"  he  said, 

"  Lined  with  the  silver  grey; 
You  may  tell  her  to  come  to  the  merry  green  wood, 

To  speak  to  Child  Nory. 

"  Here  is  a  ring,  a  ring,"  he  says, 

"  Its  all  gold  but  the  stane; 
You  may  tell  her  to  come  to  the  merry  green  wood, 

And  ask  the  leave  o'  nane." 

"  So  well  do  I  love  your  errand,  my  master, 

But  far  better  do  I  love  my  life; 
O  would  ye  have  me  go  to  Lord  Barnard's  castel, 

To  betray  away  his  wife?" 

"  O  don't  I  give  you  meat,"  he  says, 

"  And  don't  I  pay  you  fee? 
How  dare  you  stop  my  errand."  he  says, 

"  My  orders  you  must  obey." 

Oh  when  he  came  to  Lord  Barnard's  castel, 

He  tinkled  at  the  ring; 
Who  was  as  ready  as  Lord  Barnard  himself,* 

To  let  this  little  boy  in. 

"  Here  is  a  glove,  a  glove,"  he  says, 

"  Lined  with  the  silver  grey; 
You  are  bidden  to  come  to  the  merry  green  wood, 

And  ask  the  leave  o'  nane." 

Lord  Barnard  he  was  standing  by, 

And  an  angry  man  was  he: 
"  Oh,  little  did  I  think  there  was  a  lord  in  this  world, 

My  lady  loved  but  me  !" 

Oh  he  dressed  himself  in  the  holland  smocks, 

And  garments  that  was  gay  ; 
And  he  is  away  to  the  merry  green  wood, 

To  speak  to  Child  Nory. 

*  This  unquestionably  should  bo  Lady  Barnard,  instead  of  her  lord,  see  third  stanza  under ; 
but  as  it  was  so  recited,  this  obvious  error  the  editor  did  not  conceive  himself  warranted  to 
correct,  more  especially  as  he  has  found  it  out  of  his  power  to  obtain  another  copy  of  the  ballad 
from  any  different  quarter, 
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Child  Noryce  sits  on  yonder  tree 

He  whistles  and  he  sings; 
"  O  wae  be  to  me,"  says  Child  Noryce, 

"  Yonder  my  mother  comes!" 

Child  Noryce  he  came  off  the  tree, 
His  mother  to  take  off  the  horse; 

"  Och,  alace,  alace,"  says  Child  Noryce, 
My  mother  was  ne'er  so  gross." 

Lord  Barnard  he  had  a  little  small  sword, 
That  hung  low  down  by  his  knee; 

He  cut  the  head  off  Child  Noryce, 
And  put  the  body  on  a  tree. 

And  when  he  came  to  his  castel, 

And  to  his  lady's  hall, 
He  threw  the  head  into  her  lap, 

Saying,  "  Lady,  there  is  a  ball  !" 

She  turned  up  the  bloody  head, 
She  kissed  it  frae  cheek  to  chin; 

"  Far  better  do  I  love  this  bloody  head, 
Than  all  my  royal  kin. 

"  When  I  was  in  my  father's  castell, 

In  my  virginitie; 
There  came  a  lord  into  the  north, 

Gat  Child  Noryce  with  me." 

"  O  wae  be  to  thee,  lady  Magarct,"  he  said, 
"  And  an  ill  death  may  you  die; 

For  if*  you  had  told  me  he  was  your  son, 
He  had  ne'er  been  slain  by  me." 
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X. 

Chitoc  USfaun'cc. 


['  This  13  the  set  of  the  ballad  to  which  Dr.  Percy  refers,  as  occurring  in  his  folio  MS.,  under 
the  title  of '  Childe  Maurice  ;'  and  it  has  been  printed  by  Mr.  Jamieson,  in  his  collection  from 
that  MS.  with  minute  fidelity,  who  thereby  hath  conferred  no  small  favour  on  the  lovers  of 
ancient  song.  As  it  is  not  only  a  curious  version  withal,  but  likewise  peculiarly  illustrative 
both  of  the  sets  which  have  gone  before,  and  of  that  one  which  gives  a  title  to  this  prolix 
argument ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  apology  will  be  necessary  for  presenting  it  here  to  the 
reader,  more  especially  as  the  valuable  collection  from  which  it  is  extracted  hath  not  been 
so  well  received  by  the  world  as  its  merits  deserve.' — Motiierwell.] 

Childe  Maurice  hunted  ithe  silven  wood 

he  hunted  it  round  about 

&  noebody  yl  he  found  theren 

nor  noebody  without 

and  tooke  his  silver  combe  in  his  hand 
to  kembe  his  yellow  lockes 

he  says  come  hither  thou  little  footpage 
yl  runneth  lowly  by  my  knee 
ffor  thou  shalt  goe  to  John  Steward's  wiffe 
&  pray  her  speake  wth  mee 

&  as  it  ffalls  out  many  times 

as  knotts  been  knitt  on  a  kell 

or  merchantmen  gone  to  leave  London 

either  to  buy  ware  or  sell 

and  grete  thou  doe  yl  ladye  well 
ever  so  well  ffroe  mee 

and  as  it  ffalls  out  many  times 

as  any  harte  can  thinke 

as  schoole  masters  are  in  any  schoole  house 

writting  with  pen  and  inke 

ffor  if  I  might  as  well  as  shee  may 
this  night  I  wold  wth  her  speake 

&  heere  I  send  a  mantle  of  greene 
as  greene  as  any  grasse 
and  bid  her  come  to  the  silver  wood 
to  hunt  wth  Childe  Maurice. 
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&  there  I  send  her  a  ring  of  gold 
a  ring  of  precyous  stone 
and  bid  her  come  to  the  silver  wood 
let  for  no  kind  of  man ; 

one  while  this  little  boy  he  yode 
another  while  he  ran 
until  he  came  to  John  Steward's  hall 
I  wis  he  never  blan 

and  of  nurture  the  child  had  good 
he  ran  up  hall  &  bower  ffree 
and  when  he  came  to  this  lady  ffaire 
sayes  God  you  save  and  see 

I  am  come  ffrom  Childe  Maurice 
a  message  unto  thee 
&  Childe  Maurice  he  greetes  you  well 
&  ever  soe  well  ffrom  me 

and  as  it  falls  out  oftentimes 

as  knotts  been  knitt  on  a  kell 

or  merchant  men  gone  to  leeve  London 

either  to  buy  or  sell 

&  as  oftentimes  he  greetes  you  well 
as  any  hart  can  thinke 
or  schoolemaster  in  any  schoole 
wryting  w'h  pen  and  inke 

&  heere  he  sends  a  mantle  of  greene 
as  greene  as  any  grasse 
&  he  bidds  you  come  to  the  silver  wood 
to  hunt  w,h  child  Maurice 

&  heere  he  sends  you  a  ring  of  gold 
a  ring  of  precyous  stone 
he  prayes  you  to  come  to  the  silver  wood 
let  for  no  kind  of  man 

now  peace  now  peace  thou  litle  fotpage 
ffor  Christe's  sake  I  pray  thee 
ffor  if  my  Lo  heare  one  of  those  words 
thou  must  be  hanged  hye 

John  Steward  stood  under  the  castle  wall 
&  he  wrote  the  words  every  one 
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&  he  called  unto  his  horsse  keeper 
make  readye  you  my  steede 
and  soe  he  did  to  his  Chamberlaine 
make  ready  then  my  weed 

&  he  cast  a  lease  upon  his  backe 
&  he  rode  to  the  silver  wood 
&  there  he  sought  all  about 
about  the  silver  wood 

&  there  he  found  him  Child  Maurice 
sitting  upon  a  blocke 
w*  a  silver  combe  in  his  hand 
kembing  his  yellow  locke 

he  sayes  how  now  how  now  Child  Maurice 
alacke  how  may  this  bee 
but  then  stood  by  him  Child  Maurice 
&  sayd  these  words  truly e 

I  do  not  know  your  ladye  he  said 
if  that  I  do  her  see 
ffor  thou  hast  sent  her  love  tokens 
more  now  then  2  or  3 

for  thou  hast  sent  her  a  mantle  of  greene 
as  greene  as  any  grasse 
&  bade  her  come  to  the  silver  wood 
to  hunt  wth  Childe  Maurice 

and  by  my  faith  now  Childe  Maurice 
the  tane  of  us  shall  dye 
now  by  my  troth  sayd  Child  Maurice 
&  that  shall  not  be  I 

but  he  pulled  out  a  bright  browne  sword 
&  dryed  it  on  the  grasse 
&  soe  fast  he  smote  at  John  Steward 
I  wis  he  never  rest 

then  hee  pulled  forth  his  bright  browne  sword 
&  dryed  itt  on  his  sleeve 
&  the  flirst  good  stroke  John  Steward  stroke 
Child  Maurice  head  he  did  cleeve 

&  he  pricked  it  on  his  sword's  poynt 
Avent  singing  there  beside 
and  he  rode  till  he  came  to  the  ladye  ffaire 
whereas  his  ladye  lyed 
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and  sayes  dost  thou  know  Child  Maurice  head 

iff  that  thou  dost  it  see 

and  llap  it  soft,  and  kisse  itt  offt 

ffor  thou  lovedst  him  better  than  mee 

but  when  shee  looked  on  Childe  Maurice  head 
shee  never  spake  words  but  three 
I  never  beare  noe  childe  but  one 
and  you  have  slain  him  trulye 

sayes  wicked  be  my  merry  men  all 
I  gave  meate  drink  and  clothe 
but  cold  they  not  have  holden  me 
when  I  was  in  all  that  wrath 

ffor  I  have  slaine  one  of  the  courteousest  knights 

that  ever  betrode  a  steede 

soe  have  I  done  one  of  the  fairest  ladyes 

that  ever  ware  womans  weede 


XL 

Che  fiovtrjcrn  ILortJ  antJ  Cruel  3ktu. 


[From  Buchan's  '  Gleanings  of  Scotch,  English,  and  Irish  scarce  old  Ballads.' 
rctcrhcad,  1825.] 

A  noble  lord  of  high  renown, 

Two  daughters  had,  the  eldest  brown, 

The  youngest  beautiful  and  fair, 

By  chance  a  noble  knight  came  there. 

Her  father  said,  kind  sir,  I  have 
Two  daughters,  which  do  you  crave? 
One  that  is  beautiful,  he  cried, 
The  noble  knight  he  then  replied: 

She's  young,  she's  beautiful  and  gay, 
And  is  not  to  be  given  away, 
But  as  jewels  are  bought  and  sold, 
She  shall  bring  me  her  weight  in  gold. 
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The  price  I  think  ye  need  not  grudge, 
Since  I  will  freely  give  as  much 
With  her  one  sister,  if  I  can 
Find  out  some  other  nobleman. 

With  that  bespoke  the  noble  knight, 
I'd  sooner  have  the  beauty  bright, 
At  that  vast  rate,  renowned  lord, 
Than  the  other  with  a  vast  reward. 

So  then  the  bargain  it  was  made, 
But  ere  the  money  could  be  paid, 
He  had  it  of  a  wealthy  Jew, 
The  sum  so  lai'ge,  the  writings  drew 

That  if  he  failed,  or  missed  the  day, 
So  many  ounces  he  should  pay 
Of  his  own  flesh,  instead  of  gold; 
All  was  agreed,  the  sum  was  told. 

So  he  returned  immediately 
Unto  the  Lord,  where  he  did  buy 
His  daughter  fine,  I  do  declare, 
And  paid  him  down  the  money  there. 

He  bought  her  there  it  is  well  known 
Unto  mankind,  she  was  his  own, 
By  her  a  son  he  did  enjoy, 
A  sweet  and  comely  handsome  boy. 

At  length  the  time  cf  pay  was  near, 
When  the  knight  did  begin  to  fear, 
He  dreaded  much  the  cruel  Jew, 
Because  the  money  it  was  due. 

His  lady  asked  him  why  he  grieved? 
He  said,  my  jewel,  I  received 
Such  sum  of  money  of  a  Jew, 
And  now  the  money  it  is  due. 

And  now  the  day  of  payment  's  come, 
I'm  sure  I  cannot  pay  the  sura, 
He'll  have  my  flesh  weight  for  weight, 
Which  makes  my  grief  and  sorrow  great. 

Hush,  never  fear  him,  she  x'eplied, 
We'll  cross  the  raging  ocean  wide, 
And  so  secure  you  from  the  fate: 
To  her  request  he  yielded  straight. 

A  A 

Then  having  passed  the  raging  seas, 
They  travelled  on.  till  by  degrees 
Unto  the  German  court  they  came, 
The  knight,  his  son,  and  comely  dame. 

Unto  the  Emperor  he  told 
His  story  of  the  sum  of  gold, 
That  he  had  borrowed  of  a  Jew, 
And  that  for  fear  of  death  he  flew. 

The  Emperor  he  did  erect 
A  court  for  them,  and  showed  respect 
Unto  his  guests,  because  they  came 
From  Britain,  that  blest  land  of  fame. 

As  here  he  lived  in  delight, 
A  Dutch  lord  told  our  English  knight, 
That  he  a  ton  of  gold  would  lay, 
He  could  enjoy  his  lady  gay. 

From  her  the  lord  he  was  to  bring 
A  rich  and  costly  diamond  ring, 
That  was  to  prove  and  testify 
How  he  did  with  his  lady  lie. 

He  tries,  but  never  could  obtain 
Her  favour,  but  with  high  disdain 
She  did  defy  his  base  intent; 
So  to  her  chambermaid  he  went, 

And  told  her  if  she  would  but  steal 
Her  lady's  ring,  and  to  conceal 
The  same,  and  bring  it  to  him  straight, 
She  should  enjoy  a  fine  estate. 

Tn  hopes  of  such  a  fine  reward, 
The  ring  she  stole,  then  the  Dutch  lord 
Did  take  it  to  the  noble  knight, 
"Who  almost  swooned  at  the  sight. 

Home  he  goes  to  the  lady  straight. 
Meeting  her  at  the  palace  gate, 
He  flung  her  headlong  into  the  mote, 
And  left  her  there  to  sink  or  float. 

Soon  after  that,  in  clothes  of  green, 
She  like  a  warlike  knight  was  seen, 
And  in  most  gallant  gay  deport 
She  rode  unto  the  Emperor's  court. 
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Now  when  the  Emperor  beheld 
Her  brave  deportment,  he  was  filled 
With  admiration  at  the  sight, 
Who  called  herself  an  English  knight. 

The  Emperor  then  did  reply, 
We  have  an  English  knight  to  die 
For  drowning  of  his  lady  gay; 
Quoth  she,  I'd  see  him  if  I  may. 

'Twas  granted,  so  to  him  she  came, 
And  calling  of  him  by  his  name, 
She  said,  kind  sir,  be  of  good  cheer, 
Your  friend  I'll  be,  you  need  not  fear. 

She  to  the  Emperor  did  ride, 
And  said,  now  let  this  cause  be  tried 
Once  more,  for  I've  a  mind  to  save 
This  noble  gallant  from  the  grave. 

It  being  done,  the  court  was  set, 

The  Dutch  lord  came,  seeming  to  fret, 

About  the  ring  seeming  to  fear, 

How  truth  would  make  his  shame  appear. 

And  so  it  did,  and  soon  they  call 
The  maid,  who  on  her  knees  did  fall 
Before  the  court,  and  did  confess 
The  Dutch  lord's  unworthiness. 

The  Court  replied,  is  it  so? 
The  lady,  too,  for  aught  we  know, 
May  be  alive,  therefore  we'll  stay 
The  sentence  till  another  day. 

Now  the  Dutch  lord  gave  him  a  ton 
Of  gold,  which  he  had  justly  won, 
And  so  he  did  with  shame  and  grief, 
And  thus  the  knight  obtained  relief. 

The  Dutch  lord  to  revenge  the  spite 
Upon  our  noble  English  knight, 
Did  send  a  letter  out  of  hand, 
And  so  the  Jew  did  understand, 

I  low  he  was  in  a  German  court, 
So  here  upon  this  good  report, 
The  Jew  has  crost  the  ocean  wide, 
Resolving  to  be  satisfied. 

A  A   2 

Soon  as  e'er  he  fixed  his  eyes, 
Unto  the  knight  in  wrath  he  cries, 
Your  hand  and  seal  I  pray  behold, 
Your  flesh  I'll  have  instead  of  gold. 

Said  the  noble  knight  in  green, 
May  not  your  articles  be  seen? 
Yes  that  they  may,  replied  the  Jew, 
And  I'm  resolved  to  have  my  due. 

So  then  the  knight  began  to  read, 
At  length  she  said,  I  find  indeed 
Nothing  but  flesh  you  are  to  have, 
Answers  the  Jew,  that's  all  I  crave. 

The  poor  distressed  knight  was  brought. 
The  bloody  minded  Jew  he  thought 
That  day  to  be  revenged  on  him, 
And  part  his  flesh  from  every  limb. 

The  knight  in  green  said,  Mr.  Jew, 
There's  nothing  else  but  flesh  your  due, 
Then  see  no  drop  of  blood  you  shed, 
For  if  you  do,  off  goes  your  head. 

Pray  take  your  due  with  all  my  heart, 
But  with  his  blood  I  will  not  part. 
With  that  the  Jew  sneaked  away, 
And  had  not  one  word  more  to  say. 

No  sooner  were  these  troubles  past, 
But  his  wife's  father  came  at  last, 
Kesolving  for  to  have  his  life, 
For  drowning  his  beloved  wife. 

Over  the  seas  her  father  brought 
Many  brave  horses,  one  wras  bought 
By  tlie  pretended  knight  in  green, 
Which  was  the  best  that  e'er  was  seen, 

So  to  the  German  court  he  came, 
Declaring  such  a  one  by  name 
Had  drowned  his  fair  daughter  dear, 
And  ought  to  die  a  death  severe. 

They  brought  him  from  the  prison  then, 
Guarded  by  many  armed  men, 
Unto  the  place  where  he  must  die, 
And  the  young  knight  was  standing  by. 
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Then  from  her  side  her  sword  she  drew, 
And  run  her  gelding  through  and  through. 
Her  father  said,  why  do  you  so? 
I  may,  it  is  my  own,  you  know. 

You  sold  your  gelding,  'tis  well  known, 
I  bought  it,  making  it  my  own, 
And  may  do  what  I  please  with  it; 
And  then  to  her  he  did  submit. 

Here  is  a  man  arraigned  and  cast, 
And  brought  to  suffer  death  at  last, 
Because  your  daughter  dear  he  slew, 
What  if  he  did,  what's  that  to  you? 

You  had  your  money  when  you  sold 
Your  daughter  for  her  weight  in  gold; 
Wherefore  he  might,  it  is  well  known, 
Do  what  he  pleased  with  his  own. 

So  having  changed  her  garments  green, 
And  dressed  herself  like  a  fair  queen, 
Her  father  and  her  husband  straight 
Both  knew  her,  and  their  joys  were  great 

Soon  they  did  carry  the  report 
Unto  the  famous  German  court, 
How  the  renowned  English  knight 
Had  found  his  charming  lady  bright. 

So  the  Emperor  and  the  lords  of  fame, 
With  cheerful  hearts  they  did  proclaim 
An  universal  joy  to  see 
His  lady's  life  at  liberty. 
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XII. 

OH, 

A  RELATION  OF  A  YOUNG  MAN,  WHO,  A  MONTH  AFTER  HIS  DEATH, 
APPEARED  TO  HIS  SWEETHEART,  AND  CARRIED  HER  BEHIND  HIM 
FORTY  MILES  IN  TWO  HOURS  TIME,  AND  WAS  NEVER  SEEN  AFTER 
BUT  IN  THE  GRAVE. 

To  the  Tune  of '  My  Bleeding  Heart.' 

[From  a  Broadside  in  the  Roxburghe  Collection,  British  Museum.     '  Printed  by  and  fur 
A.M.,  and  sold  by  the  Booksellers  of  Pye-Corner  and  London-Bridge.'] 

A  m'onder  stranger  ne'er  was  known 
Then  what  I  now  shall  treat  upon. 
In  Suffolk  there  did  lately  dwell 
A  farmer  rich  and  known  full  well. 

He  had  a  daughter  fair  and  bright, 
On  whom  he  placed  his  chief  delight, 
Her  beauty  was  beyond  compare, 
She  was  both  virtuous  and  fair. 

There  was  a  young  man  living  by, 
Who  was  so  charmed  with  her  eye, 
That  he  could  never  be  at  rest, 
He  was  with  love  so  much  possest. 

He  made  addresses  to  her,  and  she 
Did  grant  him  love  immediately; 
But  when  her  father  came  to  here, 
He  parted  her  and  her  poor  dear. 

Forty  miles  distant  was  she  sent 
Up  to  his  brother's  with  intent, 
That  she  should  there  so  long  remain 
Till  she  had  changed  her  mind  again. 

Hereat  this  young  man  sadly  grieved, 
But  knew  not  how  to  be  relieved, 
He  sighed  and  sob'd  continually 
That  his  true  love  he  could  not  see. 

She  by  no  means  could  to  him  send 
Who  was  her  hearts  espoused  friend, 
She  sighed,  she  grieved,  but  all  in  vain, 
For  she  confined  must  still  remain. 


He  mourned  so  much  that  doctors  art 
Could  give  no  ease  unto  Lis  heart, 
"Who  was  so  strangely  terrified, 
That  in  short  time  for  love  he  dyht. 

She  that  from  him  was  sent  away, 
Knew  nothing  of  his  dying  day, 
But  constant  still  she  did  remain, 
To  love  the  dead  was  then  in  vain. 

After  he  had  in  grave  been  laid 
A  month  or  more,  unto  this  maid 
He  comes  about  middle  of  the  night 
Who  joyed  to  see  her  hearts  delight. 

Her  father's  horse  which  well  she  knew, 
Her  mother's  hood  and  safeguard  too, 
He  brought  with  him  to  testifie 
Her  parents  order  he  came  by. 

Which  when  her  unckle  understood, 
He  hop't  it  would  be  for  her  good, 
And  gave  consent  to  her  straightway, 
That  with  him  she  should  come  away. 

When  she  was  got  her  love  behind. 
They  pass'd  as  swift  as  any  wind, 
That  in  two  hours  or  little  more 
He  brought  her  to  her  father's  door. 

But  as  they  did  this  great  haste  make 
He  did  complain  his  head  did  ake, 
Her  handkerchief  she  then  took  out 
And  tyed  the  same  his  head  about. 

And  unto  him  she  thus  did  say, 
Thou  art  as  cold  as  any  clay; 
When  we  come  home  a  fire  wee'l  have, 
But  little  dreamt  he  went  to  grave. 

Soon  were  they  at  her  father's  door, 
And  after  she  ne'r  see  him  more; 
Be  set  the  horse  up  then  he  said, 
And  there  he  set  this  harmless  maid. 

She  knockt,  and  straight  a  man  he  cryed, 
Whose  there,  'tis  I,  she  then  replyed, 
Who  wondred  much  her  voice  to  hear, 
And  was  posscst  with  dread  and  fear. 


Her  father  be  did  tell,  and  then 
He  stared  like  an  affrighted  man. 
Down  stairs  he  ran,  and  when  he  see  her, 
Cry'd  out  my  child  how  cam'st  thou  here? 

Pray,  sir,  did  not  you  send  for  me 
By  such  a  messenger  said  she? 
Which  made  his  hair  stand  on  his  head, 
As  knowing  well  that  he  was  dead. 

Where  is  he?  then  to  her  he  said, 
He's  in  the  stable,  quoth  the  maid. 
Go  in,  said  he,  and  go  to  bed, 
I'le  see  the  horse  well  littered. 

He  stared  about,  and  there  could  hec 
No  shape  of  any  mankind  see, 
But  found  his  horse  all  on  a  sweat, 
Which  made  him  in  a  deadly  fret. 

His  daughter  he  said  nothing  too, 
Nor  no  one  else  though  well  they  know, 
That  he  was  dead  a  month  before, 
For  fear  of  grieving  her  full  sore. 

Her  father  to  his  father  went, 
Who  was  deceased,  with  this  intent, 
To  tell  him  what  his  daughter  said. 
So  both  came  back  unto  this  maid. 

They  ask'd  her  and  she  still  did  say 
'Twas  he  that  then  brought  her  away, 
Which  when  they  heard  they  were  amazed, 
And  on  each  other  strangely  gaz'd. 

A  handkerchief  she  said  she  tyed 
About  his  head  and  that  they  tryed, 
The  sexton  they  did  speak  unto 
That  he  the  grave  would  then  undoc. 

Affrighted  then  they  did  behold 
His  body  turning  into  mould; 
And  though  he  had  a  month  been  dead 
This  kerchief  was  about  his  head. 

This  thing  unto  her  then  they  told, 
And  the  whole  truth  they  unfold; 
She  was  thereat  so  terrified, 
And  griev'd,  she  quickly  after  dyed. 
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Part  not  true  love  you  rich  men  then, 
But  if  they  be  right  honest  men, 
Your  daughter's  love  give  them  their  way, 
For  force  oft  breeds  their  lives  decay. 


XIII. 
JHr  SfamcS  tijc  %o$c. 

[From  Motherwell's  '  Minstrelsy.'] 

O  heard  ye  o'  Sir  James  the  Rose, 
The  young  heir  o'  Buleighan? 

For  he  has  killed  a  gallant  squire, 
And  his  friends  are  out  to  take  him. 

Now  he's  gone  to  the  house  of  Marr, 
Where  the  Nourice  was  his  leman ; 

To  seek  his  dear  he  did  repair, 
Thinking  she  would  befriend  him. 

'  Where  are  ye  going,  Sir  James?'  she  says; 

'  Or  where  now  are  you  riding?' 
*  Oh,  I  am  bound  to  a  foreign  land, 
For  now  I'm  under  hiding. 

Where  shall  I  go,  where  shall  I  run, 

Where  shall  I  go  to  hide  me? 
For  1  have  kill'd  a  gallant  squire, 

And  they're  seeking  to  slay  me.' 

'  0  go  ye  down  to  yon  ale-house 
And  I'll  there  pay  your  lawin'; 
And  if  I  be  a  maiden  true, 
I'll  meet  you  in  the  dawin'.' 

'  I'll  no  go  down  to  yon  ale-house 
For  you  to  pny  my  lawin'; 
There's  forty  shillings  for  one  supper, 
I'll  stay  in't  till  the  dawin'.' 
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He  turned  him  richt  and  round  about, 
And  rowed  him  in  his  brechan; 

And  he  has  gone  to  tak'  a  sleep, 
In  the  lowlands  o'  Buleighan. 

He  had  not  weel  gone  out  o'  sight, 

Nor  was  he  past  Milstrethen, 
Till  four-and-twenty  belted  knights 

Came  riding  ower  the  Lethan. 

'  O  have  ye  seen  Sir  James  the  Rose, 
The  young  heir  of  Buleighan? 
For  he  has  killed  a  gallant  squire, 
And  we're  sent  out  to  tak'  him.' 

'  O  I  have  seen  Sir  James,'  she  says; 

'  For  he  passed  by  here  on  Monday : 
If  the  steed  be  swift  that  he  rides  on, 
He's  past  the  hichts  o'  Lundie.' 

As  they  rode  on  man  after  man, 
Then  she  cried  out  behind  them, 
c  If  you  do  seek  Sir  James  the  Rose, 
I'll  tell  you  where  you'll  find  him.' 

'  Seek  ye  the  bank  abune  the  mill, 
In  the  lowlands  of  Buleighan; 
And  there  you'll  find  Sir  James  the  Rose, 
Lying  sleeping  in  his  brechan. 

Ye  must  not  awake  him  out  of  sleep, 
Nor  yet  must  you  affright  him; 

Till  you  drive  a  dart  quite  through  his  heart, 
And  through  his  body  pierce  him.' 

They  sought  the  bank  abune  the  mill, 

In  the  lowlands  of  Buleighan, 
And  there  they  found  Sir  James  the  Rose, 

Lying  sleeping  in  his  brechan. 

Up  then  spake  Sir  John  the  Graeme, 

Who  had  the  charge  a-keeping, 

'  It  shall  ne'er  be  said,  dear  gentlemen, 

We  killed  him  when  a-sleeping.' 

They  seized  his  broad  sword  and  his  targe, 

And  closely  him  surrounded; 
And  when  he  wakened  out  of  sleep, 

His  senses  were  confounded. 
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'  O  pardon,  pardon,  gentlemen — 

Have  mercy  now  upon  me.' 
'  Such  as  you  gave,  such  you  shall  have: 

And  so  we  fall  upon  thee.' 

'  Donald,  my  man,  wait  me  upon, 
And  I'll  gie  you  my  brechan : 
And  if  you  stay  here  till  I  die, 
You'll  get  my  trews  of  tartan. 

There  is  fifty  pounds  in  my  pocket, 

Besides  my  trews  and  brechan, 
Ye'll  get  my  watch  and  diamond  ring, 

And  take  me  to  Loch  Largan.' 

Now  they've  ta'en  out  his  bleeding  heart, 

And  stuck  it  on  a  speir; 
Then  took  it  to  the  house  o'  Marr, 

And  gave  it  to  his  deir. 

But  when  she  saw  his  bleeding  heart, 

She  was  like  one  distracted, 
She  wrung  her  hands,  and  tore  her  hair, 

Crying,  '  O  what  have  I  acted! 

It's  for  your  sake,  Sir  James  the  Rose, 

That  my  poor  heart's  a  breaking; 
Cursed  be  the  day  I  did  thee  betray, 

Thou  brave  knight  o'  Buleighan!' 

Then  up  she  rose,  and  forth  she  goes; 

And  in  that  fatal  hour, 
She  bodily  was  borne  away, 

And  never  was  seen  more. 

But  where  she  went  was  never  kent; 

And  so,  to  end  the  matter, 
A  traitor's  end  you  may  depend 

Can  never  be  no  better. 
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XIV. 

CIjc  fcattt*  of  ©tttriwmnu. 


[From  '  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.'  '  The  following  edition  of  the  Battle  of  Otter- 
bourne  is  essentially  different  from  that  which  is  published  in  the  '  Reliques  of  Ancient 
Poetry,"  and  is  obviously  of  Scottish  composition.  The  ballad  published  in  the  '  Reliques'  is 
avowedly  an  English  production  ;  and  the  author,  with  a  natural  partiality,  leans  to  the  side 
of  his  countrymen  ;  yet  that  ballad,  or  some  one  similar,  modified  probably  by  national  pre- 
judice, must  have  been  current  in  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  James  VI. :  for  Godscroft,  in 
treating  of  this  battle,  mentions  its  having  been  the  subject  of  popular  song,  and  proceeds 
thus  :  '  But  that  which  is  commonly  sung  of  '  the  Hunting  of  Cheviot'  seemeth  indeed 
poetical,  and  a  mere  fiction,  perhaps,  to  stir  up  virtue  ;  yet  a  fiction  whereof  there  is  no 
mention,  either  in  the  Scottish  or  English  Chronicle.  Neither  are  the  songs  that  are  made 
of  them  both  one  ;  for  the  '  Scots  Song  made  of  Otterbourne'  telleth  the  time  about  Lammas ; 
and  also  the  occasion,  to  take  preys  out  of  England  ;  also  the  dividing  the  armies  betwixt 
the  Earls  of  Fife  and  Douglas,  and  their  several  journeys,  almost  as  in  the  authentic  history.' 

I  cannot  venture  to  assert  that  the  stanzas  here  published  belong  to  the  ballad  alluded  to 
by  Godscroft ;  but  they  come  much  nearer  to  his  description  than  the  copy  published  in  lie 
first  edition,  which  represented  Douglas  as  falling  by  the  poniard  of  a  faithless  page.  Yet  we 
learn  from  the  same  author,  that  the  story  of  the  assassination  was  not  without  foundation  in 
tradition ;  though  it  seems  to  have  no  other  l.ut  the  common  desire  of  assigning  some  remote 
and  extraordinary  cause  for  the  death  of  a  great  man.  The  following  ballad  is  also  inaccurate 
in  many  other  particulars,  and  is  much  shorter  and  more  indistinct  than  that  printed  in  the 
'Relumes,'  although  many  verses  are  almost  the  same.  Hotspur,  for  instance,  is  called  Earl 
Percy,  a  title  he  never  enjoyed.  Neither  was  Douglas  buried  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  in 
Melrose  Abbey,  where  his  tomb  is  still  shown. 

'  This  song  was  first  published  from  Mr.  Herd's  '  Collection  of  Scottish  Songs  and  Ballads,' 
Edin.  1774,  2  vols,  octavo ;  but  two  recited  copies  have  fortunately  been  obtained  from  the 
recitation  of  old  persons  residing  at  the  head  of  Ftlrick  forest,  by  which  the  story  is  brought 
out,  and  completed  in  a  manner  much  more  correspondent  to  the  true  history.'— Scott.] 

It  fell  about  the  Lammas  tide, 

When  the  muir-men  win  their  hay, 

The  doughty  earl  of  Douglas  rode 
Into  England  to  catch  a  prey. 

He  chose  the  Gordons  and  the  Graemes, 
With  them  the  Lindesays,  light  and  gay ; 

But  the  Jardines  wald  not  with  him  ride, 
And  they  rue  it  to  this  day. 

And  he  has  burn'd  the  dales  of  Tyne, 

And  part  of  Bambrough  shire; 
And  three  good  towers  on  Roxburgh  felis, 

He  left  them  all  on  fire. 


And  he  march'd  up  to  Newcastle, 
And  rode  it  round  about; 

*  O  wha's  the  lord  of  this  castle, 
Or  wha's  the  lady  o't?' 
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But  up  spake  proud  Lord  Percy,  then, 

And  O  but  he  spake  hie! 
'  I  am  the  lord  of  this  castle, 

My  wife's  the  lady  gay.' 

'  If  thou'rt  the  lord  of  this  castle, 

Sae  weel  it  pleases  me! 
For,  ere  I  cross  the  border  fells, 

The  tane  of  us  shall  die.' 

He  took  a  lang  spear  in  his  hand, 

Shod  with  the  metal  free, 
And  for  to  meet  the  Douglas  there, 

He  rode  right  furiouslie. 

But  0  how  pale  his  lady  look'd 

Frae  aff  the  castle  wa', 
When  down,  before  the  Scottish  spear, 

She  saw  proud  Percy  fa'. 

*  Had  we  twa  been  upon  the  green 

And  never  an  eye  to  see, 
I  wad  hae  had  you  flesh  and  fell; 

But  your  sword  sail  gae  wi'  me.' 

'  But  gae  ye  up  to  Otterbourne, 

And  wait  there  day  is  three; 
And,  if  I  come  not  ere  three  dayis  end, 

A  fause  knight  ca'  ye  me.' 

'  The  Otter  bourne's  a  bonnie  burn; 

'Tis  pleasant  there  to  be; 
But  there  is  nought  at  Otterbourne, 

To  feed  my  men  and  me. 

The  deer  rins  wild  on  hill  and  dale, 

The  birds  fly  wild  from  tree  to  tree; 
But  there  is  neither  bread  nor  cale, 

To  fend  my  men  and  me. 

Yet  I  will  stay  at  Otterbourne, 

Where  you  shall  welcome  be; 
And,  if  ye  come  not  at  three  dayis  end, 

A  fause  lord  I'll  ca'  thee.' 

'  Thither  will  I  come,'  proud  Percy  said, 

'  By  the  might  of  Our  Ladye!' 
'  There  will  I  bide  thee,'  said  the  Douglas, 

'  My  trowth  I  plight  to  thee.' 
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They  lighted  high  on  Ottcrhourne, 

Upon  the  bent  sae  brown ; 
They  lighted  high  on  Otterbourne, 

And  threw  their  pallions  down. 

And  he  that  had  a  bonnie  boy, 

Sent  out  his  horse  to  grass; 
And  he  that  had  not  a  bonnie  boy, 

His  ain  servant  he  was. 

But  up  then  spake  a  little  page, 
Before  the  peep  of  dawn — 

•  0  waken  ye,  waken  ye,  my  good  lord, 

For  Percy's  hard  at  hand.' 

1  Ye  lie,  ye  lie,  ye  liar  loud! 

Sae  loud  I  hear  ye  lie: 
For  Percy  had  no  men  yestreen, 

To  dight  my  men  and  me. 

But  I  hae  dream'd  a  dreary  dream, 

Beyond  the  Isle  of  Sky; 
I  saw  a  dead  man  win  a  fight, 

And  I  think  that  man  was  I.' 

He  belted  on  his  good  braid  sword, 

And  to  the  field  he  ran; 
But  he  forgot  the  helmet  good, 

That  should  have  kept  his  brain. 

When  Percy  wi'  the  Douglas  met, 

I  wat  he  was  fu  fain! 
They  swakked  their  swords,  till  sair  they  swat, 

And  the  blood  ran  down  like  rain. 

But  Percy  with  his  good  broad  sword, 

That  could  so  sharply  wound, 
Has  wounded  Douglas  on  the  brow, 

Till  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

Then  he  call'd  on  his  little  foot-page, 

And  said — '  Run  speedilie, 
And  fetch  my  ain  dear  sister's  son, 

Sir  Hugh  Montgomery.' 

•  My  nephew  good,'  the  Douglas  said, 

'  What  recks  the  death  of  ane! 
Last  night  I  dream'd  a  dreary  dream, 
And  I  ken  the  day's  thy  ain. 
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'My  wound  is  deep;  I  fain  would  sleep; 

Take  thou  the  vanguard  of  the  three, 
And  hide  me  by  the  braken  bush, 

That  grows  on  yonder  lilye  lee. 

'  O  bury  me  by  the  braken  bush, 

Beneath  the  blooming  briar, 
Let  never  living  mortal  ken, 

That  ere  a  kindly  Scot  lies  here.' 

He  lifted  up  that  noble  lord, 

Wi'  the  saut  tear  in  his  e'e; 
He  hid  him  in  the  braken  bush, 

That  his  merrie  men  might  not  see. 

The  moon  was  clear,  the  day  drew  near, 

The  spears  in  flinders  flew, 
But  mony  a  gallant  Englishman 

Ere  day  the  Scotsmen  slew. 

The  Gordons  good,  in  English  blood, 
They  steep 'd  their  hose  and  shoon; 

The  Lindsays  flew  like  fire  about, 
Till  all  the  fray  was  done. 

The  Percy  and  Montgomery  met, 

That  either  of  other  were  fain; 
They  swakked  swords,  and  they  twa  swat, 

And  aye  the  blude  ran  down  between. 

'  Yield  thee,  0  yield  thee,  Percy !'  he  said, 

'  Or  else  I  vow  I'll  lay  thee  low !' 
'  Whom  to  shall  I  yield,'  said  Earl  Percy, 
Now  that  I  see  it  must  be  so?' 

*  Thou  shalt  not  yield  to  lord  nor  loun, 

Nor  yet  shalt  thou  yield  to  me; 
But  yield  thee  to  the  braken  bush, 

That  grows  upon  yon  lilye  lee!' 

'  I  will  not  yield  to  a  braken  bush, 

Nor  yet  will  I  yield  to  a  briar; 
But  I  would  yield  to  Earl  Douglas, 

Or  Sir  Hugh  the  Montgomery,  if  he  were  hero. 

As  soon  as  he  knew  it  was  Montgomery, 
He  struck  his  sword's  point  in  the  gronde; 

And  the  Montgomery  was  a  courteous  knigh', 
And  quickly  took  him  by  the  honde. 
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This  deed  was  done  at  Otteibourne, 
About  the  breaking  of  the  day; 

Earl  Douglas  was  buried  at  the  braken  bush, 
And  the  Percy  led  captive  away. 


XV. 

Cft«  Sfolti)  aosihafofe. 

[From  Motherwell's  «  Minstrelsy.'] 


"  O  well  is  me  my  Jolly  Goshawk, 

That  ye  can  speak  and  flee; 
For  ye  can  carry  a  love  letter 

To  my  true  love  from  me." 

"  O  how  can  I  carry  a  letter  to  her, 

When  her  I  do  not  know  ? 
I  bear  the  lips  to  her  never  spak, 

And  the  eyes  that  she  never  saw." 

"  The  thing  of  my  love's  face  that's  white, 

Is  that  of  dove  or  maw; 
The  thing  of  my  love's  face  that's  red, 

Is  like  blood  shed  on  snaw. 

And  when  you  come  to  the  castell, 

Light  on  the  bush  of  ash; 
And  sit  you  there  and  sing  our  loves. 

As  she  comes  from  the  mass. 

And  when  she  gaes  into  the  house, 

Sit  ye  upon  the  whin; 
And  sit  you  there  and  sing  our  loves 

As  she  goes  out  and  in." 

And  when  he  flew  to  that  castell, 

He  lighted  on  the  ash; 
And  there  he  sat  and  sung  their  loves, 

As  she  came  from  the  mass. 
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And  when  she  went  into  the  house, 

He  flew  unto  the  whin ; 
And  there  he  sat  and  sung  their  loves, 

As  she  went  out  and  in. 

"  Come  hitherward  my  maidens  all, 

And  sip  red  wine  anon, 
Till  I  go  to  my  west  window, 

And  hear  a  birdie's  moan." 

She  is  gone  unto  her  west  window, 

And  fainly  aye  it  drew, 
And  soon  into  her  white  silk  lap 

The  bird  the  letter  threw. 

"  Yere  bidden  send  your  love  a  send, 

For  he  has  sent  you  twa; 
And  tell  him  where  he  can  see  you, 

Or  he  cannot  live  ava." 

"  I  send  him  the  rings  from  my  white  finger 

The  garlands  off*  my  hair; 
I  send  him  the  heart  that's  in  my  breast, 

What  would  my  love  have  mair; 
And  at  the  fourth  kirk  in  fair  Scotland, 

Ye'll  bid  him  meet  me  there." 

She  hied  her  to  her  father  dear, 

As  fast  as  gang  could  she; 
"  An  asking,  an  asking,  my  father  dear, 

An  asking  ye  grant  me, 
That  if  I  die  in  fair  England, 

In  Scotland  gar  bury  me. 

At  the  first  kirk  of  fair  Scotland, 

You  cause  the  bells  be  rung; 
At  the  second  kirk  of  fair  Scotland, 

You  cause  the  mass  be  sung; 

At  the  third  kirk  of  fair  Scotland. 

You  deal  gold  for  my  sake; 
And  at  the  fourth  kirk  of  fair  Scotland, 

O  !  there  you'll  bury  me  at. 

And  now  my  tender  father  dear, 

This  asking  grant  you  me." 
"  Your  asking  is  but  small,"  he  said, 

Weel  granted  shall  it  be." 

[The  lady  asks  the  same  boon  and  receives  a  similar  answer,  first  from  her 
mother,  then  from  her  sister,  and  lastly  from  her  seven  brothers] 

n  b 
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Then  down  as  dead  that  lady  dropped 

Beside  her  mother's  knee; 
Then  out  it  spak  an  an  Id  witch  wife, — 

By  the  fire-side  sat  she, — 

Says,  "  Drap  the  hot  lead  on  her  cheek, 

And  drap  it  on  her  chin, 
And  drap  it  on  her  rose  red  lips. 

And  she  will  speak  again; 
For  much  a  lady  young  will  do, 

To  her  true  love  to  win." 

They  drapp'd  the  hot  lead  on  her  cheek, 

So  did  they  on  her  chin; 
They  drapp'd  it  on  her  rose  red  lips, 

But  they  breathed  none  again. 

Her  brothers  they  went  to  a  room, 

To  make  to  her  a  bier; 
The  boards  of  it  were  cedar  wood, 

And  the  plates  on  it  gold  so  dear. 

Her  sisters  they  went  to  a  room, 

To  make  to  her  a  sark; 
The  cloth  of  it  was  satin  fine, 

And  the  steeking  silken  wark. 

"  But  well  is  me,  my  Jolly  Goshawk, 

That  ye  can  speak  and  flee; 
Come  show  to  me  any  love  tokens 

That  you  have  brought  to  me." 

"  She  sends  you  the  rings  from  her  fingers, 

The  garlands  from  her  hair; 
She  sends  you  the  heart  within  her  breast, 

And  what  would  you  have  mair; 
And  at  the  fourth  kirk  of  fair  Scotland, 

She  bids  you  meet  her  there." 

"  Come  hither,  all  my  merry  young  men, 
And  drink  the  good  red  wine; 

For  we  must  on  to  fair  England, 
To  free  my  love  from  pine." 

At  the  first  kirk  of  fair  Scotland, 

They  gart  the  bells  be  rung; 
At  the  second  kirk  of  fair  Scotland, 

They  gart  the  mass  be  sung. 
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At  the  third  kirk  of  fair  Scotland, 
They  dealt  gold  for  her  sake; 

And  the  fourth  kirk  of  fair  Scotland, 
Her  true  love  met  them  at. 

"  Set  down,  set  down  the  corpse,"  he  said, 

"  Till  I  look  on  the  dead; 
The  last  time  that  I  saw  her  face, 

She  ruddy  was  and  red. 
But  now,  alas !  and  woe  is  me, 

She's  wallowed  like  a  weed." 

He  rent  the  sheet  upon  her  face, 

A  little  aboon  her  chin; 
With  lily  white  cheek,  and  lemin'  eyne, 

She  lookt  and  laught  to  him. 

"  Give  me  a  chive  of  your  bread,  my  love, 

A  bottle  of  your  wine; 
For  I  have  fasted  for  your  love, 

These  weary  lang  days  nine; 
There's  not  a  steed  in  your  stable, 

But  would  have  been  dead  ere  syne. 

Gae  hame,  gae  hame,  my  seven  brothers, 
Gae  hame  and  blaw  the  horn; 

For  you  can  say  in  the  south  of  England. 
Your  sister  gave  you  a  scorn. 

I  came  not  here  to  fair  Scotland, 

To  lye  amang  the  meal; 
But  I  came  here  to  fair  Scotland, 

To  wear  the  silks  so  weel. 

I  came  not  here  to  fair  Scotland, 

To  lye  among  the  dead; 
But  I  come  here  to  fair  Scotland, 

To  wear  the  gold  so  red." 
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XVI. 

i 

Captain  Car. 

[From  Ritson's  '  Ancient  Songs  and  Ballads/] 

It  befell  at  Martynmas 
When  wether  waxed  colde, 

Captain  Care  said  to  his  men, 
We  must  go  take  a  holde. 

'  Haille,  master,  and  wither  you  will, 
And  wither  ye  like  it  best.' 

'  To  the  castle  of  Crecrynbroghe ; 
And  there  we  will  take  our  restr-.' 

*  I  knowe  wher  is  a  gay  castle, 
Is  build  of  lyme  and  stone, 

Within  there  is  a  gay  ladie, 
Her  lord  is  ryd  from  horn.' 

! 

1 

The  ladie  lend  on  her  castle-walle, 

She  loked  upp  and  downe, 
There  was  she  ware  of  an  host  of  men, 

Come  riding  to  the  towne. 

'  Come  yow  hither,  my  meri  men  all. 

And  look  what  I  do  see; 
Yonder  is  there  a  host  of  men, 

I  musen  who  they  bee.' 

She  thought  he  had  been  her  own  wed  lord, 

That  had  come  riding  home; 
Then  was  it  traitour  captaine  Care, 

The  lord  of  Easter  towne. 

They  were  no  sooner  at  supper  sett, 
Than  after  said  the  grace, 

Or  captaine  Care  and  all  his  men 
Were  lighte  aboute  the  place. 

*  Gyve  over  thi  howsse,  thou  lady  gay, 
And  I  will  make  the  a  bande, 

To-nighte  thoust  ly  within  my  arm, 
To-morrowe  thou  shall  ere  my  Ian.' 
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Then  bespack  the  eldest  sonne, 
That  was  both  whitt  and  redde, 

0  mother  dere,  geve  over  your  howsse 
Or  elles  we  shal  be  deade. 

1  will  not  geve  over  my  hous,  she  saithe, 
Not  for  feare  of  my  lyffe, 

It  shal  be  talked  throughout  the  land 
The  slaughter  of  a  wyffe. 

Fetch  me  my  pestilett, 

And  charge  me  my  goune, 
Then  I  may  shott  at  the  bloddy  butcher, 

The  lord  of  Easter-towne. 

She  styfly  stod  on  her  castle-wall, 

And  let  the  pellettes  flee, 
She  myst  the  blody  bucher, 

And  slew  other  three. 

I  will  not  give  over  my  hous,  she  saithe, 

Nether  for  lord  nor  lowne, 
Nor  yet  for  traitour  captaine  Care, 

The  lord  of  Easter-towne. 

I  desire  of  captaine  Care, 

And  all  his  bloddye  bande, 
That  he  would  save  my  eldest  sonne. 

The  eare  of  all  my  lande. 

'  Lap  him  in  a  sheet,'  he  sayth, 

'  And  let  him  downe  to  me, 
And  I  shall  take  him  in  my  armes, 

His  waran  wyll  I  be.' 

The  captayne  said  unto  himselfe, 

Wyth  sped  before  the  rest; 
He  cut  his  tonge  out  of  his  head, 

His  hart  out  of  his  brest. 

He  lapt  them  in  a  handerchef, 
And  knet  it  of  knottes  three, 

And  cast  them  over  the  castcll-wall 
At  that  gay  ladye. 

1  Fye  upon  thee,  captaine  Care, 

And  all  thy  bloddy  band, 
For  thou  hast  slayne  my  eldest  sonne, 

The  ayre  of  all  my  land. 
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Then  bespake  the  yongest  sonn, 

That  sat  on  the  nurses  knee, 
Sayth,  mother  gay,  geve  ower  your  house, 

[The  smoke]  it  smoldereth  me. 

I  wold  geve  my  gold,  she  saith, 

And  so  I  walde  my  fee, 
For  a  blaste  of  the  wastern  wind 

To  dryve  the  smoke  from  thee. 

Fy  upon  thee,  John  Hamleton, 

That  ever  I  paid  the  hyre, 
For  thou  hast  broken  my  castle-wall, 

And  kyndled  in  it  fyre. 

The  lady  gate  to  her  close  parler, 

The  fire  fell  aboute  her  head, 
She  toke  up  her  children  three, 

Seth,  babes,  we  are  all  dead. 

Then  bespake  the  hye  steward, 

That  is  of  hye  degree, 
Saith,  Ladie  gay,  you  are  no  bote 

Wethere  ye  fighte  or  flee. 

Lord  Hamleton  dremd  in  his  dreamc, 

In  Carvall  where  he  laye, 
His  halle  was  all  of  fyre, 

His  ladie  slayne  or  daye. 

Busk  and  boune,  my  merry  men  all, 

Even  and  go  with  me, 
For  I  dremd  that  my  hall  was  on  fyre 

My  lady  slayne  or  day. 

He  busked  him  and  bouned  him, 

All  like  a  worthi  knighte, 
And  when  he  saw  his  hall  burning, 

His  harte  was  no  dele  lighte. 

lie  sett  a  trnmpett  till  his  mouth, 
He  blew  as  it  plesed  his  grace, 

Twenty  score  of  Hambletons 
Was  light  aboute  the  place. 

Had  I  knowne  asmuch  yesternights 

As  I  do  to-daye, 
Captaine  Care  and  all  his  men 

Should  nut  have  gone  so  quite  [awaye.] 
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Fye  upon  thee,  Captain  Care, 

And  all  thy  blody  bande, 
Thou  hast  slayne  my  lady  gaye, 

More  worth  than  all  thy  lande. 

Yf  thou  had  ought  any  ill  will,  he  said, 
Thou  shoulde  have  taken  my  lyffe, 

And  have  saved  my  children  three, 
All  and  my  lovesome  wyffe. 


XVII. 

&  true  relation  of  the  %iit  antJ  J3eatft  of  JHr  8nfc«u)  33arton, 
a  gyrate  antf  Mober  on  the  &easf. 

[From  a  Broadside  in  the  British  Museum;  '  Printed  by  and  for  W»  O., 
and  sold  by  the  Booksellers.] 

When  Flora  with  her  fragrant  flowers, 

Bedeckt  the  earth  so  trim  and  gay, 
And  Neptune  with  his  dainty  showers, 

Came  to  present  the  month  of  May, 
King  Henry  would  a-hunting  ride, 

Over  the  river  Thames  passed  he, 
Unto  a  mountain-top  also 

Did  walk,  some  pleasure  for  to  see. 

Where  forty  merchants  he  espy'd, 

With  fifty  sail  came  towards  him, 
Who  then  no  sooner  were  arrived, 

But  on  their  knees  did  thus  complain; 
'  An't  please  your  grace,  we  cannot  sail 

To  France  no  voyage  to  be  sure, 
But  Sir  Andrew  Barton  makes  us  quail, 

And  robs  us  of  our  merchant  ware.' 

Vext  was  the  king,  and  turning  him, 

Said  to  the  lords  of  high  degree, 
*  Have  1  ne'er  a  lord  within  my  realm, 

Dare  fetch  that  traytour  unto  me?' 
To  him  replyd  Charles  Lord  Howard, 

'  I  will,  my  liege,  with  heart  and  hand; 
If  it  will  please  you  grant  me  leave,'  he  said, 

'  I  will  perform  what  you  cammand.' 
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To  him  then  spoke  King  Henry, 

1 1  fear,  my  lord,  you  are  too  young.' 
'  No  whit  at  all,  my  liege,'  quoth  he; 

'  I  hope  to  prove  in  valour  strong. 
The  Scotch  knight  I  vow  to  seek, 

In  what  place  soever  he  be, 
And  bring  ashore  with  all  his  might, 

Or  into  Scotland  he  shall  carry  me.' 

*  A  hundred  men,'  the  king  then  said, 

'  Out  of  my  realm  shall  chosen  be, 
Besides  sailors  and  ship-boys, 

To  guide  a  great  ship  on  the  sea. 
Bowmen  and  gunners  of  good  skill, 

Shall  for  this  service  chosen  be, 
And  they  at  thy  command  and  will 

In  all  affairs  shall  wait  on  thee.' 


Lord  Howard  call'd  a  gunner  then, 

Who  was  the  best  in  all  the  realm, 
His  age  was  threescore  years  and  ten, 

And  Peter  Simon  was  his  name. 
My  lord  call'd  then  a  bow-man  rare, 

Whose  active  hands  had  gained  fame, 
A  gentleman  born  in  Yorkshire, 

And  William  Horsely  was  his  name. 


'  Horsely!'  quoth  he,  '  I  must  to  sea, 

To  seek  a  traytor,  with  good  speed: 
Of  a  hundred  bow-men  brave,'  quoth  he, 

'  I  have  chosen  thee  to  be  the  head.' 
1  If  you,  my  lord,  have  chosen  me 

Of  a  hundred  men  to  be  the  head, 
Upon  the  mainmast  I'll  hanged  be, 

If  twelve-score  I  miss  one  shilling's  breadth.' 


Lord  Howard  then  of  courage  bold, 

Went  to  the  sea  with  pleasant  cheer, 
Not  curbed  with  winter's  piercing  cold, 

Tho'  it  was  the  stormy  time  of  year. 
Not  long  had  he  been  on  sea, 

More  in  days  than  number  three, 
But  one  Henry  Hunt  then  he  espy'd, 

A  merchant  of  Newcastle  was  he. 
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To  him  Lord  Howard  call'd  out  amain, 

And  strictly  charged  him  to  stand; 
Demanding  then  from  whence  he  came, 

Or  where  he  did  intend  to  land. 
The  merchant  then  made  answer  soon, 

With  heavy  heart  and  careful  mind, 
'  My  lord,  my  ship  it  doth  belong 

'  Unto  New-castle  upon  Tine.' 

'  Canst  thou  show  me,'  the  lord  did  say, 

'  As  thou  didst  sail  by  day  and  night, 
A  Scottish  rover  on  the  sea, 

His  name  is  Andrew  Barton,  knight?' 
Then  the  merchant  sighed  and  said, 

With  grieved  mind  and  well  a  way, 
'  But  over  well  I  know  that  wight, 

I  was  his  prisoner  yesterday. 

As  I,  my  lord,  did  sail  from  France, 

A  Burdeane  voyage  to  take  so  far, 
I  met  with  Sir  Andrew  Barton  thence, 

Who  robb'd  me  of  my  merchant  ware. 
And  mickle  debts  God  knows  I  owe, 

And  every  man  doth  crave  his  own; 
And  I  am  bound  to  London  now, 

Of  our  gracious  King  to  beg  a  boon.' 

'  Show  me  him,'  said  Lord  Howard  then, 

'  Let  me  once  the  villain  see, 
And  every  penny  he  hath  from  thee  ta'en, 

I'll  double  the  same  with  shillings  three.' 
'  Now,  God  forbid,'  the  merchant  said, 

'  I  fear  your  aim  that  you  will  miss; 
God  bless  you  from  his  tyranny, 

For  little  you  think  what  man  he  is. 

He  is  brass  within  and  steel  without, 

His  ship  most  huge  and  mighty  strong, 
With  eighteen  pieces  of  ordinance, 

He  carrieth  on  each  side  along. 
With  beams  for  his  top-castle, 

As  also  being  huge  and  high, 
That  neither  English  nor  Portugal, 

Can  Sir  Andrew  Barton  pass  by.' 
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'  Hard  news  thou  shewst,'  then  said  the  lord, 

'  To  welcome  strangers  to  the  sea; 
But  as  I  said,  I'll  bring  him  aboard, 

Or  into  Scotland  he  shall  carry  me.' 
The  merchant  said,  '  If  you  will  do  so, 

Take  councel,  then,  I  pray  withal, 
Let  no  man  to  his  top  castle  go, 

Nor  strive  to  let  his  beams  downfall.' 


'  Lend  me  seven  pieces  of  ordnance,  then 

Of  each  side  of  my  ship,'  said  he, 
'  And  to-morrow,  my  Lord, 

Again  I  will  your  honour  see: 
A  glass  I  set  as  may  be  seen, 

Whether  you  sail  by  day  or  night; 
And  to-morrow  be  sure  before  seven, 

You  shall  see  Sir  Andrew  Barton,  Knight.' 

The  merchant  set  my  Lord  a  glass, 

So  well  apparent  in  his  sight, 
That  on  the  morrow,  as  his  promise  was, 

He  saw  Sir  Andrew  Barton,  Knight: 
The  Lord  then  swore  a  mighty  oath, 

1  Now  by  the  heavens  that  be  of  might, 
By  faith,  believe  me,  and  my  troth, 

I  think  he  is  a  worthy  knight.' 

Sir  Andrew  Barton  seeing  him 

Thus  scornfully  to  pass  by, 
As  tho'  he  cared  not  a  pin 

For  him  and  his  company; 
Then  called  he  his  men  amain, 

'  Fetch  back  yon  pedlar  now,'  quoth  he, 
And  ere  this  way  he  comes  again, 

I'll  teach  him  well  his  courtesie.' 

•  Fetch  me  my  lyon  out  of  hand,' 

Saith  the  Lord,  '  with  pole  and  streamer  high; 
Set  up  withal  a  willow-wand, 

That  merchant  like  I  may  pass  by:' 
Thus  bravely  did  Lord  Howard  pass, 

And  on  anchor  rise  so  high; 
No  top  sail  at  last  he  cast, 

But  as  a  foe  did  him  defle. 
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A  piece  of  ordnance  soon  was  shot 

By  this  proud  pirate  fiercely  then, 
Into  Lord  Howard's  middle  deck, 

Which  cruel  shot  killed  fourteen  men. 
He  called  then  Peter  Simon,  he: 

'  Look  how  thy  word  do  stand  instead, 
For  thou  shall  be  hanged  on  main-mast, 

If  thou  miss  twelve  score  one  penny  breadth.' 

Then  Peter  Simon  gave  a  shot, 

Which  did  Sir  Andrew  mickle  scare, 
In  at  his  deck  it  came  so  hot, 

Killed  fifteen  of  his  men  of  war. 
'  Alas,'  then  said  the  Pirate  stout, 

'I  am  in  danger  now  I  see; 
This  is  some  Lord,  I  greatly  fear, 

That  is  set  on  to  conquer  me.' 

Then  Henry  Hunt,  with  rigour  hot, 

Came  bravely  on  the  other  side, 
Who  likewise  shot  in  at  his  deck, 

And  killed  fifty  of  his  men  beside. 
Then  '  Out  alas,'  Sir  Andrew  cryd, 

'  What  may  a  man  now  think  or  say, 
Yon  merchant  thief  that  pierceth  me, 

He  was  my  prisoner  yesterday.' 

Then  did  he  on  Gordion  call 

Unto  the  top  castle  for  to  go, 
And  bid  his  beams  he  should  let  fall, 

For  he  greatly  fear'd  an  overthrow. 
The  Lord  call'd  Horsely  now  in  haste, 

'  Look  that  thy  word  stand  in  stead, 
For  thou  shall  be  hanged  on  mainmast, 

If  thou  miss  twelve  score  a  shilling's  breadth.' 


Then  up  mast  tree  swerved  he, 

This  stout  and  mighty  Gordion; 
But  Horsely  he  most  happily 

Shot  him  under  his  collar-bone: 
Then  call'd  he  on  his  nephew  then, 

Said,  '  Sister's  son,  I  have  no  mo, 
Three  hundred  pound  I  will  give  thee, 

If  thou  will  to  top  castle  go.' 
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Then  stoutly  he  began  to  climb, 

From  off  the  mast  scorn'd  to  depart. 
But  Horsely  soon  prevented  him, 

And  deadly  pierced  him  to  the  heart. 
His  men  being  slain,  then  up  amain, 

Did  this  proud  pirate  climb  with  speed, 
For  armour  of  proof  he  had  on, 

And  did  not  dint  of  arrows  dread 


'  Come  hither,  Horsley,'  said  the  Lord, 

'  See  thou  thy  arrows  aim  aright; 
Great  means  to  thee  I  will  afford, 

And  if  thou  speedst,  I'll  make  thee  knight.' 
Sir  Andrew  did  climb  up  the  tree, 

With  right  good  will  and  all  his  main; 
Then  upon  the  breast  hit  Horsley  he, 

Till  the  arrow  did  return  again. 


Then  Horsley  spied  a  private  place, 

With  a  perfect  eye,  in  a  secret  part. 
His  arrow  swiftly  flew  apace, 

And  smote  Sir  Andrew  to  the  heart. 
•  Fight  on,  fight  on,  my  merry  men  all, 

A  little  I  am  hurt,  yet  not  slain; 
I'll  but  lie  down  and  bleed  awhile, 

And  come  and  fight  with  you  again.' 

'  And  do  not,'  said  he,  '  fear  English  rogues, 

And  of  your  foes  stand  not  in  awe, 
But  stand  fast  by  St.  Andrew's  crosse, 

Until  you  hear  my  whistle  blow.' 
They  never  heard  his  whistle  blow, 

Which  made  them  all  full  sore  afraid. 
Then  Horsely  said,  '  My  Lord,  aboard, 

For  now  Sir  Andrew  Barton's  dead.' 


Thus  boarded  they  his  gallant  ship, 

With  right  good  will  and  all  their  main, 
Eighteen  score  Scots  alive  in  it, 

Besides  as  many  more  was  slain. 
The  Lord  went  where  Sir  Andrew  lay, 

And  quickly  thence  cut  oif  his  head; 
'  I  should  forsake  England  many  a  day, 

li'  thou  wert  alive  as  thou  art  dead.' 
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Thus  from  the  wars  Lord  Howard  came, 

With  mickle  joy  and  triumphing; 
The  pirate's  head  he  brought  along 

For  to  present  unto  our  King: 
Who  haply  unto  him  did  say, 

Before  he  well  knew  what  was  done, 
'  Where  is  the  knight  and  pirate  gay, 

That  I  myself  may  give  the  doom?' 

•  You  may  thank  God,'  then  said  the  Lord, 

'  And  four  men  in  the  ship,'  quoth  he. 
That  we  are  safely  come  ashore, 

Sith  you  never  had  such  an  enemy; 
That  is  Henry  Hunt,  and  Peter  Simon, 

William  Horsely,  and  Peter's  son; 
Therefore  reward  them  for  their  pains, 

For  they  did  service  at  their  turn.' 

To  the  merchant  therefore  the  king  he  said, 

In  lieu  of  what  he  hath  from  thee  tane, 
I  give  thee  a  noble  a-day, 

Sir  Andrew's  whistle  and  his  chain: 
To  Peter  Simon  a  crown  a-day, 

And  half-a-crown  a-day  to  Peter's  son, 
And  that  was  for  a  shot  so  gay, 

Which  bravely  brought  Sir  Andrew  down. 

Horsely,  I  will  make  thee  a  knight, 

And  in  Yorkshire  thou  shalt  dwell: 
Lord  Howard  shall  Earl  Bury  hight, 

For  this  act  he  deserveth  well. 
Ninety  pound  to  our  Englishmen, 

Who  in  this  fight  did  stoutly  stand; 
And  twelve-pence  a-day  to  the  Scots,  till  they 

Come  to  my  brother  king's  high  land. 
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XVIII. 


Noting  23oniJfocH. 

[Traditional.  From  '  Scottish  Traditional  Versions  of  Ancient  Ballads.'  This  version  is 
substituted  for  the  one  intended  to  have  been  given  from  Jamieson's  '  Popular  Ballads  and 
Songs,'  both  as  being  better  in  itself,  and  less  known.] 

Young  Bondwell  was  a  squire's  ae  son, 

And  a  squire's  ae  son  was  he; 
He  went  abroad  to  a  foreign  land, 

To  serve  for  meat  and  fee. 

He  hadna  been  in  that  countrie 

A  twalinonth  and  a  day, 
Till  he  was  cast  in  a  prison  Strang, 

For  the  sake  of  a  lovely  may. 

0!  if  my  father  get  word  o'  this, 

At  hame  in  his  ain  countrie, 
He'll  send  red  gowd  for  my  relief, 

And  a  bag  o'  white  monie! 

O!  gin  an  earl  would  borrow  me, 

At  his  bridle  I  wad  rin ; 
Or  gin  a  widow  wad  borrow  me, 

I'd  swear  to  be  her  son. 

Or  gin  a  may  wad  borrow  me, 

I'd  wed  her  wi'  a  ring, 
Infeft  her  wi'  the  ha's  an  bowers 

O'  the  bonny  towers  o'  Linne. 

But  it  fell  ance  upon  a  day, 

Dame  Essels  she  thought  lang; 
And  she  is  to  the  jail-house  door 

To  hear  young  Bondwell's  sang. 

Sing  on,  sing  on,  my  bonny  Bondwell, 

The  sang  ye  sang  just  noo; 
I  never  sang  the  sang,  ladye, 

But  I  wad  was't  on  you. 

O!  gin  my  father  get  word  o'  this, 

At  hame  in  his  ain  countrie, 
He'll  send  red  gowd  for  my  relief, 

An'  a  bas  o'  white  monie! 


O!  gin  an  earl  wad  borrow  me, 

At  his  bridle  I  wad  rin; 
Or  gin  a  widow  wad  borrow  me, 

I'd  swear  to  be  her  son. 

Or  gin  a  may  wad  borrow  me, 

I  wad  wed  her  wi'  her  ring; 
Infeft  her  wi'  the  ha's  and  bouirs 

O'  the  bonny  towers  o'  Linne. 

She's  stole  the  keys  o'  the  jail-house  door, 
Where  under  the  bed  they  lay; 

She's  opened  to  him  the  jail-house  door, 
And  set  young  Bon  dwell  free. 

She  gae  'm  a  steed  was  swift  in  need, 

A  saddle  o'  royal  bend, 
A  hunner  pund  o'  pennies  round, 

Bade  him  gae  rove  an'  spend. 

A  couple  o'  hounds  o'  ae  litter, 
And  Caen  they  ca'd  the  ane; 

Twa  gay  goss-hawks  she  gae  likeways, 
To  keep  him  on  thought  lang. 

When  mony  days  were  past  and  gane 
Dame  Essels  thought  fu'  lang; 

And  she  is  to  her  lanely  bouir, 
To  shorten  her  wi'  a  sang. 

The  sang  had  sic  a  melodie, 

It  lull'd  her  fast  asleep; 
Up  starts  a  woman  clad  in  green, 

And  stood  at  her  bed  feet. 

Win  up,  win  up,  Dame  Essels,  she  says, 
This  day  ye  sleep  ower  lang; 

The  morn  is  the  squire's  weddin'  day, 
In  the  bonny  towers  o'  Linne. 

Ye'll  dress  yoursel'  in  the  robes  o'  green, 
Your  maids  in  robes  sae  fair; 

And  ye'll  put  girdles  about  their  middles, 
Sae  costly,  rich,  and  rare. 

Ye'll  take  your  Maries  alang  wi'  ye, 

Till  ye  come  to  yon  strand; 
There  ye'll  see  a  ship  wi'  sails  a'  up 

Come  sailin'  to  dry  land. 
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Ye'll  take  a  wand  into  your  hand, 
Ye'll  stroke  her  round  about ; 

And  ye'll  take  God  your  pilot  to  bo, 
To  drown  ye'll  take  nae  doubt. 

Then  up  it  raise  her,  Dame  Essels, 
Sought  water  to  wash  her  hands; 

But  aye  the  faster  that  she  washed 
The  tears  they  trickling  ran. 

Then  in  it  came  her  father  dear, 

And  in  the  floor  steps  he, 
What  ails  Dame  Essels,  my  dochter  dear, 

Ye  weep  sae  bitterUe? 

Want  ye  a  sma'  fish  frae  the  flood, 

Or  turtle  frae  the  sea? 
Or  is  there  a  man  in  a'  my  realm 

This  day  has  offended  thee? 

I  want  nae  sma'  fish  frae  the  flood, 

Nor  turtle  frae  the  sea; 
But  young  Bondwell,  your  ain  prisoner, 

This  day  has  offended  me. 

Her  father  turn'd  him  round  about, 

A  solemn  oath  sware  he, 
If  this  be  true  ye  tell  me  now, 

High  hangit  he  shall  be. 

To-morrow  mornin'  he  shall  be 

Hung  high  upon  a  tree: 
Dame  Essels  whispered  to  hersel, 

Father,  ye've  tauld  a  lee. 

She  dress'd  hersel  in  robes  o'  green, 

Her  maids  in  robes  so  fair; 
Wi'  gowden  girdles  round  their  middles, 

Sae  costly,  rich,  and  rare. 

She's  taen  her  mantle  her  about, 

A  maiden  in  every  hand; 
They  saw  a  ship  in  sails  a'  up 

Come  sailin'  to  dry  land. 

She's  taen  a  wand  intill  her  hand, 
And  stroked  her  round  about; 

And  she's  taen  God  her  pilot  to  be, 
To  drown  she  took  nae  doubt. 
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So  they  sail'd  on,  and  farther  on, 

Till  to  the  water  o'  Tay, 
There  they  spied  a  bonny  little  boy 

Was  waterin'  his  steeds  sae  gay. 

What  news,  what  news,  my  little  boy? 

What  news  hae  ye  to  me? 
Are  there  any  weddins  in  this  place? 

Or  any  gaun  to  be? 

There  is  a  weddin  in  this  place, 

A  weddin  very  soon; 
The  morn's  the  young  squire's  weddin  day, 

In  the  bonny  towers  o'  Linne. 

0  then  she  walked  alang  the  way, 
To  see  what  cou'd  be  seen; 

And  there  she  saw  the  proud  porter, 
Drest  in  a  mantle  green. 

What  news,  what  news,  porter?  she  said, 

What  news  hae  ye  to  me? 
Are  there  any  weddins  i'  this  place? 

Or  any  gaun  to  be? 

There  is  a  weddin  i'  this  place? 

A  weddin  very  soon, 
The  morn's  young  BondwelPs  weddin'  day, 

The  bonny  squire  o'  Linne. 

Gae  to  your  master,  porter,  she  said, 

Gae  ye  right  speedilie; 
Bid  him  come  and  speak  wi'  a  may, 

That  wishes  his  face  to  see. 

The  porter's  up  to  his  master  gane, 

Fell  low  down  on  his  knee; 
Win  up,  win  up,  my  porter,  he  said, 

Why  bow  ye  low  to  me? 

1  hae  been  porter  at  your  yetts 

These  thirty  years  and  three; 
But  fairer  mays  than's  at  them  now 
My  eyes  did  never  see. 

The  foremost  she  is  drest  in  green, 

The  rest  in  fine  attire; 
Wi'  gowden  girdles  round  their  middles, 

Well  worth  a  sheriff's  hire, 
c  c 
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Then  out  it  speaks  Bond  well's  ain  bride, 

Was  a'  gowd  to  the  chin; 
They  canno'  be  fairer  thereone,  she  say?, 

Than  we  that  are  herein. 

There  is  a  difference,  my  dame,  he  said, 
'Tween  that  ladye's  colour  and  yours; 

As  much  difference  as  ye  were  a  stock, 
She  o'  the  lily  flowers. 

Then  out  it  spaks  him  young  Bondwell, 

An  angry  man  was  he, 
Cast  up  the  yetts,  baith  wide  an'  braid, 

These  ladyes  I  may  see. 

Quickly  up  stairs  dame  Essel's  gane, 

Her  maidens  next  her  wi'; 
Then  said  the  bride,  This  ladye's  face 

Shows  the  porter's  tauld  na  lee. 

The  ladye  unto  Bondwell  spake, 
These  words  pronounced  she: 

Oh!  hearken,  hearken,  fause  Bondwell 
These  words  that  I  tell  thee. 

Is  this  the  way  ye  keep  your  vows, 

That  ye  did  make  to  me; 
When  your  feet  were  in  iron  fetters, 

Ae  foot  ye  cou'dna  flee? 

I  stole  the  keys  o'  the  jail-house  door, 

Frae  under  the  bed  they  lay, 
And  open'd  up  the  jail-house  dour, 

Set  you  at  libertie; 

Gao  ye  a  steed  was  swift  in  need, 

A  saddle  o'  royal  bend  ; 
A  liunner  pund  o'  pennies  round, 

Bade  you  gae  rove  an'  spend, 

A  couple  o'  hounds  o'  ae  litter, 

Caen  they  caa'd  the  ane; 
Twa  gay  gosB-hawks  as  swift's  e'er  flew, 

To  keep  ye  on  thought  king. 

But  since  this  day  ye've  broke  your  vows, 
For  which  ye're  sair  to  blame; 

And  since  nae  mare  I'll  get  o'  you, 
O,  Caen!  will  ye  gae  hame? 
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O,  Caen !  O,  Caen !  the  ladye  cried, 

And  Caen  he  did  her  ken; 
They  baith  flapt  round  the  ladye's  knee, 

Like  a  couple  o'  armed  men. 

He's  to  his  bride  wi'  hat  in  hand, 

And  hail'd  her  courteouslie. 
Sit  down  by  me,  my  bonny  Bondwell, 

What  makes  this  courtesie? 

An  askin',  an  askin',  fair  ladye, 

An  askin'  ye'll  grant  me. 
Ask  on,  ask  on,  my  bonny  Bondwell, 

What  may  your  askin  be? 

Five  hundred  pund  to  ye  I'll  gie, 

O'  gowd  an'  white  monee, 
If  ye'll  wed  John,  my  ain  cousin, 

He  looks  as  fair  as  me. 

Keep  well  your  monie,  Bondwell,  she  said, 

Nae  monie  I  ask  o'  thee; 
Your  cousin  John  was  my  first  love, 

My  husband  now  he's  be. 

Bondwell  was  married  at  morning  air, 

John  in  the  afternaun; 
Dame  Essels  is  ladye  ower  a'  the  bouira, 

And  the  high  towers  o'  Linne. 


XIX. 

CI;c  Iftimc  of  the  fluimcnt  SZHagcjontrc. 

IN    FOUR    PARTS. 
[From  Blackwood's  Magazine,  Feb.  1819.] 

PART    FIRST. 

It  is  an  auncient  waggonere,  tZJSSSiJgSE 

And  he  stoppeth  one  of  nine: —  to  a  wedding,  whereat  he 

,  _T  .  £  j      ,    .1  •  hath  been  appointed  to  be 

'  NOW  Wherefore  dost  thou  grip  me  Sac  best  manne,  and  to  take  a 

With  that  horny  fist  of  thine?'  ^"Vrl the  c*sti"g  °f  th" 

c  c  2 
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Thewaggonere  in  mood 
for  chate,  and  admits  of 
no  excuse. 


'  The  bridegroom's  doors  are  opened  wide, 

And  thither  I  must  walke; 
Soe,  by  youre  leave,  I  muste  be  gone, 

I  have  noe  time  for  talke.' 


The  tailore  seized  with 
the  ague. 


Hee  holds  him  with  his  horny  fist — 
'  There  was  a  wain,'  quothe  hee, — 

'  Hold  ofie  thou  raggamoufline  tykke,'- 
Eftsomes  his  fist  dropped  he. 


He  listeneth  like  a  three 
yeares  and  a  half  child. 


Hee  satte  him  downe  upon  a  stone, 
With  ruefulle  looks  of  feare; 

And  thus  began  this  tippsye  manne, 
The  red  nosed  waggonere. 


The  appetite  of  the 
tailore  whetted  by  the 
smell  of  cabbage, 


'  The  wain  is  fulle,  the  horses  pulle, 

Merrilye  did  we  trotte 
Alonge  the  bridge,  alonge  the  road, 

A  jolly  crewe  I  wotte:' — 
And  here  the  tailore  smotte  his  breaste, 

He  smelte  the  cabbage  potte! 


The  waggonere  in  talk- 
ing anent  Boreas  mat- 
eth  bad  orthographic. 


The  nighte  was  darke;  like  Noah's  arke, 

Our  waggone  moved  alonge; 
The  hail  pour'd  faste,  loudu  roared  the  blaste, 

Yet  still  we  moved  alonge; 
And  sung  in  chorus,  •  Cease  loud  Borus,' 

A  very  charminge  songe. 


Their    mirthe     inter- 
rupted ; 


'  Bravoe,  bravissimoe,'  I  cried, 
The  sound  was  quite  elatinge, 

But  in  a  trice,  upon  the  ice, 
We  heard  the  horses  skaitinge. 


And  the  passengers 
exercise  themselves  in 
the  pleasant  art  of 
swimininge,  as  doeth 
alsolheir  ]>r<  g;  to  wit  to, 
great  store  of  colce 
roasted  beef;  item,  ane 
beefstake  pye ;  item, 
viii  choppines  of  usque- 
baugh. 


The  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there, 

It  was  a  dismale  mattere, 
To  see  the  cargoe,  one  by  one. 

Flounderinge  in  the  wattere! 

With  rout  and  roare,  we  reached  the  shore. 

And  never  a  soul  did  sinke; 
But  in  the  rivere,  gone  for  evere, 

Swam  our  meate  and  drinke. 
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At  lengthe  we  spied  a  goode  grey  goose, 
Thorough  the  mow  it  came; 

And  with  the  butte  end  of  my  whippe, 
I  hailed  it  in  Goddhis  name. 

It  staggered  as  it  had  been  drunke, 

So  dexterous  was  it  hitte; 
Of  brokene  boughs  we  made  a  fire, 

Thomme  Loncheone  roasted  itte. 


The  waggonere  hailcth 
ane  goose  with  ane  no- 
vclle  salutatione. 


'  Be  done,  thou  tipsye  waggonere, 
To  the  feaste  I  must  awaye.' — 

The  waggonere  seized  him  bye  the  coatte, 
And  forced  him  there  to  staye, 

Begginge,  in  gentlemanlie  style, 
Butte  halfe  ane  hours  delaye. 


The  tailore  impatient 
to  be  gone,  but  is  forci- 
bly persuaded  to  re- 
main. 


PART  SECOND. 


'  The  crimsone  sunne  was  risinge  o'ere 

The  verge  of  the  horizon; 
Upon  my  worde,  as  fair  a  sunne 

As  ever  I  clapped  eyes  onne. 

'  Twill  bee  ane  comfortable  thinge,' 
The  mutinous  ere  we  'gan  crye; 

1  Twill  be  ane  comfortable  thinge, 
Within  the  jaile  to  lye; 

Ah!  execrable  wretch,'  said  they, 
'  That  caused  the  goose  to  die !' 

The  day  was  drawing  near  itte's  close, 
The  sunne  was  well  nighe  settinge; 

When  lo !  it  seemed  as  iff  his  face 

Was  veiled  with  fringe-warke-nettin;:". 

Somme  said  itte  was  ane  apple  tree, 

Laden  with  goodlye  fruite, 
Somme  swore  itte  was  ane  foreigne  birde, 

Somme  said  it  was  ane  brute; 
Alas!  it  was  ane  bumbailiffe, 

Ridinge  in  pursuite! 

A  hue  and  crye  sterte  uppe  behinde, 
Whilk  smote  our  ears  like  thunder, 

Within  the  waggone  there  was  drede, 
Astonishmente  and  wonder. 


The  waggonere's  bowels 
yearne  towards  the 
sunne. 


The  pa  sengers  throwe 
the  blame  of  the  goose 
massacre  on  the  inno- 
cente  waggonere. 


The  sunne  suffers  ane 
artificial  eclipse,  and 
horror  follows,  the  same 
not  being  mentioned 
in  the  Belfast  e  Alma- 
nacke. 


Various  hypotheses  on 
the  subject,  from  which 
the  passengers  draw 
wronge  conclusions. 


Ane  lovely e  sound  nni 
<lh  ;  ittes  effects  dc- 
Bcrlbed, 
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The  passengers   throw 
somersets. 


The  waggonere  con  ■ 
plimenteth  the  bun  ■ 
bailiffe  with  ane  Mtr.- 
doza. 


One  after  one,  the  rascalls  rave, 

And  from  the  carre  did  jump; 
One  after  one,  one  after  one, 

They  felle  with  heavye  thump. 

Six  miles  ane  houre  they  offe  did  scouro, 
Like  shippes  on  ane  stormye  ocean, 

Theire  garments  flappinge  in  the  winde, 
With  ane  shorte  uneasy  motion. 

Their  bodies  with  their  legs  did  flye, 
Theye  fled  with  feare  and  glyffe; 

Whye  starest  thou  soe? — with  one  goode  blow 
I  felled  the  bumbailiffe.' 


PART  THIRD. 

'  I  feare  thee,  auncient  waggonere, 

I  feare  thy  hornye  fiste, 
For  itte  is  stained  with  gooses  gore, 

And  bailliffe's  blood,  I  wist. 


The     tailoro    meeteth 
Corporal  Feare. 


I  feare  to  gette  ane  fisticuffe, 

From  thy  leathern  knuckles  brown'- 
With  that  the  tailore  strove  to  ryse, — 

The  waggonere  thrusts  him  down. 


'  Thou  craven,  if  thou  movest  a  limbe; 

I'll  give  thee  cause  for  feare;' — 
And  thus  went  on  that  tipsye  man, 


The  red-billed  waggonere. 


The  bailiffe  complain  - 
etli  of  considerable  de- 
rangement of  his  ani- 
mal economye. 


'  The  bumbailiffe  so  beautiful 
Declared  itte  was  no  joke, 

For,  to  his  knowledge,  both  his  legs, 
And  fifteen  ribbes  were  broke. 


Policemen  with  their 
lanthorncs  pursue  the 
waggonere. 


The  lighte  was  gone,  the  nighte  came  on, 
Ane  hundrede  lantherns  sheen 

Glimmered  upon  the  kinge's  highwaye, 
Ane  lovely  sighte,  I  ween. 

'  Is  it  he,'  quoth  one,  '  is  this  the  nianne, 

I'll  laye  the  rascalle  stiffe; 
"With  cruel  stroke  the  beak  lie  broke 

Of  the  harmless  bumbailiffe.' 
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The  threatening  of  the  saucye  rogue, 

No  more  I  could  abide; 
Advancing  forthe  my  good  right  legge, 

Three  paces  and  a  stride, 
I  sent  my  lefte  foot  dexterously 

Seven  inches  through  his  side. 

Up  came  the  seconde  from  the  vanne; 

We  had  scarcely  fought  a  round, 
When  some  one  smote  me  from  behinde, 

And  I  fell  down  in  a  s wound: 


Who  steppetb  twenty 
feet  in  imitation  of  the 
Admirable  Crichton. 


Complaineth  of  foul 
play,  and  falleth  down 
in  ane  trance. 


And.  when  my  head  began  to  clear, 
I  heard  the  yemerning  crew — 

Quoth  one,  '  this  man  hath  penance  done, 
And  penance  more  shall  do.' 


One   acteth  the  parte 
of  Job's  comfortere. 


PART  FOUR. 


'  O!  Freedom  is  a  glorious  thing! — 

And,  tailore,  by  the  bye, 
I'd  rather  in  a  halter  swing, 

Than  in  a  dungeon  lie. 

The  jailore  came  to  bring  me  foode, 

Forget  it  will  I  never, 
How  he  turned  uppe  the  white  o'  his  eye, 

When  I  stuck  him  in  the  liver. 


The  waggonere  maketh 
ane  shrewd  observa- 
tion. 


The  waggonere  tick- 
letli  the  spleen  of  the 
jailor,  who  dances  ane 
Fandango. 


His  thread  of  life  was  snapt;  once  more 

I  reached  the  open  streete; 
The  people  sung  out  '  Grardyloo,' 

As  I  ran  down  the  streete. 
Methoughte  the  blessed  air  of  heaven 

Never  smelte  so  sweete. 


Rejoiceth  in    the  fra- 
grance of  the  aire. 


Once  more  upon  the  broad  highwaye, 
I  walked  with  feare  and  drede; 

And  every  fifteen  steppes  I  tooke, 
I  turned  about  my  heade, 

For  feare  the  corporal  of  the  guai-dc, 
Might  close  behinde  me  tredc! 


Dreadeth  Shoandhu, 
the  corporal  of  the 
guarde. 


Behold  upon  the  western  wave 
Setteth  the  broad  bright  sunne; 

So  I  must  onward,  as  I  have 
Full  fifteen  miles  to  runne: — 
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The  waggonere  tal;eth 
leave  of  the  tailore, 
to  whom  ane  small 
accident  happeneth. 
Whereupon  followeth 
the  morale  very  pro- 
per to  be  had  in  niinde 
by  all  members  of 
the  Dilettanti  Society, 
when  they  come  over 
the  bridge  at  these 
houres.  Wherefore  let 
them  take  heed  and  not 
lay  blame  where  it 
lyeth  nott. 


And  should  the  bailiffes  hither  come 
To  aske  whilke  waye  I've  gone 

Tell  them  I  took  the  other  road,' 
Said  hee,  and  trotted  onne. 

The  tailor  rushed  into  the  roome, 
O'erturning  three  or  foure; 

Fractured  his  skull  against  the  walle, 
And  worde  spake  never  more.' 


MORALE. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  foolish  men, 
The  danger  all  may  see 

Of  those,  who  list  to  waggoneres, 
And  keep  bad  companye. 


XX. 


Cf)t  &torp  ot  Catlftm. 


[From  Mr.  Halliwell's  '  Nursery  Rhymes  of  England.'] 


There  once  was  a  gentleman  grand, 
Who  lived  at  his  country-seat; 

He  wanted  an  heir  to  his  land, 

For  he'd  nothing  but  daughters  yet. 

His  lady's  again  in  the  way, 

So  she  said  to  her  husband  with  joy, 
'  I  hope  some  or  other  fine  day, 

To  present  you,  my  dear,  with  a  boy 


The  gentleman  answered  gruff, 

'  If 't  should  turn  out  a  maid  or  a  mouse, 
For  of  both  we  have  more  than  enough, 

She  shan't  stay  to  live  in  my  house.' 
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The  lady  at  this  declaration, 

Almost  fainted  away  with  pain; 
But  what  was  her  sad  consternation, 

When  a  sweet  little  girl  came  again! 

She  sent  her  away  to  be  nurs'd, 

Without  seeing  her  gruff  papa; 
And  when  she  was  old  enough, 

To  a  school  she  was  packed  away. 

Fifteen  summers  are  fled, 

Now  she  left  good  Mrs.  Jervis; 
To  see  home  she  was  forbid, — 

She  determined  to  go  and  seek  service. 

Her  dresses  so  grand  and  so  gay, 

She  carefully  rolled  in  a  knob, 
Which  3he  hid  in  a  forest  away, 

And  put  on  a  Catskin  robe. 

She  knock'd  at  a  castle  gate, 

And  pray'd  for  charity; 
They  sent  her  some  meat  on  a  plate, 

And  kept  her  a  scullion  to  be. 

My  lady  look'd  long  in  her  face, 

And  prais'd  her  great  beauty; 
I'm  sorry  I've  no  better  place, 

And  you  must  our  scullion  be. 

So  Catskin  was  under  the  cook, 

A  very  sad  life  she  led, 
For  often  a  ladle  she  took, 

And  broke  poor  Catskin's  head. 

There  is  now  a  grand  ball  to  be, 

Where  ladies  their  beauties  show; 
'  Mrs.  Cook,'  said  Catskin,  '  dear  me! 

How  much  I  should  like  to  go.' 

'  You  go  with  your  Catskin  robe, 

You  dirty  impudent  slut! 
Among  the  fine  ladies  and  lords, 

A  very  fine  figure  you'd  cut!' 

A  basin  of  water  she  took, 

And  dashed  in  poor  Catskin's  face; 
But  briskly  her  ears  she  shook, 

And  went  to  her  hiding  place. 
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She  washed  every  stain  from  her  skin, 

In  some  cristal  waterfall; 
Then  put  on  a  beautiful  dress, 

And  hasted  away  to  the  ball. 

When  she  entered,  the  ladies  were  mute, 
Overcome  by  her  figure  and  face; 

But  the  lord,  her  young  master,  at  once 
Fell  in  love  with  her  beauty  and  grace! 

He  pray'd  her  his  partner  to  be, 

She  said,  '  Yes,'  with  a  sweet  smiling  glance; 
All  night  with  no  other  lady 

But  Catskin,  our  young  lord  would  dance. 

'  Pray  tell  me,  fair  maid,  where  you  live,' 
For  now  was  the  sad  parting  time; 

But  she  no  other  answer  would  give, 
Than  this  distych  of  mystical  rhyme, — 

'  8Un*  $iv,  tf  the  truth  #  must  tell ; 

fit  the  Sign  of  the  basin  of  water  ft  DiueH.' 

Then  she  flew  from  the  ball-room,  and  put 

On  her  Catskin  robe  again; 
And  slipt  in  unseen  by  the  cook, 

Who  little  thought  where  she  had  been. 

The  young  lord  the  very  next  day, 
To  his  mother  his  passion  betray'd, 

And  declar'd  he  never  would  rest, 

Till  he'd  found  out  his  beautiful  maid! 

There's  another  grand  ball  to  be, 

Where  ladies  their  beauty  show; 
'  Mrs.  Cook,'  said  Catskin,  '  dear  me, 

How  much  I  should  like  to  go.' 

*  You  go  with  your  Catskin  robe, 

You  dirty,  impudent  slut! 
Among  the  fine  ladies  and  lords, 

A  very  fine  figure  you'd  cut!' 

In  a  rage  a  ladle  she  took, 

And  broke  poor  Catskin's  head ; 
But  off  she  went  shaking  her  ear.^, 

And  swift  to  her  forest  she  fled. 
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She  washed  every  blood-stain  oft, 

In  some  cristal  waterfall; 
Put  on  a  more  beautiful  dress, 

And  hasted  away  to  the  ball. 

My  lord  at  the  ball-room  door, 

Was  waiting  with  pleasure  and  pain; 
He  longed  to  see  nothing  so  much, 

As  the  beautiful  Catskin  again. 

When  he  asked  her  to  dance,  she  again 
Said  '  Yes,'  with  her  first  smiling  glance; 

And  again  all  the  night  my  young  lord, 
With  none  but  fair  Catskin  did  dance! 

'  Pray  tell  me,'  said  he,  '  where  you  live;' 

For  now  'twas  the  parting  time; 
But  she  no  other  answer  would  give, 

Than  this  distych  of  mystical  rhyme, — - 

'  litfnb  Sir,  it  the  truth  if  must  tell ; 

fit  the  Stern  of  the  brofeen  Tattle  #  tJtoelt.' 

Then  she  flew  from  the  ball,  and  put  on 

Her  Catskin  robe  again; 
And  slipt  in  unseen  by  the  cook, 

Who  little  thought  where  she  had  been. 

My  lord  did  again  the  next  day, 

Declare  to  his  mother  his  mind, 
That  he  never  more  happy  should  be, 

Unless  he  his  charmer  should  find. 

Now  another  grand  ball  is  to  be, 

Where  ladies  their  beauty  show; 
*  Mrs.  Cook,'  said  Catskin,  '  dear  me 

How  much  I  should  like  to  go.' 

'  You  go  with  your  Catskin  robe, 

You  impudent,  dirty  slut! 
Among  the  fine  ladies  and  lords, 

A  very  fine  figure  you'd  cut!' 

In  a  fury  she  took  the  skimmer, 

And  broke  poor  Catskin's  head! 
But  heart-whole  and  lively  as  ever, 

Away  to  her  forest  she  fled ! 


She  washed  the  stains  of  blood, 

In  some  cristal  waterfall; 
Then  put  on  her  most  beautiful  dress, 

And  hasted  away  to  the  ball. 

My  lord  at  the  ball-room  door, 

Was  waiting  with  pleasure  and  pain; 

He  longed  to  see  nothing  so  much, 
As  the  beautiful  Catskin  again. 

When  he  asked  her  to  dance,  she  again 
Said  '  Yes,'  with  her  first  smiling  glance; 

And  all  the  nigbt  long,  my  young  lord, 
With  none  but  fair  Catskin  would  dance! 

'  Pray  tell  me,  fair  maid,  where  you  live;' 
For  now  was  the  parting  time: 

But  she  no  other  answer  would  give, 
Than  this  distych  of  mystical  rhyme, — 

'  Biriti  sir,  if  tbe  truth  $  must  tell, 

St  the  fiign  of  t|>e  broken  skimmer  #  afoell.' 

Then  she  flew  from  the  ball,  and  threw  on 

Her  catskin-cloak  again, 
And  slipt  in  unseen  by  the  cook, 

Who  little  thought  where  she  had  been. 

But  not  by  my  lord  unseen, 

For  this  time  he  follow'd  too  fast; 

And  hid  in  the  forest  green, 

Saw  the  strange  things  that  past! 

Next  day  he  took  to  his  bed, 

And  sent  for  the  doctor  to  come; 

And  begg'd  him  no  other  than  Catskin 
Might  come  into  his  room! 

He  told  him  how  dearly  he  lov'd  her, 
Not  to  have  her  his  heart  would  break ; 

Then  the  doctor  kindly  promis'd 
To  the  proud  old  lady  to  speak. 

There's  a  struggle  of  pride  and  love, 
For  she  fear'd  her  son  would  die; 

But  pride  at  the  last  did  yield, 
And  love  had  the  mastery! 
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Then  my  lord  got  quickly  well, 
When  he  was  his  charmer  to  wed; 

And  Catskin  before  a  twelvemonth, 
Of  a  young  lord  was  brought  to  bed . 

To  a  way-faring  woman  and  child, 
Lady  Catskin  one  day  sent  an  alms; 

The  nurse  did  the  errand,  and  carried 
The  sweet  little  lord  in  her  arms. 

The  child  gave  the  alms  to  the  child, 
This  was  seen  by  the  old  lady  mother; 

'  Only  see,'  said  that  wicked  old  woman, 
'  Plow  the  beggar's  brats  take  to  each  o 

This  throw  went  to  Catskin's  heart, 
She  flung  herself  down  on  her  knees; 

And  pray'd  her  young  master  and  lord, 
To  seek  out  her  parents  would  please. 

They  set  out  in  my  lord's  own  coach, 
And  travell'd ;  but  nought  befell, 

Till  they  reach'd  the  town  hard  by, 
Where  Catskin's  father  did  dwell. 

They  put  up  at  the  head  inn, 
Where  Catskin  was  left  alone; 

But  my  lord  went  to  try  if  her  father 
His  natural  child  would  own. 

When  folks  are  away,  in  short  time 
What  great  alterations  appear! 

For  the  cold  touch  of  death  had  all  chill'd 
The  hearts  of  her  sisters  dear. 

Her  father  repented  too  late, 

And  the  loss  of  his  youngest  bemoan'd; 
In  his  old  and  childless  state, 

He  his  pride  and  cruelty  own'd! 

The  old  gentleman  sat  by  the  fire, 
And  hardly  look'd  up  at  my  lird; 

He  had  no  hopes  of  comfort, 
A  stranger  could  afford. 

But  my  loi*d  drew  a  chair  close  by, 

And  said,  in  a  feeling  tone, 
'  Have  you  not,  sir,  a  daughter,  I  pray, 

You  never  would  see  or  own?' 
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The  old  man,  alarm'd,  cried  aloud, 

'  A  hardened  sinnner  am  I! 
I  would  give  all  my  worldly  goods, 

To  see  her  before  I  die!' 

Then  my  lord  brought  his  wife  and  child, 
To  their  home  and  parents'  face; 

Who  fell  down  and  thanks  return'd 
To  God  for  his  mercy  and  grace! 

The  bells  ringing  up  in  the  tower, 
Are  sending  a  sound  to  the  heart; 

There's  a  charm  in  the  old  church  bells, 
Which  nothing  in  life  can  impart! 


XXL 


Che  2SIc£5£friJ  Conscience. 

WRITTEN  ON  THE  DEPARTURE  FROM  MERRY  ENGLAND  OF  THOMAS 
HOGHTON,  ESQ.,  OF  HOGHTON  TOWER. 

[This  ballad,  Mr.  Dixon  informs  the  Editor,  has  long  been  sung  in  Pendle  Forest,  Lanca- 
shire, and  the  neighbourhood,  having  been  handed  down  by  tradition.  It  was  first  printed  by 
Peter  Whittle,  F.S.A.,  of  Preston,  Lancashire,  whose  copy  was  taken  from  the  recitation  of  a 
Lancashire  fiddler.  There  are  various  versions,  but  the  differences  between  them  are  unim- 
portant.] 

Apollo  with  his  radiant  beams, 

Inflamed  the  aire  so  faire, 
Phaeton,  with  his  fiery  teames, 

The  heat  of  wars  did  beare 
The  day  was  hot,  the  evening  coole, 

And  pleasures  did  abound: 
And  meads  with  many  a  chrystal  poole, 

Did  yield  a  joyful  sound. 

This  fragrant  time  to  pleasures  prest, 

Myself  for  to  solace, — 
I  walk'd  forth  as  I  thought  best, 

Into  a  private  place. 
And  as  I  went,  myself  alone, 

There  came  to  my  presence 
A  friend,  who  seem'd  to  make  great  moan, 

And  said,  '  Go  get  you  he?ice.' 
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1  Alas!  good  sir,  what  is  the  cause 

You  this  have  said  to  me?' 
'  Indeed,'  he  said,  '  the  Prince's  lawes 
Will  bear  no  more  with  thee: 
For  Bishop  Younge  will  summon  thee; 

You  must  to  his  presence: 
For  in  this  lande  you  cannot  live, 
And  keep  your  conscience.' 

4 1  am  told,  I  must  not  ride; 
What  is  my  best  to  do?' 
'  Good  Sir,  here  you  must  not  abide, 
Unless  to  Church  you  go, 
Or,  else  to  Preston  you  must  wende, 

For  here  is  no  residence; 
For  in  this  lande  you  have  no  friend 
To  keep  your  conscience.' 


Then  did  I  thinke  it  was  the  best 

For  me  in  time  to  provide: 
For  Bishop  Younge  would  me  molest, 

If  here  I  should  abide, 
Then  did  I  cause  my  men  to  prepare 

A  ship  for  my  defence, 
For  in  this  lande  I  could  not  fare, 

And  keep  my  conscience. 

When  my  ship  that  it  was  hired, 

My  men  returned  againe, 
The  time  was  almost  full  expired, 

That  here  I  should  remaine; 
To  Preston  town  I  should  have  gone 

To  make  recognizance; 
For  other  helps  perceived  I  none, 

But  keept  my  conscience. 

To  lovely  Lea,  then  I  me  hied, 

And  lloghton  bade  farewell: 
It  was  more  time  for  me  to  ride, 

Than  longer  there  to  dwell. 
I  durst  not  trust  my  dearest  friend, 

But  secretly  stole  hence, 
To  take  the  fortune  God  should  send, 

And  keep  my  conscience. 
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When  to  the  sea  I  came  until, 

And  passed  by  the  gate, 
My  cattle  all  with  voices  shrill, 

As  if  they'd  mourned  my  fate, 
Did  leap  and  roar  as  if  they  had 

Understood  my  diligence: 
It  seem'd  ray  cause  they  understood, 

Thro'  God's  good  providence. 


At  Hoghton  high,  which  is  a  bower 

Of  sports  and  Lordly  pleasure; 
I  wept  and  left  that  lofty  tower, 

Which  was  my  chiefest  treasure. 
To  save  my  soule  and  lose  the  rest. 

It  was  my  true  pretence: 
Like  frighted  bird,  I  left  my  nest, 

To  keep  my  conscience. 

Thus  took  I  there  my  leave,  alas! 

And  rode  to  the  sea  side; 
Into  the  ship  I  hied  apace, 

Which  did  for  me  abide. 
With  sighs,  I  sailed  from  merry  England, 

I  asked  of  none  Licence: 
Wherefore  my  estate  fell  from  my  hand, 

And  was  forfeit  to  my  Prince. 

Thus  merry  England  that  I've  left, 

And  cut  the  raging  sea, 
Whereof  the  waves  have  me  bereft, 

Of  my  so  deare  country. 
With  sturdy  storms  and  blustering  blast, 

We  were  in  great  suspence; 
Full  sixteen  days  and  nights  the  last, 

And  all  for  my  conscience. 

When  on  the  shore  I  was  arrived, 

Thro'  France  I  took  my  way; 
And  into  Antwerp  I  me  hied, 

In  hope  to  make  my  stay. 
When  to  the  city  I  did  come, 

I  thought  that  my  absence 
Would  to  my  men  be  cumbersome, 

Tho'  they  made  me  no  offence. 
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At  Hoghton,  where  I  used  to  rest, 

Of  men  I  had  greate  store, 
Full  twenty  Gentlemen  at  least, 

Of  Yeomen  good  threescore. 
And  of  them  all,  I  brought  but  two 

With  me,  when  I  came  thence; 
I  left  them  all  the  world  knows  how, 

To  keep  my  conscience. 

But  when  my  men  came  to  me  still, 

Lord!  how  rejoiced  I, 
To  see  them  with  so  good  a  will, 

To  leave  their  own  country! 
Both  friends  and  kin  they  did  forsake, 

And  all  for  my  presence; 
Alive  or  dead,  amends  I'll  make, 

And  give  them  rccompence. 

But  fortune  had  me  so  bereft 

Of  all  my  goods  and  lands, 
That  for  my  men  nothing  was  left, 

But  at  my  brethren's  hands. 
Then  did  I  think  the  truth  to  prove. 

Whilst  I  was  in  absence, 
That  I  might  try  their  constant  love, 

And  keep  my  conscience. 


When  to  my  Brethren  I  had  sent, 

The  welcome  that  they  made, 
Was  false  reports  me  to  present, 

Which  made  my  conscience  sad. 
My  brethren  all  did  thus  me  crosse, 

And  little  regard  my  fall, 
Save  only  one, — that  rued  my  loss. 

That  is  Richard,  of  Parke  Hall. ' 


He  was  the  comfort  that  I  had, 

I  proved  his  diligence; 
He  was  as  just,  as  they  were  bad, 

Which  cheered  my  conscience; 
When  this  report  of  them  I  heard, 

My  heart  was  sore  with  griefe, 
In  that  my  purpose  was  so  marred, 

My  men  should  want  relief. 
3>  n 
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Good  cause  I  had  to  love  my  men, 

And  them  to  recompense; 
Their  lives  they  ventured,  I  know  when, 

And  left  their  dear  parents. 
Then  to  come  home  straightways  I  moant, 

My  men  for  to  relieve; 
My  Brethren  sought  this  to  prevent, 

And  suras  of  gold  did  give. 

A  thousand  marks  they  offered  then, 

To  hinder  my  licence; 
That  I  should  not  come  home  again, 

To  keep  my  conscience. 
But  if  that  day  I  once  had  seen, 

My  lands  to  have  againe; 
And  that  my  Prince  had  changed  been, 

I  would  not  me  have  staine. 


I  should  my  men  so  well  have  paid, 
Thro'  God's  good  providence, 

That  they  should  ne'er  have  been  afraid, 
To  lose  their  due  expense. 

But  now  my  life  is  at  an  end, 

And  death  is  at  the  doore, 
That  grisly  ghost  his  bow  doth  bend, 

And  thro'  my  body  gore, 
Which  nature  now  must  yield  to  clay, 

And  death  will  take  me  hence: 
And  now  I  shall  go  where  I  may, 

To  enjoy  my  conscience. 

Faire  England!  now  ten  times  adieu 

And  friends  that  therein  dwell; 
Farewell  my  brother  Richard  true, 

Whom  I  did  love  so  well: 
Farewell,  farewell,  good  people  all, 

And  learn  experience; 
Love  not  too  much  the  golden  ball, 

But  keep  your  conscience. 

All  you  who  now  this  song  shall  heare, 

Help  me  for  to  bewail 
The  wight,  who  scarcely  had  his  peer, 

'Till  death  did  him  assail; 
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His  life,  a  mirror  was  to  all, 

His  death  without  offence: 
Confessor  then  let  us  him  call, 

O!  blessed  conscience. 


3&obtit  $ooto'£S  SQeatlj  antt  33ttrial. 

SHEWING  HOW  HE  WAS  TAKEN  ILL,  AND  HOW  HE  WENT  TO  HIS  COUSIN 
AT  KIRKLEY  HALL,  WHO  LET  HIM  BLOOD,  WHICH  WAS  THE  CAUSE 
OF  HIS  DEATH. 

Tune  of  Robin  Hood's  last  farewell,  &c. 

['  This  very  old  and  curious  piece  is  preserved  solely  in  the  editions  of  '  Robin  Hood's 
Garland,'  printed  at  York,  (or  sucli  as  have  been  taken  from  them,)  where  it  is  made  to  con- 
clude with  some  foolish  lines,  (adopted  from  the  London  copy  of  a  ballad,  entitled  '  Robin  Hood 
the  Valiant  Knight,')  in  order  to  introduce  the  epitaph.  It  is  here  given  from  a  collation  of 
two  different  copies,  containing  numerous  variations,  a  few  of  which  are  retained  in  the 
notes  at  foot.'— Ritson.] 

When  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John 

Went  o'er  yon  bank  of  broom, 
Said  Robin  Hood  to  Little  John 

We  have  shot  for  many  a  pound. 

But  I  am  not  able  to  shoot  one  shot  more, 

My  arrows  will  not  flee; 
But  I  have  a  cousin  lives  down  below, 

Please  God,  she  will  bleed  me. 

Now  Robin  is  to  fair  Kirkley  gone, 

As  fast  as  he  can  win; 
But  before  he  came  there,  as  we  do  hear, 

lie  was  taken  very  ill. 

And  when  that  he  came  to  fair  Kirkley -hall, 

He  knockt  all  at  the  ring, 
But  none  was  so  ready  as  his  cousin  herself 

For  to  let  bold  Robin  in. 

Will  you  please  to  sit  down,  cousin  Robin,  said  she, 

And  drink  some  beer  with  me? 
No,  I  will  neither  sit  nor  drink, 

Till  I  am  blooded  by  thee. 
D  D  2 
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Well,  I  have  a  room,  cousin  Robin,  she  said, 

Which  you  never  did  see, 
And  if  you  please  to  walk  therein, 

You  blooded  by  me  shall  be. 

She  took  him  by  the  lilly-white  hand, 
And  led  him  to  a  private  room, 

And  there  she  blooded  bold  Robin  Hood, 
Whilst  one  drop  of  blood  would  run. 

She  blooded  him  in  the  vein  of  the  arm, 
And  lockt  him  up  in  the  room; 

There  did  he  bleed  all  the  live-long  day, 
Until  the  next  day  at  noon. 

He  then  bethought  him  of  a  casement  door, 

Thinking  for  to  be  gone; 
He  was  so  weak  he  could  not  leap, 

Nor  he  could  not  get  down. 

He  then  bethought  him  of  his  bugle-horn, 
Which  hung  low  down  to  his  knee; 

He  set  his  horn  unto  his  mouth, 
And  blew  out  weak  blasts  three. 

Then  Little  John,  when  hearing  him, 

As  he  sat  under  the  tree, 
I  fear  my  master  is  near  dead, 

He  blows  so  wearily. 

Then  Little  John  to  fair  Kirkley  is  gone, 

As  fast  as  he  can  dree ; 
But  when  he  came  to  Kirkley -hall, 

He  broke  locks  two  or  three; 

Untill  he  came  bold  Robin  to, 

Then  he  fell  on  his  knee; 
A  boon,  a  boon,  cries  Little  John, 

Master,  I  beg  of  thee. 

What  is  that  boon,  quoth  Robin  Hood, 
Little  John,  then  begs  of  me? 

It  is  to  burn  fair  Kirkley-hall, 
And  all  their  nunnery. 

Now  nay,  now  nay,  quoth  Robin  Hood, 
That  boon  I'll  not  grant  thee; 

I  never  hurt  woman  in  all  my  life, 
Nor  man  in  woman's  company. 
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I  never  hurt  fair  maid  in  all  my  time, 

Nor  at  my  end  shall  it  be; 
But  give  me  bent  bow  in  my  hand, 

And  a  broad  arrow  I'll  let  flee; 
And  where  this  arrow  is  taken  up 

There  shall  my  grave  digged  be. 

Lay  me  a  green  sod  under  my  head, 

And  another  at  my  feet, 
And  lay  my  bent  bow  by  my  side, 

Which  was  my  music  sweet; 
And  make  my  grave  of  gravel  and  green, 

Which  is  most  right  and  meet. 

Let  me  have  length  and  breadth  enough, 

With  a  green  sod  under  my  head ; 
That  they  may  say,  when  I  am  dead, 

Here  lies  bold  Robin  Hood. 

These  words  they  readily  promised  him, 

Which  did  bold  Robin  please: 
And  there  they  buried  bold  Robin  Hood, 

Near  to  the  fair  Kirkleys. 


[St.  15  Is  omitted  in  one  edition. 
St.  17,  line  3,  4  : 

With  verdant  sods  most  neatly  put, 
Sweet  as  the  green  wood  tree. 
St.  18,  line  2.    This  line  is  manifestly  impertinent  and  corrupt.    Wo  might  read 
With  a  stone  upon  the  sod. 

R'TSON.) 


GLOSSARY. 


A,  a,'  all ;  at  a,  at  all. 

A  dead  of  night,  at  dead  of  night. 

Able,  Jit,  suitable 

Ablins,  perhaps. 

Aboon,  above. 

Abought,  about. 

Abraide,  abroad. 

Abnne,  above. 

Abyde,  abide,  withstand 

Acton,  (Fr.  Hocquelon,)  a  kind  of  body 

armour. 
Accordyd,  agreed. 
Adoun,  down,  at  the  bottom  of. 
Adue,  adieu. 

Ae,  a,  an,  one ;  ae  nicht,  one  night. 
AS,  off. 
Afore,  before. 
Aftur,  by,  on,  upon. 
Agayne,  again,   back  again;   'that  we 

were   again,'    that  we  may  go  back 

again. 

a  I     iaaainst. 

Agenest,  J 

Agrevyd,  agrieved. 

Aik,  oak. 

Ain,  own. 

Aince,  once. 

Air,  early  ;  late  or  air,  late  or  early. 

Airt,  direction;  rade  the  airt,  rode   in 

the  direction. 

Aith,  oath. 

Aked,  ached. 

Al,  all. 

Alane,  alone. 

Alang,  along. 

Aleft,  on  the  left  hand. 

Alkone,  each  one,  each. 

All  hail,  all  whole,  wholly,  entirely. 

Allone,  all  alone. 

Alse,  else,  otherwise. 

Alytte,  alighted,  descended. 


An,  whether. 

And  ever,  arC  ever,  if  ever, 

Ane,  one. 

Aneath,  beneath. 

Anes,  once. 

Anker,  anchorite,  hermit. 

Anone,  anon,  immediately. 

Apele,  apple. 

Apon,  upon. 

Ar,  are,  ere,  before. 

Archares,  archers. 

Arcir,  archer. 

Aras,      ^ 

Aros,     q  arrows. 

Arows,  ) 

Aright,  on  the  right  hand. 

Arrayne,  arraign. 

Asay,  essayed,  tried. 

Assay,  essay,  try. 

A -sound,  in  a  swoon. 

...'     >  at  the,  of  the,  o'  tin-. 
Athe,  \  '  J       ' 

Athwarte,  across. 

Attcin,  attain,  reach. 

Auld,  old. 

Aunselters,  ancestors. 

Aunters,  adventures. 

Ausum,  awsome,  awful. 

Ava,  at  all. 

Awayte  me  scathe,  lie  in  wait  to  harm 

me. 

Awet,  await,  wait  to  see. 

Ayen,  again. 

Ayont,  beyond. 

Ayre,  heir. 

Bachcleeic,  knit/lit. 
Baconie,  balcony. 
Bacward,  backward. 
Bad,  bade,  ordered. 
Baird,  beard. 
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'    >  bond,  promise,  covenant. 


Bairn,  babe. 

Baitb,  both. 

Bald,  bold. 

Bale,  mischief,  misery. 

Baleful,  sorrowful. 

Balke,  beam. 

Balys,  see  bale.     Balys  bete,  better  our 

hales  ;  remedy  our  misfortunes. 
Band,  bound. 
Band, 
Bande, 
Bane,  bone. 
Banis,  bane,  destruction. 

,,'    '     >  bare,  carried,  bore,  thrust. 
Bare,  } 

Bard,  debarred  from. 

Bargain,  battle. 

Barne,  man,  person. 

Banis,  bars. 

Basen,  basinet. 

Basnetes,  see  basnite. 

Basnite,  basenet ;  kind  of  helmet. 

Batayle,  battle. 

Batbe,  both. 

Baukl,  bold. 

Bawks,  cross-beams. 

Baylleful,  baleful,  hurtful. 

Baylyes,  bailiffs. 

Be,  been. 

Be,  by. 

Bealed,  sheltered. 

Beames,  instruments  or  machines  sus- 
pended from  the  mast,  and  precipi- 
tated upon  the  enemy's  ships,  for  the 
purpose  of  sinking  them. 

Bear,  lamentation,  moaning,  crying. 

Bearyug  arowe,  an  arrow  that  carries 
well ;  a  birring  or  whizzin    arrow, 

Bedde,  beds. 

Bedeaft,  deafened. 

Bedeeue,  immediately, 

Bedene,  behind. 

Bedesman,  one  who  tells  his  beads;  a 
priest. 

Bedight,  bedeckt,  adorned. 

Bedyls,  beadles. 

Bedyng,  bidding. 

Beere,     >  , .      , . 

Beeres,  \  ^^  **"* 

Beette,  did  beat. 

Beforne,  before,  in  front  of. 

Begeck,  trick, 

Begond,  begun. 

Begyled,  beguiled,  cheated. 

Bebeard,  heard. 

Behote,  promised. 

Beir,  bear,  carry. 

Bele  Bre,  bon-fire. 


•See  belive. 


Belive,  immediately. 
Belles,  bells. 

Belyfe,   )  ., 

D  i  r&e 

Belyve,  J 

Ben,  be,  are. 

Bend-bow,      > ,     ,  .       ,.,N 
d      i    u  i  bent  bow  (!) 

Beude-bowe,  S 

Bent,  long  coarse  grass ;  bence,  the  place 

where  it  grows,  fields. 

Ber,  bear,  carry. 

Berdyes,  birds. 

Bere,  bear. 

Berne,  youth. 

Beryed,  buried. 

Bescro,  beshrew. 

Besprent,  besprinkled,  sprinkled. 

Bestead,  beset,  put  to  it. 

Bestes,  beasts. 

Bestraught,  distracted. 

Bete,  C  hmt'  <lld  beat' 

Betb,  both. 

Betide,  fortune. 

Better  cbeape,  cheaper. 

Bewray,  betray,  discover. 

Bewtie,  beauty. 

Bey,  buy. 

Beyre,  bear,  carry. 

Bickarte,  coursed  about. 

Bide,  endure. 

Bigg,  build. 

Bigged,  built. 

Biggens,  appears, 

Bigly,  large. 

Bil,      ),,, 

Bille,  ) 

Bin,  been. 

Birk,  birch  tree. 

Birken,  birchen. 

Bimist,  burnished. 

Blae,  blue. 

Blane,     >  (did  blin)  stop!,  tarried,  liv- 

Blanne,  y      gered. 

Blason,  emblazoning. 

Blate,  sheepish,  foolish. 

Blaw,  blow,  bloom. 

Blede,  bleed. 

Blee,  complexion,  colour. 

Bloid,  bleed. 

Bleise,  blaze. 

Bleising,  blazing. 

Blese,  blaze. 

Blew,  blue. 

Blink,  glimpse  of  light. 

Blinkand,  blinking. 

Blinked,  extinguished,  took  away. 

Blinn,  cease,  give  over. 

Bloscbems,  blossoms. 
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Blowen,  blown. 

Braw,  brave. 

Blude,  blood. 

Brayd,  broad. 

Uluter,  dirty. 

Bread,  breadth. 

Blytbe,  sprightly,  joyous ;  blythe  otblee, 

Breck,  break. 

of  cheerful  countenance. 

Bred,  broad. 

Blyve,  see  belive. 

Breere,  briar. 

Bob.  bow. 

Breist,  breast. 

Booking,  flowing,  running. 

Bren,  barne,  child,  man. 

Bode,  bidden. 

Breng,  bring. 

Bokeler,  buckler. 

Brenn,   )  , 
t>        '   >  burn. 
Brenne,  y 

Boltys,  bolts. 

Bomen,  bow-men. 

Brent,  fiame. 

Bond,  bound,  beholden. 

Brent,  }  ,       . 
t>      .'J-  burnt. 
Brente, ) 

Bonnye,  handsome. 

R  oti      I  help,  assistance,  advantage. 

Brere,  briar,  bush. 
Brest,  burst,  brake. 

Bow-bead,  head  of  the  board,  head  of 

Breyde,  start ;  quick,  hasty  step. 

the  table. 

Brie,  brow. 

Borde,  board. 

Briddis,  birds. 

Borit,  bore. 

Brigue,  bridge. 

Borowe,  redeem,  rescue,  deliver. 

Brim,  fierce. 

Borowes,  sureties. 

Broche,  sett  a,  broached. 

Bosked,  busked ;  which  see. 

Brocht,  brought. 

Bot,  but,  loithout ;  bot  doubt,  without 

Brode,  broad. 

doubt. 

Brodinge,  pricking. 

Bot  and,  together  with. 
Bote,  boot,  use,  advantage. 

Brond,   )  ,        ,                          , 
Brondp  (  vran">  weapon,  sword. 

Bottys,  butts ;  which  see. 

Browd,  broad. 

Bou,  bow. 
Bougill,  bugle. 

Brouzt,    i  ,         ,. 
u          '    >  brought. 
Browzt,  $         * 

Bougies,  bugles. 

Browin,  brewed. 

Bonn,  bound  for. 

Browthe,  brought. 

Bound,  bounded,  scampered  away. 

Bruik,  brook. 

Bound,  made  ready,  prepared. 

Bruiks,  brooks,  admits  of,  allows  of. 

Bour,  bower. 

Brust,  burst,  broke. 

Boustouslie,  blusteringly. 

Brynie,  cuirass. 

Bow,  bough. 
Bowen,  ready. 

Brytlyng,   1         .    .       r., 
Bryttlinge,  j  9uartenn9  °f  the  S*™>- 

Bowes,  boios. 

Burd,  bird. 

Bowne,  bound  for,  going  to. 

Buske,  prepare,  make  ready. 

Bowne,  got  ready. 

Buske  ye,  dress  ye. 

Bowne,  boon,  request,  favour. 

Buske  and  boune,  make  ready  and  go. 

Bowynd,  prepared. 

Busshement,  ambush. 

Bowndes,  bounds. 

But,  except,  without,  than,  unless. 

Borowehode,  security. 

But,  butt,  a  mark  to  shoot  at. 

Bowys,  bows. 
Boyt,  both. 

But  an,  1        , 
t>  i  e     c    unless. 
But  if,    J 

Bra',  brave,  fine. 

Buttes,  bulls,  to  shoot  at. 

Brade,  broad. 

By,  buy,  purchase. 

Braded,  thrust,  rushed. 

By  cause,  because. 

Brades,  thrusts,  rushes. 

Byde,  bide,  abide,  remain,  wait  for. 

Braids,  strides  forward  quickly. 

Bydene,  see  Bedene. 

Braive,  brave,  dare,  defy. 

Bydys,  bides,  abides,  remains. 

Braken,  fern. 

Bye,  buy,  purchase. 

Brand,  sword. 

Byears,  biers. 

Br.indes,  swords. 

By  11,  bill,  kind  of  battle-axe. 

Brash,  sickness. 

Byn,  been. 

Brast,  burst. 

Bysshop,  bishop. 
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Byste,  beest. 

Clotis,  clols. 

Bystode,  bestood,  put  to  it. 

Clouted,  patched. 

Cludis,  clouds. 

C,  hundred. 

Coft,  bought. 

Ca',  call. 

Cok,  cock. 

Cacrlel,  Carlisle. 

Com,      ^ 

Can,  kens,  knows. 

Coraen,  >  come. 

Can,  'gan,  began. 

Comit,    ) 

Cane,  can,  began. 

Commytted,  accounted. 

Cankardly,  in  an  ill  tempered  manner. 

Comyn,  come,  coming. 

Canny,  cunning. 

Comyn,  common. 

Capull  hyde,  horse-hide. 

Conquess,  conquer,  take  possession  of  . 

Canst,  knowest. 

Conseyence,  consciencce. 

Care-bed,  bed  of  care. 

Contrair,  against. 

Carel,  carle,  churl,  old  fellow. 

Contre,  country,  neigbourhood. 

Caiiish,  churlish,  clownish. 

Coost,  cast. 

Carrie  off  care,  complain  of  care,  sorrow. 

Coresed,  caparisoned. 

Casey,  causeivay. 

Corse,  curse. 

Cast,  mean,  intend. 

Corsiare,  courser,  steed. 

Cative,  caitiff,  base  fellow. 

Cortessey,  ^ 

Cauld,  cold. 

Corteys,      >  courteous. 

Cauldrif, 

Cortys,        ) 

Cauler,  cool. 

Cosh,  hushed,  silent. 

Caward,  awkward;  backward. 

Cote,  coat,  armour. 

Cawte,  cautious. 

Coud,  could. 

Cerstyn,  Christian, 

Councelletb,  counscleth,  adviseth. 

Cbaffar,  hire. 

Couuceyle,  counsel. 

Chalmer,  chamber. 

Counsel,  secret. 

Chap,  knock. 

Count,  number. 

Cbast;  chastity. 

Countraye,  country. 

Cbavs,  chase,  hunting-ground 

Cour'd,  recovered. 

Chefe,      7 

Courtey9,  courteous. 

Cbeffe,      >    chief,  chieftain. 

Conryng,  cowerinqs. 

Cbefteu,  j 

Couth,      I 

Cbepe,  cheapen,  buy,  purchase. 

Cowde,     >  could. 

Cber,       3    , 
Chere,     \cheer- 

Cowthe,  j 

Cowed,  could,  knew. 

Cherytye,  charity. 

Crack,  boast. 

Cheys,  choose. 

Craws,  crows. 

Cbild,  knight;  "Child  Harold." 

Crean'd,  shrunk,  diminished. 

Children,  knights. 

Creves,  crevice. 

Cbiven,  blockhead. 

Cristiante,  Christendom. 

Chivei-'cJ,  quivered. 

Croke,  croak. 

Chircbe,  church. 

Cronykle,  chronicle. 

Choppe,  exchange,  barter 

Crouse,  briskly. 

Choukit,  choked. 

Crowen,  crows. 

Cbyfe,  chief. 

Crune,  to  bellow,  roar. 

Cla'd,  clawed,  scratched. 

Cryance,.  fear. 

Claise,  clothes. 

Cryd,  cried,  exclaimed. 

Claucht,  clutched,  grasped. 

Cum,  come. 

Cled,  clad,  clothed. 

dimly,  comely. 

C'lefle,  cleave,  remain. 

Cuntre,  country. 

Clem'd,   starved,  brought    to   a   dying 

Cum,  hand-mill. 

stale. 

Curtes,  courteous 

Cliding,  clothing. 

Clerke,  scholar. 

Daes,  does,  female  deer. 

Cloce,  close. 

Dam,  dame. 

Clock,  cloak. 

Dampned,  condemned. 
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Dar,  dare. 

Darnit,  crossed,  traversed. 

Darr'd,  darred,  hit. 

Darre,  door. 

Dart,  hit. 

Day-prime,  day-break. 

Daw,  dawn. 

Dean,  ivood,  forest. 

Deatbes,  death's. 

Ded,    ^  dead, 

Dede,  \  killed. 

Dede,  deed. 

Dee,  die. 

Deep-fette,  deep  fetched,  deep-drawn. 

Deere,  dear. 

Deer-hair,  coarse  painted  grass. 

Deft,  clever,  skilful. 

Deid,  deed. 

Deid,  dead. 

Deide,  death. 

Deidis,  deeds. 

Deil,  devil. 

Deimd,  doomed,  judged. 

Deir,  dear,  dearly. 

Dele,  deal,  much. 

Dele,  deal,  behave,  act. 

Denay,  deny,  refuse. 

Depart,  departure. 

Depe,  deep. 

Dere,  \  deer' 

Dere,  dear;  full  dere,  very  dearly,  at 

great  cost. 
Dere,  harm,  hurt. 
Derked,  darkened. 
Descreeve,  describe,  tell. 
Deth,    I   ,     ,, 
Dethe,  \  deulh 
Deyell,  devil. 
Deyne,  dine. 
Deyned,  dined. 
Deythe,  right,  prepared. 
Did  of,  doffed. 
Digbt,  deckt,  drest,  put  on. 
Dill,  dole,  pain,  grief. 
Dine,  dinner. 

Ding,  knock  down,  beat,  upset, 
Dinne,  din,  noise. 
Dint,  indent,  impress. 
Dint,  blows. 
Do,  done. 
Dochter,  daughter. 
Doe,  do. 
Doff,  take  off. 
Dole,  grief. 

Donne,  dun,  of  a.  dun  colour. 
Dooms,  luck,  fate. 
Dore,  door. 


Dose,  does. 

Doucht,  could,  was  ablr. 

Douffe,  dull,  flat,  gloomy . 

Doun,  down. 

Dout,  doubt. 

Dow,  do,  doth. 

Dow,  can,  be  able. 

Dowghtye,  doughty,  formidable. 

Dowy,  doleful. 

Dowyn,  doion. 

Doyn,  done. 

Doyt,  doth,  do. 

Drap,  drop. 

Draping,  drooping,  dropping. 

Dred,  dreaded,  feared. 

Drede,  1  dread. 

Dreid,    \fear. 

Dreips,  drips,  drops. 

Dreir,  dreary. 

Dreyffe,  drive. 

Driche,  dreadful,  sad;  tedious. 

Droffe,  drove. 

Drow,  drew. 

Drie,  )  hear, 

Drye,  J  suffer,  endure. 

Dryfyng,  driving. 

Dwelle,  tarry,  delay. 

Dule,  dole,  grief. 

Dum,  dumb. 

Dung,  beaten,  overcome. 

Durk,  dagger. 

Duzty,  doughty. 

Dwalling,     dwelling;     dwalling-stead, 

dwelling-house,  homestead. 
Dy,  die. 

tJ  ,'    >  did. 
Dyde,5 

Dyete,  diet. 

Dyglit,  ready. 

Dyne,  dine. 

Dynere,  dinner. 

Dysgrate,    degraded,    decayed  in    for. 

tune. 

Dysherytye,  disinherited,  dispossessed. 

Eard,  earth. 

Earn,  to  curdle,  make  cheese. 

Eche,  each,  every. 

Ee,  eye. 

Ee-bree,  eye-brow. 

Een,      ) 

_,    \      >  evening. 

E  enin, \  s 

Eer,  ever. 

Eere,  ears. 

Eerysome,  dark. 

Effen,  pour  forth. 

Eie,  eye. 

Eild,  old,  age. 
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ti  in,  e'en,  even ;  em  thoucht,  even  though. 

Fach,  fetch. 

Ein  wae  worth  ze,  misfortune  light  on 

Fae,  foe. 

you. 

Faem,  foam. 

Eir,  e'er,  before. 

Fail,  doubt ;  but  fail,  witltout  doubt. 

Fir,  ever. 

Faine,/ai'/i,  glad. 

Eiry,  frightened. 

Faing,  falling. 

Eithly,  easily. 

Fair,  manner,  ado, 

Effray,  fear,  terror. 

Fal,fall. 

Eke,  also. 

Fall,  fallen. 

El,  an  e(/",  a  spirit,  an  angel,  an  inieZ- 

Falsing,  acting  falsely,  lying. 

/j<jenee. 

Fand,  found. 

Elles,  ") 

Fang,  take,  accept, 

E1Hs'     Cefce 

Far,  fared,  got  on. 

Eiis,    r  e'se- 

Fare,  reckoning. 

Els,       ) 

Fare,  go,  pass. 

Elf,       >          ,  . 
Elfin,    J     a>"> 

Fare,  manner;  felon  fare,  in  a  felonious 
manner. 

Elric,  wild,  hideous,  ghastly,  lonesome. 

Farley,  fairly,  icondrously. 

Erne,  uncle,  kinsman. 

Fast,  bound  fast. 

Emprize,  undertaking. 

Faucht,   1  j.  , . 
Faught,  )fi(JhL 

Emys,  erne's,  kinsman's 

En,  on. 

Faut,  fault. 

Ender,  under. 

Fawkon,  falcon. 

Endlong,  along,  up  and  down  by. 

Fay,  faith. 

Englysh-wode,   see    Tntrod.    Notice   lv 
'  Adam  Bell,'  &c. 

Fayne,   \  f^,fond,  glad. 

Enshone,  showed. 

Fayned,  feigned,  false- 

Ensue,  follow. 

Fayrere,  fairer. 

Ere,  ear,  inherit. 

Ye,  fee,  reward,  bribe.  Fee,  the  ten/art  oj 

Erlys,  earl's. 

lands  and  tenements,  and,  metaphori- 

Ese, ease. 

cally,  the  lands  and  tenements  them- 

E st,  east. 

selves. 

Ete,  ate,  did  eat. 

Feardest,  most  frightened. 

Ethar,  either,  each 

Fearis,  fears  ;  it  fearis  me,  I  am  afraid. 

Ether,  either. 

Featour,  a  skilful  fellow. 

Ettled,  aimed. 

Fege,face. 

Ettling,  aim,  object,  purpose. 

Feche,  fetch. 

Euylle,  evil,  bad. 

Fecht,  fight. 

Evell,  evil;  evell  to  thryve,  to  thrive  ill, 

Feelde,  field. 

In  meet  with  misfortune. 

Feere,  see  Fere. 

Evel   mote   she   speede,   may   ill-luck 

Feid,  feud. 

attend  her. 

Feignand,  feigning,  pretending  to  be. 

Ever  wo  may  thou  be,  mayst  thou  ever 

Feir,  fear. 

be  woful,  unfortunate. 

Feir,    ^  companion, 

Everichone,  everyone. 

Feirs,  J  companions. 

Ewe,  yew. 

Feite,  feet. 

Eyen,  > 
Eyne,  \  e^s' 

Feitb,     >  r  ... 
Feithe,  \falth- 

Eydent,  diligent,  hasy. 

Filawe,  fellow. 

Eylde,  yield. 

Felon  fare,  fierce  countenance  or  man- 

Eylle, evil,  harm. 

ner. 

Eyr,  year. 

Fend,  support. 

Eyre,  heir. 

Fiel,  many. 

Eyther,  either,  each. 

FMe,  field. 

Felischepe,  fellowship,  friendship. 

Fa",  fall. 

Fell,  fierce. 

Fa,  take,  get,acquire,  procure,  luivefor 

Fell,  many. 

mil  '.*    lut . 

Felle,  fell,  befell,  happened. 
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Felone,  felon  ;  qu.,  fell  one 
Felos,      1  fellows, 
Felowes, )  companions. 

IZi  ,}  ««'■>*■ 
£5 }  a- 

Fere,  companion ;  wedded  fere,  ivife. 

Fered,  \  feared>  afeard>  afraid. 

Ferly,  wonder,  wonderful. 

Ferre,  far. 

Ferre,  high,  many;  ferre  dayes,  many 

days. 
Ferre  and  frend  bestad,  far  from  home, 

and  without  friends. 
Fersiy,  fiercely. 
Fesaunt,  pleasant. 
Fet,     }  fetched, 
Fette,  $  heaved. 
Fet,  fitt ;  which  see. 
Feihe,  faith;  y  fethe,  in  faith. 
Fette,  feet. 
Fette,  fetched. 
Fetteied  him,  made  ready. 
Fey,  fated,  destined  to  die. 
Fey  ffe,  five. 
Feyne, fine. 
Feyre,  fair. 
FMejield. 

Fire-flauchts,  sparks  of  fire. 
Fw^ien,  first,  chief. 
Fit,  ready,  prepared. 
F'\\.,feet. 

_     '      /  part  or  division  of  a  ballad  or 
~F  u       \       song;  in  music,  a  strain. 
~Flee,fiee,  escape. 
Flee, flea. 
Fley,  flay. 
Fley,  frighten. 
Fleyd,  flurried,  frightened. 
Flinders,  splinters,  pieces. 
F\ye,  fly,  flee. 
Foke,  folk,  people. 
Foil,  full;  foil  still,  quite  still. 
Fome,foam. 
F  one,  foes, 
Foo,  Joe. 
•For,  for  fear  of. 
Forbede,  forbid. 
Forbere,  ancestor. 
Forches,  forth. 
Fore  passed,  by-gone,  former. 
Forfairn,  forlorn,  lost,  jorfeiled. 
Forfend,  defend,  forbid,  avert,  hinder. 
Forst,  forced,  compelled. 
Forsoyt,  forsooth. 


Forthynketh,      bethinketh,      troubleth, 

vexeth. 
Foryete,  forgotten. 
Fosters,  foresters,  farmers. 
Fote,     )    j.    . 
Fotte,    \f°0U 
Fou,  full;  fou  fast,  very  fast. 
Foules,     )    r-     ,    ,.    , 
Foulys,    \f™l*>l>irds. 

Fourtnet,  fortnight. 

Fow,  full. 

Fowarde,  forward,  front,  van. 

Fowre,  four. 

Framit,  framed,  formed,  made. 

Frawart,  froward. 

Fre,  free- 

Frebore,  freebom. 

Freckys,  persons. 

Freits,  ill  omens ;  ill  luck.  "  Thame  luiks 

to  freits freits  will  follow ;" 

(ii.  14).  Those  who  look  for  Hi 
omens,  ill  luck  willfolloiv. 

Fxeeke,  freckle,  spangle. 

Freers,  friars. 

Freke,  man,  person. 

Frere,  friar. 

Frese,  freshen  up. 

Freyke,  see  Freke. 

Fro,   ~) 

Froe,  >  from. 

Froo, ) 

Frost,  mischance,  disaster. 

Fryndes,  friends. 

Fryst,  first. 

Full  wo,  wocfull,full  of  woe. 

Furst,  first. 

Fyer,  fire. 

Fylde,  field. 

Fynde,  find. 

Fynly,  goodly 


Ga,  gave,  go. 

Gae,  go. 

Ga.nl,  went,  (did  go). 

G  af,  gave. 

Gafl'a,  sort  of  horse  laugh. 

Gainstand,  withstand,  oppose. 

Gait,  gate. 

Gale,  gaol,  prison. 

Galliard,  a  dance  of  a  sprightly  kina. 

Gallous,    >        „ 

Galowes,  $  ^lloios. 

Gail,  began;  'gan  flye,  began  to  fly. 
Gane,  gone. 


n  t   10,  walk. 

Gauge,    j    •>  ' 

Ganyde,  gained. 
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Gar,        )  make,   cause  one    to    do  uny- 
Garre,   J       thing. 

Goy,  joy. 

Gramarcy,  )    (Fr.  Grandmercie,)  many 

Gramercy, }        thanks. 

Graith,  ornament,  girth,  saddle  ;  make 

Garde,   \™de,  canted. 

G arris,  gars,  makes. 

ready. 

Gart,  made,  caused. 

Graithed,  caparisoned. 

Gate,  way,  pass,  path,  journey. 

Grat,  great. 

Gaung,  go. 

Grea-nonaes,  grayhounds. 

Gear,  goods,  effects. 

Gree,  satisfaction  ;   victory,  prize. 

Ged,  went. 

Greece,  fat;    a  hart  of  fleece,  a  Jot 

Geffe,  give. 

hurt. 

Gentlesse,  gentleness,  kindness. 

Greet,    ( 

Ger,  gear. 

Greit,    *  wee?' 

Gereaniarsey,  see  Graroarcy. 

Gresse,  grazing. 

Getes,  gettest,  hast. 

Gret,  greeted. 

Getting,    what    was    gotten,    plunder, 
booty. 

Gret,    ) 
Crete,}  9reaL 

Geven,  given. 

Greves,  groves,  bushes. 

Geven  him  there  to  dyne,  brought  him 

Grevjd,  grieved. 

dinner  there. 

Grew,               1       .     ,      .,, 
Grewsome,      J  "^>  temhh' 

Gi,  give. 

Gied,  gived,  gave. 

Grie,  feared ;  aud  see  gree. 

Giff,    (   ., 
Giffe,  5  v' 

Grip,  gripe,  hold. 

Gripped,  grasped,  laid  hold  ni. 

Gifted,  given  away. 

Grit,  great. 

Gilloie,  in  plenty. 

Grithe,  grace,  protection. 

Gin,  the  trick  of  opening  the  door}   if. 

Grome,  a  common  man  ? 

Glamour,  glimmering  ;  magical  delusion. 

Growne,       )              , 
.-,            ,5-   (iround. 
Growynde,  3 

Glave,  sword. 

Glede,  red  hot  coal. 

Grae,  sad,  wo-begone. 

Gledgiug,  shining  brightly. 

Grj-pe,  griffin,  see  note  to  '  Sir  Aldin- 

Glent,  gleaned. 

gar: 

Glent,  glided. 

Gude,  1          , 
Guid,   }  3ood. 

Glie,  glee. 

Glisterand,  glittering. 

Guest,  gest,  deed,  adventure. 

Glour,  stare,  frown. 

Gyde,  guide,  conduct,  manage. 

Glumlie,  gloomily. 

Gyve,  give. 

God,  good. 

Godamarcey,  God  have  mercy ;  God  lie 

Ha\  j  '"•"' 

thanked. 

Godde,  )         ,           , 
Code,  '\9ood;  goods. 

H«t'  }  «■ 

Gods-pennie,  earnest-money  {denier  a 

Haet,  hath,  has. 

Dieu.) 

Haff,     7 

Gowk,  cuckoo. 

Haffe,    >   have. 

Goggling  eyen,  goggle  eyes. 

Haif,     ) 

Go,       I 
Gon,     \   'J°ne- 

Ilald,  hold. 

Haldis,  holds,  doth  hold. 

Golett,  gulltt,   part  going    round    the 

Halds,  holds,  holding-places,  supports. 

neck. 

Halesome,  wholesome,  healtit)/. 

Goo,  go. 

Halfendell,  half. 

Gorgett,  neck-dress. 

Halke,  low  ground  by  a  river  side. 

Goruey,  journey. 

Hals,  neck. 

Gos,  t 

Gose,}  9^s,ru„s. 

Haly,  holy. 
Halyde.  drew. 

Goud,  gold. 

Hambillet,  ambles. 

Goune,  gown. 

Kame,  home. 

Gowd,  geld,  gn'den. 

Han,  had. 
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Hangit,  hung,  did  hang. 

Hent,  held,  laid  hold  of,  received. 

Hansell,  the  seller  of  any  ivarcs  is  said 

Her,  here. 

to   receive  hansel  of  his  first  cus- 

Her, their. 

tomer. 

Herd,  shepherd,  coivherd. 

Hantyd,  haunted. 

Herd'e,   \   hcard- 

Hap,  chance,  mischance. 

Happe,  happen. 

Here,  hear. 

Haide,  heard. 

Here,  hair. 

Hardely,  boldly. 

Herkyn,  hearken  to,  listen  to. 

Hardy,  hold,  brave. 

Herpe,  harp. 

Harnest,  in  harness,  in  armour. 

Hert,       } 

Harnisine,  harness,  armour. 

Herte,     >    heart,  hearts* 

Harowed,   robbed,  plundered,  worried. 

Hertes,   ) 

"  The  Harrowing  of  Hell  "  is  the  title 

Hest,  command. 

of  one  of  the  old  "  Mysteries." 

Hest,  hast. 

Hart,  heart. 

Het,  eat. 

Hartely,  heartily. 

Het,  it. 

Hartt,  heart. 

Hete,  heat. 

Haryed,    hurried,    harassed;   see    ha- 

Hethcr, hither. 

rowed. 
Hase,  has. 

Hevin,  )  , 

tT          >  heaven. 

Hevyn,J 

Hasell,  hazel. 

Heygh,  high. 

Hast,  haste. 

Heynd,  gentle,  kind,  obliging 

Haud,  hold. 

Heyre,  heir,  heiress. 

Haue,  have. 

Heyt,  it. 

Hauld,  hold ;  draw  to  a  hiuild,  stop. 

Hiche,  high. 

Hautie,  haughty. 

Hiest,  highest,  utmost. 

Hawt,  aught,  anything. 

Right,  name, call;  named,  called;  engage, 

Hay,  hie,  hasten. 

engaged,  promise,  promised. 

Haye,  hay. 

Hing,  hang. 

Hayl,  hail'  welcome ! 

Hings,  hangs. 

Haylle,  beautiful,  fair. 

Hinuy,  honey  ;  sweet. 

Hayt,  hath 

Hip,  berry. 

He,  high 

Hir,  her. 

Heawyng,  hewing,  hading. 

Hit,  it. 

Heal,  conceal;  hail. 

Ho,  who. 

Heartis,  heart's. 

Hode,  hood. 

Hecht,  promised 

Hogge,  hog. 

Hed,  )  .      , 
llede,\head 

Hoi,  whole,  safe. 

Iloldo,  tarry. 

Hede,  heed. 

Hollin,  holly-tree. 

Hedid,  hooded. 
Hee,  he 

Holt,      )                    ,    ,.,, 
rr  i.       i groves,  woods,  hills. 
Holies,  S 

Hee,  high  ;  loud. 

Holy,  wholly,  entirely. 

Heght,  high/ ;  promised. 

Horn,  home. 

Heidles,  heedless,  heads!  u  n  j. 

Honde,  hand. 

Heigh,  high. 
Heir,  here 

Hoiidcrt,   >  ,       ,     , 
,,       ,  .,,     >  hundred-. 
Ilomlntli,  J 

Heir,  hear 

1  Inline,  hang. 

Heird,  heard. 

Elongat,  hanged. 

Hele,  health. 

Hos,  us. 

Helmes,  helmets. 

llotys,  oats. 

Helps,  benefits,  advantages. 

Hount,  hunt. 

Hem,  them. 

Houre,  hour. 

Hen,  it. 

llouzle,  to  administer  the  sacrament. 

ti      ,'    >  kind,  gentle ;  civil,  coirleous. 

Hoved,  hovered. 
How,  hill. 

Henge,  hang. 

Hows,  house. 
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Howte,   }    0UL 

Hugye,  huge 

Hus,  us. 

Husbnnde,  )  husbandman,  husbandmen; 

Husbonds,  $  farmer,  farmers, 


hasten. 


■  each,  every 


Hy'd,  hied,  hastened. 

Hye,  high,  chief ,  bye  justice,  chief  jus- 
tice. 

Hye,  haste;  hie,  hasten. 

Hyest,  highest. 

Hygbt,  height;  on  bygbt,  on  high ,  '  cryde 
on  hyglit,'  cried  aloud. 

Hyght,  see  hight 

Hym,  him;  bym  tbougbt,  it  seemed  to 
him. 

Hynd,  behind,  back 

Hyude,  knave 

Hyne,  hence. 

Hyt,  it 

Ud,  1  would 

JJf'  I  I'll,  I  wilt. 

Ilka,     ■) 

like,      | 

Ilkon,   I 

Ilkone,  J 

111  to  ken,  difficult  to  recognise. 

Ime,  I  am. 

Immert,  emmet,  ant 

iDfere,  >    .  .      .. 

Jn-fere,  V   *"  comP""y>  toaclher 

Inocked,  inlaid. 

Tnow, enough. 

Intill,  within. 

Ipyght,  pitched,  set  up 

I'se,  7"  will 

Isette,  set,  set  down 

Islayne,  slain 

Itber,  other 

Ive,  I've,  I  have. 


Japes,  jests;  do  way  tby  japes,  have  done 

with  jests. 
Jear,  jeer,  jest 
Jimp,  slender 

Jupe,  upper  garment,  pctticoa/. 
Juste,  joust. 

Kaims,  combs. 
Kameing,  combing. 
Keip,  keep. 
Keipt,  kept,  remained. 


Kell,  shroud. 

Kemperye  man,  fighting  man,  soldier, 

warrior. 
Kempes,  soldiers. 
Ken,  know. 
Kend,  known. 
Kend,  knowing,  ch  ver, 
Kene,  keen,  sharp. 
Kent,  knew. 

Kepe,  guard,  take  care  of, 
Ke rcber,  kerchief. 
Kipples,  couples;  beams  joined  at  top  to 

support  a  roof. 
Kirk,  church- 
Kitbe,  acquaintance. 

Kne,    i , 

, ,   .      J  knee. 
Kine,  S 

Kuelyd,  kneeled. 

Knock,  hillock. 

Kod,  quoth. 

Kylle,  kill. 

Kyngus,  king's. 

Kyrk,  kirk,  church. 

Kyrtle,  petticoat,  gown, 

Kytb,  become  known. 

Ladde,  lad. 

Laidly,  loathsome 

Laigli,  low. 

Lain,  alone. 

Laist,  least,  lest 

Lang,  long 

Langer,  longer 

Lap,  leapt 

Lat,  let,  allow. 

Late,  see  Air. 

Late,  let,  hinder. 

Late,  leave,  leave  ojj. 

Laucbit,  laughed. 

Launde,  lawn, green  sward 

Launsgay,  kind  of  lance 

Laup,  leaped. 

Law,  low,  bel<i>r. 

Lawbyng,  laughing- 

Layden,  laid. 

Lay-laud,  unploughed  land. 

Laye,  law. 

r  t  laid,  luinq. 

Layue,  \         '  a    * 

Layne,  lie,  speak  falsely. 

Lea.se!  (  lyi"9'  sPcaki»9  falsell/- 
Leal,  loyal,  true,  faithful. 
Leanyde,  leaned. 
Lede,  lead,  carry. 
Lede,  led,  borne,  carried 
Lee,  lie,  speak  falsely. 
Lee,  fallow. 
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lend. 


j       ,'    >  doctor,  physician. 

Leechinge,  doctoring,  physicking. 

Leffe,  leave,  left. 

Leel,  loyal,  honest,  true. 

LeleJ'^ 

Lefe,  lovely,  dear,  pleasing. 

Leffe,  left. 

Leffe,  leave,  farewell. 

Lege,  liege. 

Leid,  lied,  spake  falsely 

Leider,  leader. 

Leif,  leaf. 

Lemmau,  lover,  mistress. 

Len,  hide,  conceal. 

Len, 

Lene, 

Lende,  meet. 

Leuger,  longer. 

Lepe,  leap. 

Lere,  learn. 

Lere,  look,  face,  countenance,  cheek. 

Lese,  lose. 

Lesynge,  see  Leace. 

Let,  hinder. 

Lete,  let,  allowed. 

Lethal,  deadly. 

Lett,  delayed. 

Lett,  stop. 

Lettest,  delayest. 

Letteth,  hinderelh,  preventeth. 

Lettyng,  hinderance,  interruption. 

Leudly,  loudly. 

Leugh,  laughed. 

Leve,  leave,  permission. 

Leve,  leave,  lay  aside. 

Leve,  be  left,  tarry,  remain. 

Leve,  live. 

Lever,  rather. 

Leves,  )  , 

T  }  leaves. 

Levys,  J 

Ley,  lee ;  which  see. 

Lewte,  loyalty,  faith, 

Libbard,  leopard. 

Licht,  alight. 

Lichtly,  lightly,  nimbly. 

Lift,  sky. 

Lig,  lie. 

Liggan,  lying. 

Liggs,  lies,  is  situate. 

Light,  alight. 

^u\l^<hol,ghied. 

Lightsome,  cheerful,  sprightly. 
Likes,  bodies. 

Linde,  the  lime  tree,  trees  in  general. 
l.inkis,  links,  torches. 


List,  listen,  p>lease. 

Lithe,  attend,  hear,  hearken. 

Lit]ier,froward,  worthless,  idle. 

Litulle,  little. 

Liveray,  delivery. 

Lizt,  light,  merry. 

Loed,  loved. 

Loffe,  love. 

Logeed,  lodged. 

Logeyry,  lodging,  quarters. 

Loke,  look,  see. 

Loked,  looked. 

Loketh,  look. 

Lokkis,  locks. 

Longe,  along  of,  because  of;  '  louge  of 

the,'  your  fault. 
'Longes,  belongs. 
Longut,  longed,  desired. 
Loone,  loon,  rascal. 
Looset,  loosened,  set  free. 
Loot,  let. 
Lope,  leaped. 

Lordeyne,  lordling,  master. 
Losel,  a  loose  ivorthless  fellow. 
Lough,  laugh. 
Looped,  lept. 
Lourd,  lever,  rather. 
Loused,  loosed. 
Lout,  bow,  stoop. 
Louted,  boived. 
Louys,  loves. 

Lowe,  }    a  mle  MU- 

Lowu,  knave,  villain,  rascal. 

Lowns,  blazes. 

Lowsed,  loosed,  let  loose. 

Lowyst,  lowest. 

Luf,  love. 

Lug,  ear. 

Luik,  look. 

Lukd,  looked. 

Lum,  chimney. 

Lust,  desire,  wish, 

Luve,  love. 

Ly,  lie,  lie  down,  rest. 

Lychte,  light. 

Lyed,  gave  the  lie  to,  contradicted. 

Lyffe,  life ;  lyffe  days,  living  days,  days 

"J  life. 
Lyfte,  lifted. 
Lypht,  see  Lychte. 
Lyghtly,  lightly,  quietly. 
Lyghtly,  cheerfully,  gladly, 
Lyketli,  liketh,  pleaseth. 
Lyiide,  see  Linde. 
Lyno,  the  lime,  or  linden  tree, 
l.\ oage,  lineage. 
Lyth,  attend,  hear,  hearken. 

V.  E 
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1  ftaU,l  ..... 
Lytle,  }  ldtle- 

Mell,  mix,  mingle. 

Mends,  amends,  recompense. 

Lytlilye,  easily,  gently. 

Mense,  measure. 

Lyve,  live. 

Meny,  Mary ;  and  see  Meiny. 

Menzie,  retinue,  company. 

Maik,  mate,  companion,  wife. 

Mercb,  march. 

Mair,    >                 ,, 
Maire,  \more,  rather. 

Mervayle,  marvel. 
Messes,  masses. 

Maist,  may  est. 

Maist,  most;  maist  ava,  most  of  all. 

Met,  )                , 
Mete,\measured- 

Mait,  may. 

Met,  might. 

Make,  equal,  like. 

Mete,  meet  with. 

Makes,  see  Maik. 

Mete,  meat,  victuals. 

Male,  coat  of  mail. 

Meyny,  see  Meiny. 

Mane,  man. 

Meyt,  might,  could. 

Maniy,  attendants,  retinue,  train. 

Meytlie,  might,  power. 

J? lane,  moan. 

Mi,  my. 

Mauere,  manner 

Micht,  might. 

Manhead,  manhood. 

Micut,  was  able  (to  do,  or  say.) 

Mani,  many. 

Mickle,  much,  great,  strong. 

Mauis,     ) 
Marines,  }W,OB*' 

Mids,  midst. 

Minged,  mentioned,  named. 

Marche-man,    an    inhabitant    of    the 

Mint,  aim  at. 

marshes. 

Mint,  make  faces  at,  stare  at. 

Mare,  more. 

Minted,  attempted,  meant,  minded. 

Marke,  marks,  (coins.) 

Mirk,  dark,  black. 

Marrow,  equal. 

Mirrie,  merry. 

Mastery e,  trial  of  skill. 

Mister,  need,  necessity,  occasion. 

Mat,  might. 

Mither,  mother. 

Manger  (Fr.  maugre,)  in  spite  of. 

Mo,    I 
Moe,rn°m 

Mann,  71111st. 

-Mavis,  thrush. 

Mocne,  much. 

May,  )        .  , 
May',{W- 

Mode,  mood,  manner,  way. 

Modur,  mother. 

Mayre,  mayor. 

Moil,  qu.  turmoil?  trouble. 

Maystry,  trial  of  skill. 

Mold,  earth. 

Mazer-dish,  a  maple  drinking  cup 

Mone,  moon. 

Me  longeth,  /  long 

Mone,  moan,  moaning,  grieving- 

Meal,  oatmeal. 

Moneth,  month. 

Meal-poke,  meal-bag 

Monnyn  day,  Monday. 

Meany,  see  Meiny. 

Mony,  many. 

Meare,  mare. 

Mores,  Moor's. 

Mearveile,  marvel. 

Mornynge,  mourning,  bewailing. 

Mease,  soften,  mitigate. 

Mort,  death  oj  the  deer ;  blast  oj'the  horn 

Mede — to  quyte  Lym  will  Lis  mede,  to 

to  announce  its  death. 

reward  him  to  some  purpose. 

'Most,  almost. 

Medys,  midst. 

Meed,   }            ,  ,  .    . 

MeedeJ  reward,  desert. 

Mot,           ~)                .   , ,      .       ,..,     , 
,,    '           (may,    might;    '  mot  1  the, 

M     cr'l  t      \      may  ^  thrive,  prosper. 

Meed,  mood,  manners. 

Mountenance,  amount,  duration. 

Mi  id,  see  Meed. 

Mowe,  may,  might. 

Mf  in,  mean,  intend. 

Muckil,  much. 

Meikle,  much,  great. 

Mude,  mood. 

Meiny,  company,  retinue,  train. 

Mnn,  must. 

Meit,  meat,  table. 

Mtinke,  monk. 

Meit,  meet,  proper. 

Mum,  mount. 

Meit,  meet,  assemble. 

Muntyd,  mounted. 

Mike,  meek. 

Muve,  move,  excite. 
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Norse,  Norway. 

Muvit,  moved. 

Norwart,  northward. 

Myche,  much. 

Nought,  not ;  not  at  all. 

Myd,  middle;  '  myd  of  the  day,'  mid  day. 

Nourice,  nurse. 

Myght,  might,  poiver,  help. 

Nouther,  ~) 

Mykel    '  \  m*$*^'  strong,  powerful. 

Nouthir,   >  neither. 
Nowtber,  } 

Myld,  mild,  meek. 

Nunry,  nunnery. 

Myllan,  Milan  steel. 
Mylner's,  miller's. 

Ny>   1    ■  i            , 

fj       J  nigh,  near,  close. 

Mynde,  mind,  memory. 

Nyest,  nighest. 

Myne-ye-ple.  many  plaits  or  folds  ?  an 

Nyghe,  nigh,   near  ;  '  nyghe  hym  by,' 

epithet  of  a  shield. 

close  by  him. 

Myrthes,  mirth,  merriment ;  a  man  that 

Nyne,  nine. 

myrthes  can,  a  man  that  can  make 

Nyzt,  night. 

mirth. 

Mysse,  miss,  fail. 

0,o/. 

Obraid,  upbraid. 

Na,   I      , 
,.T       >not. 
Nae,  J 

Oe,  an  island  of  the  second  magnitude  ; 

one  of  the  first  being  called  a  land  ; 

Nae-gate,  no-wise,  by  no  means. 

of  the  third,  a  holm. 

■w  .°'  >  nag,  pony  ;  nags,  ponies. 

Of,  off. 
Off,  of. 

Nane,  none,  nobody. 

Okerer,  usurer. 

Nappy,  strong. 

On,  put  on ;  dyd  on,  did  put  on. 

Nar,    >           .. 
XT        >  nor,  than. 
Nare,  y 

On,  one  ;  on  case,  one  thing. 
On  live,  alive. 

Ne,  nor,  not. 

On-slepe,  asleep. 

Near  near,  very  near. 

One,  on. 

Nede,  need. 

Ones,  once. 

Nede,  need,  necessity. 

Onfere,  in  company,  togetner. 

Nee,  nigh,  come  nigh,  approach. 

Ony,  any. 

Neicherit,  neared,  got  nearer. 

Onys,  once. 

Neid,  need. 

Op,  up. 

Neigh  him  neare,)               ,            ,. 
v,  .   ,   ,  .                 >  approach  near  him. 
Neigh  him  nye,    $    ri 

Or,  before  ;  or  thou  go,  before  thou  guest . 
Ore,  o'er,  over. 

Neigh,  eome  near. 

Os,  us. 

Neir,  never. 

Ost,    >  ,     . 
Oste.P^ 

Neist,  next, 

Noke,  neck. 

Ouer,  over. 

Ner,  near ;  ner  ney,  at  all  near. 

Owres,  hours. 

Ner,  were  it  not. 

Outher,  either. 

Nere,  near ;  nearer. 

Out-borne,  a   horn  blown   to  call  out 

Nere,  never. 

soldiers,  or  others,  to  arms. 

Nethe,  beneath,  underneath. 

Outmct,  measured  out. 

Newe,  now. 

Oware  off  none,  hour  of  noon. 

Ney,  see  Ner. 

Owenvord,  last  word,  burden  of  a  song. 

Nicht,  night. 

Owr,  our. 

Nicked  him  if  nay,  nicked  him  with  no. 

Owr,  over;  out  owr,  all  over,  through' 

Nij,'litis,  nights. 

out. 

Nip,  pinch. 

Owsen,  oxen. 

Noliellyes,  nobles,  a  coin — value  6s.  8</. 

Owt,     )      , 
Owthe,r(,/- 

Nodur^olher. 

Nomblcs,   entrails;    the   parts   usually 

Owtlay,  outlaw. 

baked  in  «  pie. 

Non,  none,  not  one. 
None,  noon. 

i,  n'    t  cloak,  or  mantle  of  slate. 

Palle, ) 

Norlan,  northern. 

Pallace,  palace. 
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Pang,  to  fill,  stuff. 

Proudli,  proudly. 

I'arde,  verily,  (par  dieu). 

Prove,  proof. 

Parti,  part ;  uppon  a  parti,  apart,  at  one 

Prycke,  a  murk  to  shoot  at. 

side. 

Pryce,  prize. 

Pastes,  pasties,  patties. 

Pryme,  day-break. 

Paughty,  saucy,  insolent. 

Purling- pricks,  skewers  to  fasten  pud- 

Pavag,      )  toll  paid  for  passing  over  the 

ding-bags. 

Pawage,  $      land  of  another. 

Pair,  poor. 

Pavyleon,  pavilion,  tent. 

Puirly,  poorly,  softly. 

Paynim,  pagan. 

Pyght,  pitched. 

Payre,  pair. 

Pyte,  pity. 

Pearily,  peeringly,  inquisitively. 

Peere,  peer,  equal,  match, 

Quat,  quitted,  left,  let  go. 

Pcirles,  peerless. 

Quene,  queen. 

Peirs,  peers,  appears. 

Queyuer,  quiver. 

Pens,  pence. 

Quest,  inquest. 

Peny,  penny. 

Queyt,  requite. 

Perelous,  perilous,  fearful. 

Quha,  wha,  who. 

Perced,  pierced. 

Quhair,  where. 

Perte,  part,  side. 

Quhat,  what. 

Pertyd,  parted,  divided. 

Quhen,  when. 

Pese,  peace. 

Quhilk,  which. 

VestUctt,  pistol. 

Quhill,  while,  until. 

Petye,  pity. 

Qubite,  white. 

Peyses,  pieces. 

Quhy,  why. 

Peysse,  peace. 

Quo,  quoth. 

Pitte,  pity. 

Quyrry,  quarry,  slaughtered  game. 

Plaint,  complaint. 

Quyt,  quit,  requited. 

Plas,  place. 

Quyte,  requite. 

Plate  jack,  coat-armour. 

Playand,  playing. 

Pad,  afraid. 

.  pica,  amends. 

Hade,  rode. 

Plett,  platted. 

Raide,  early. 

Plooky,  pimpled. 

Eaine,  reign. 

Ploy,  play,  game. 

Raked,  walked  guickly. 

Poke,  bag. 

Rape,  rope. 

Polle,  }ntU,  cut  down,  lop. 

Eaught,  reached,  laid  hold  of 

Pondes,  pounds. 

Rave,  tore. 

Pottys,  pots. 

Pay,  battle-array. 

Pouir,  power. 

Raw,  row. 

Pow,  poll,  head. 

Reachless,  reckless,  careless. 

Praye,  prey,  booty. 

Reade,  advice. 

Preaste,  priest. 

Reane,  rain. 

Prece,  press,  throng. 

Reas,  raise,  rouse. 

Preced,  pressed,  thronged. 

Reaste,  rest,  quit  >■ 

Prees,  price,  estimation. 

Reave,  bereave,  deprive 

Prese,  press,  company. 

Reaving,  robbing, plundering. 

Preson,  prison  ;  brokyn  preson,  broken 

Recht,  reached. 

out  of  prison. 

Reck,  hand-basket. 

Prestlye,  quickly,  readily,  already. 

Reculd,  retreated. 

Pricked,     spurred    {his    horse,)     rode 

Reeken,  reckon. 

ijiuckhj. 

Red,  rid,  clear. 

Pris,  prize. 

Red,  advice,  advise. 

Priue,  privy  ;  priue  seelle,  privy  seal. 

Red,  read. 

Prive,  prove. 

Redd,  red. 

Prod.     }           , 
Prodde,jProu* 

Redd,  see  Rede. 

Rede,  read  ;  imagine,  think  ;  advice 

ad- 

Propine,  earnest  of  intention,  pledge,  gift. 

rise. 
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Rede,  aware. 

Ryght,  right,  direct. 

Reden,  rode. 

Ryghtuys,  righteous,  just. 

Redy,  ready. 

Rygzt,  right,  very. 

Reeke,  smoke. 

Rynde,  torn  to  pieces. 

Reft,  bereft,  deprived. 

Ryse,  rouse. 

Reide,  red. 

Rekeless,  reckless,  regardless,  rash. 

Sae,  so. 

Renisht,  (/littering. 

Saffe,  save. 

Renne,  run. 

Saft,  soft,  pleasant,  lovely. 

Renyies,  reins  of  a  bridle. 

Saif,  safe. 

Rerd,  roar,  rush  ? 

Saim,  same. 

Rescous,  rescue. 

Sair,  sore. 

Reve,  steal. 

Sairly,  sorely. 

Revers,  rovers,  robbers,  pirates. 

Sail,  shall. 

Revere,  river. 

Salved,  saluted. 

Reves,  bailiffs,  steivards, 

Sang,  song,  idle  tale. 

Rew,  pity. 

Sare,  sore. 

Rew     ) 

Rew'e,  \  rue>  rePent>  Plt'J- 

Sarke,  shirt. 

Sary,  sorry. 

Rewarde,  rewarded. 

Saue,  safe. 

Rewth,   ?     ., 
Bewyth,}*'*' 

Saugh,  saw. 

Saul,  soul. 

Richt,  right,  privilege. 

Saulted,  assaulted. 

Ridde,  ridden. 

Saut,  salt. 

Ridynge,  riding. 

Sauyour,  Saviour. 

Right, just;  right-now, just-now,  even- 

Sawman,  spokesman. 

now. 

Say,  saw. 

Bin,      ? 
Rinne,rMM- 

Sayne,  said. 

Sayned,  blessed. 

Rinnes,  runs, 

Scant,  scarcely. 

Ripe,  clean  out. 

Scapyd,  escaped. 

Robbyt,  robbed. 

Scath,  injury,  harm. 

Roddes,  rods. 

Schapped,  swap}ied  ? 

Rode,  road,  way. 

Schereff,  sheriff". 

Rofe,  roof. 

Schetyng,  shooting. 

Roke,  rook. 

Scho,  she. 

Rome,  room. 

Schomer,  summer. 

Roo,  roe. 

Sehoote,  shot,  let  go. 

Roode,  rood,  cross  ,•  holy  rood,  cross  of 

Schowte,  slwut. 

Christ. 

Sclo,  slay. 

Rop,  rope. 

Scoper,  supper. 

Roun,  round. 

Scraichs,  screeches,  screams. 

Rouudlye,  fast ,  at  a  good  round  pace. 

Scraighs,  screams,  screeches. 

Route,  rabble,  company. 

Screfe,      1 

Row,  roll. 

Screffe,      >  sheriff,  sheriffs. 

Rowght,  rout. 

Screfieys,  J 

Rowynde,  round. 

Scrog  bush,  scraggy -busht 

Rud,  redness,  ruddiness,  bloom. 

Se,  see,  saw,  seen. 

Rude,  rood,  cross. 

Se,   ) 

Sea,}so- 

Rudds,  makes  ruddy,  reddens. 

Rugg,  rugged,  rough. 

Seche,  such. 

Rugged,  torn,  pulled  violently. 

Securly,  surely,  coin  inly. 

Rulde,  ruled,  reigned  over. 

See,  sea. 

Rule,  rough  spoil . 

Seel,  seal,  signet. 

Bung,  staff. 

Seely,  silly. 

Ruthe,  pity,  compassion. 
RyaU,  royal. 

'        '.       >  appearam  ■ .  bearing. 

Ryderc,  rider,  rangi  >: 

1 

Seid,  said. 
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Seimly,  seemly,  proper. 

i 
Sbuld,  should. 

Sein,  seen. 

Sbnldis,  shouldst. 

Selcoutb,  uncouth,  si  range. 

Shutetb,  shooteth. 

Selerer,  cellarer,  butler. 

Shyars,  shires,  counties. 

Sri,  self. 

Shynand,  shining. 

Semblauuse,     semblance,     appearance, 

Sbyrife,  sheriff. 

countenance. 

Sic,  such. 

Semblyd,  assembled. 

Sich,  sigh. 

Semelie,  >          , 
Semely,  \  seeml^ 

Sicht,  sight. 

Sied,  saw,  did  see. 

Sen,  since. 

Silk,  such. 

Sene,  see,  seen. 

Siller,  silver. 

Sent,  saint. 

Sin,  since. 

Sertanly,  >       .  .  , 
Sertenly!  J™*""'*- 

Sindle,  seldom. 
Sine,  afterwards. 

Serten,  certain  ;  in  sei'ten,  in  truth. 

Silh,  since. 

Seruyd,  served. 

Skaith,  harm,  hurt;  feared  forits  skaith, 

Set,  bent  upon,  determined. 

for  the  harm  it  might  do  them. 

Sete,  set,  style. 

Skalit,  scaled,  flew  over. 

Sets,  suits,  becomes. 

Skomfit,  discomfited,  routed. 

Setten,  sat,  been  sitting. 

Skottyssh,  Scottish. 

Sew,  sow. 

Skrieb,  peep,  dawn. 

Sey,  say. 

Skugg,  shade. 

Sey,  essay,  strive. 

Slade,  a  breadth  of  greensward  between 

Seyd,  said. 

plough-lands  or  woods. — Percy. 

Seydys,  sides. 

Slaited,  accustomed  to  a  place. 

Seyng,  seeing. 

Slean,  slain. 

Seynt,  saint. 

Sleuth,  sloth. 

Seyt,  sight. 

Sledde,  sledge. 

Shaw'd,  showed. 

Sleive,  sleeve. 

c,,       '   £  small  arid  woods. 

Sleip,  sleep,  die. 
Slike,  sueh. 

Shear,  sheer,  entirely ;  sydis  shear,  on 

Slode,  slit,  split. 

all  sides. 

Sloe,  slay. 

Sheene,  shilling,  bright. 

Slon,    )    .  . 
Slone,  $ 

Sliefe,  sheaves. 

Sheklis,  shackles. 

Sloughe,  slew. 

Shende,  hurt,  annoy. 

Sma,     ^ 

Sbent,  disgraced. 

Sma',    >  small. 

Sberpe,  sharp. 

Smale,  > 

Sbet,  shot. 

Smithers,  smothers. 

Sliete,  shoot. 

Smot,  smote,  struck. 

Shetes,  shootest. 

Smyth,  smith. 

Sbetes,  sheets. 

Snae,  snow. 

Sbeyne,  see  Sbeene. 

Snawy,  snowy,  snow-white. 

Shimmering,  shining  by  glances. 

Socht,  sought. 

Sbind,  shone. 

Sojournyng, sojourning, tarrying; '  shall 

Sbolde,  should. 

be  at  our  sojournyiug,'  shall  wait  for 

Shone,  )  shoes;  hose  and  shone,  stock- 

us. 

Shoon,  S      ings  and  shoes. 

Sold,  should. 

Shope,  shaped, formed. 

Soil,  soul. 

Shote,  slwot. 

Som,  some. 

Bhot-wyndow,  a  small  window  or  loop- 

Somer,  summer. 

hole,  from    which  to   shoot  without 

Somers,  sumpter-horses. 

being  seen  t 

Son,  sun. 

Sbouir,  shower. 

Sondry,  sundry. 

Shradds,  shrubs,  coppices. 

Sone,  soon. 

Shroggs,  shrubs. 

Souge.  song. 
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Sonnes,  sons. 

Stour,    1 

Soo,  so. 

Sotlie,  sooth,  truth  ;  for  sothe,  in  truth. 

Stower  f  ^sturoance>  melee,  fight. 

Soudron,  southron. 

Stowre,  J 

Sousit,  soused. 

Stown,  stolen. 

Southron,  southern. 

Strade,  strode,  {did  stride.) 

Sowles,  souls. 

Strae,  straw. 

Sowne,  sound. 

Straiht,  strait. 

Soyt,  sooth. 

Strake,  struck. 

Sparred,  fastened. 

Straught,  >  stretched 
Strecht,     j  streicnea. 

Spear,  ask,  inquire. 

Spede,  speed,  fare. 

Streght,  straight. 

Speere,  the  hole  in  a  door  or  window  by 

Streim,  stream. 

which  it  was  speeied,  i.e.,  fastened. 

Streitly,  straightly,  immediately. 

Speik,  speak. 

Strekene,  stricken. 

Speir,  spear. 

Strenthy,  strong. 

Speir,  ask. 

Strete,  street. 

Speire,  question. 

Streyght,  strait. 

Speke,  speak. 

Strunge,  strung,  stringed. 

Spendyd,  spanned  ?  grasped. 

Stude,  stood;  withstood,  endured. 

Spercles,  sparkles. 

Styll,  still,  quiet;  quietly. 

Spere,  spear. 

Styntyde,  stinted,  stopt. 

Sperthe,  battle-axe. 

Styrande,  stirring,  rousing. 

Spille,  spoil,  be  spoilt ;  be  hurt. 

Suar,  sure. 

Spores,  spurs. 

Suith,  sooth,  indeed. 

Spreat,  kind  of  water-rush. 

Sum,  some. 

Spright,  spirit. 

Sune,  soon. 

Spurn,  kick ;  see  Tear. 

Suner,  sooner. 

Spyrred,  asked,  demanded. 

Supp,  sup,  take  supper. 

Squyers,  esquires. 

Surest,  safest. 

Stack,  stuck. 

Swaged,  assuaged. 

Stagge,  1 
Staig,     S      9' 

Swaipin,  swapping. 

Swapped,  exchanged,  exchanged  blows, 

Stair'd,  stared. 

fought. 

Stang,  stin;/. 

Sweard,  sword. 

Stapt,  stopped. 

Sweaven,  dream. 

Starte,  started. 

Sweer,  neck. 

Stean,  stone. 

Sweite, ) 
Swete,  \  sweeL 

Stede,  steed. 

Steek,  stitch. 

Swette,  sweat,  did  sweat. 

Steelly,  made  of  steel. 

Swouying,  swooning,  fainting. 

Steids,  steeds,  horses. 

Swounit,  swooned. 

Step-minnie,  step-mother. 

Swith,  quickly,  immediately. 

Stern,  struck. 

Swyne,  swine. 

Sterte,  started. 

Swyth,  quick,  quickly. 

Steven,  voice ;  time. 

Syde,  side. 

Stew,  fright,  fear. 
Stime,  spark,  rag  of  light. 

a     '  >  since,  then,  afterwards. 

Stint,  slopped. 

Syngit,  singed. 

Stirre,  stir. 

Syth,  time. 

Sto',  store,  plenty. 

Syth,  since. 

Stod,    )  ,     , 
0.    ,     }  stood. 
Stode,  J 

Syttes,  sits. 

Stole,  garment. 

Taiken,  token,  sign. 

Stonders,  slanders,  bystanders. 

Tain,  ^ 

Stondes,  stands. 

Take,  >  taken. 

Stound,  time,  white. 

Tane, ) 

Stoup  of  weir,  pillar  of  war. 

Taks,  takes. 
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Takyll,  shooting  apparatus. 

Throout,  throughout. 

Taryed,  tarried. 

Throwe,  space. 

Tauld,  told. 

Thrue,  threw. 

Tayne,  taken. 

Thryes,  thrice,  three  times. 

Tear  began  this  spurn,  tearing 

or  pull- 

Thud,  noise. 

ing  began  this  spurning  or  kicking,  of 

Thyckust,  thickest. 

one  against  another. 
Teche,  teach. 

Til    ) 

rp.,j  >  till,  until;  to,  unto. 

Teene,  sorrow,  grief,  injury. 

Till,  draw',  entice. 

Teenefu,  sorroivful,  grievous. 

Timber,  lance,  {being  made  of  wood.) 

Tein,  see  Teene. 

Tine,  lose. 

Teind,  tenth,  furth. 

Tint,  lose,  lost. 

Teirs,  tears. 

Tither,  t'other,  the  other. 

Til,  tell. 

Tithyngus,  tidings. 

Tene,  see  Teene. 

To,  two. 

Teyne,  see  Teeue. 

Todes,  toads. 

Thair,  there. 

Toke,  took. 

Thame,  them. 

To  longe,  too  long. 

Than,  then. 
T harrow,  dare. 

„,     '    >  one  or  the  other. 
lone,  J 

Tharrow,  thoroughly,  quite. 

Too,  two. 

The,  thee  ;  they. 

Too-hond,  two-handed. 

The,  thrive. 

Toots,  blows,  sounds. 

The,  die. 

Tome,  turns. 

Thee,  thrive. 

Tortyll,  twirled,  twined,  twisted. 

Thei,  they. 

Touir,  tower. 

Thefe,  thief. 

Toun,  town. 

Ther,  their;  there. 

Toung,  tongue. 

Thes,  thus. 

Tow,   )  . 
Towe,rwo- 

Thew,  thong,  whip. 

They,  thy. 

Tow,  thou. 

They's,  they  shall. 

Tow,  let  down  by  a  rope* 

Thi,  thy. 

Towyn,  town. 

Thidurward,  thitherward,  to  that  place. 

Trailit,  trailed,  dragged. 

Thilk,  these. 

Traine,  trick,  purpose. 

Thin,  begin. 

Traytur,  traitor. 

Thir,  they. 

Tre,  tree,  wood,  stuff. 

Tho,  they. 

Treneyte,  trinity. 

Tho,  then. 

Trew,   )  . 
Trewe,rrue- 

Thoe,  them. 

Thoct,  thought. 

Trewd,  trowed,  thought, 

Thole,  suffer,  bear,  put  up  with, 

allow. 

Treyffe,  thrive. 

Thonke,  thank. 

Tride,  tried. 

Thorow,  through. 

Triest  furth,  draw  forth,  bring  out,  to 

Thos,  thus. 

an  assignation. 

Thoucht,  though;  see  Ein. 

Tristil  tre,  trysting-lree,  place  of  meet- 

Thowt,  thought. 

ing,  rendezvous. 

Thrall,  thraldom,  captivity. 

Trouthe,  troth,  truth. 

Thrang,  throng,  crowd. 

Trow,  true. 

Thrast,  thrust  {themselves,)  thronged. 

Trow,  trust,  believe. 

Thrawn,  thrown. 

Trowet,  truth. 

Thraws,  throes. 

Tru,  true. 

Threeds,  threads. 

Tuik,  took. 

Thrie,  three. 

Tuzzlit,  tuzzled. 

Throly,  throngingly,  in  a  crowd 

Twayne,  twain,  two. 

Throng,  combat,  fight. 

Twirtle  twist,  twirled  twist. 

Tl        <r      l  thronged,  hurried,  rushed. 

Twomyle  way,  while  one  might  tvalk 
two  miles. 
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Tyde,  time. 

m  ■,.  '  t  tied,  bound,  fastened. 

Tyll,  to,  unto. 

Tymeouslye,in  time  ;  ryeht  tymeouslye, 

in  the  nick  of  time. 
Tyne,  perish,  be  lost. 

Undergoe,  undertake. 

Unkempt,  uncombed. 

Unketli,  uncouth,  strange. 

Uiimackly e,  m  isshapen . 

Unneth,  uneasily,  scarcely. 

Unseely,  unhappy,  unblest. 

Unrest,  uneasy,  ill  at  ease. 

Unseely,  unfortunate, 

UDsett  steven,  unappointed  time,  unex- 
pectedly. 

Unsonsie,  unlucky,  unfortunate. 

Until,  unto. 

Untyll,  against ;  '  shut  them  untyll,' 
shut  against  them. 

Up-chaunce,  perchance. 

Urchin,  hedgehog. 

Usd,  used,  accustomed. 

Vain,  vein. 

Vale,  valley. 

Valeies,  valleys. 

Vaunt-brace,  armour  for  the  body. 

Venge,  revenge. 

Verameut,  verily,  truly. 

Villeins,  menial  servants. 

Vittles,  victuals,  food. 

Vnbonde,  unbound. 

Vndur,  under. 

Voyded,  avoided,  left,  quitted. 

Vp,  up. 

Vs.,  Jive  shillings. 

Wa',  xv  all. 

Wache,  watch,  spy. 

Wad,  would. 

Wae,  woe,  grief. 

Wae,  loth,  sorry. 

Waefo,  woful. 

Waged,  hired,  at  wages. 

Waighe,  weigh. 

Waight,   weight;  biggis   waight,   more 

importance. 
Wake,  watch. 

Wiikenit,  wakened,  awaken    ',  aroused. 
Walde,  would. 
Wale,  chouse. 
Wallis,  walls. 
Walowit,  withered,  faded. 
Waltering,  weltering. 
Waly,  an  interjection  of  grief. 


wizard. 


Wan,  ivon,  did  win. 

Wan,  got,  arrived. 

Wane,  one,  one. 

Ware,  number  of  people. 

War,  1 

Ware,}*™8'  were' 

War,  wares,  goods. 

War,    i 

Ware   \  aware'>  was  war,  became  aware. 

Waran,  guardian,  keeper. 

Ward,  watch,  guard,  sentinel. 

Warde,  ivarn. 

Warison,  reivard. 

Warle,       } 

Warlock,  J 

Warse,  worse. 

Warst-faurd,  worst  favoured,  most   ill- 
looking. 

Waryson,  see  Warison. 

Was,  wash. 

Wat,  wot,  know. 

Wate,  blamed. 

Watte,  what. 

Wauld,  would. 

Waur,  worse. 

Wavis,  ivaves. 

Wax,  waxed,  became. 

We,  with. 

Weal,  wail. 

Wean,  child. 

Wed  bed,  wedding-bed,  bridal-bed. 

Wed,  pawn,  pledge,  deposit. 

Wedde,  pledge ;  sett  to  wedde,  put  in 
jiledge,  mortgaged. 

Wedous,  widows. 

Wedyns  day,  Wednesday. 

Weedes,  clothes. 

Weel-waled,  well-meant,  kind. 

Weene,  know,  think. 

Weened,  thought,  supposed. 

Weel,  will. 

Weet,  know,  understand. 

Weiest,  smallest. 

Weil,  well. 

Weine,  see  Weene. 

Weip,  weep. 

Weir,  war ;  see  Stoup. 

Weird,  fate,  destiny,  lot. 

Weird  her  in  a  great  sin,  placed  her  in 
danger  of  committing  a  great  sin. 

Weird,  wizard,  witch. 

Weit,  toet. 
Weke,  weak,  poor. 

Wei,    \  well,   much,    good,   very  good 
Wele,  J      luck;  wel  good,  very  good. 
Wel-a-way  !  an  interjection  of  grief, 
Welde,  inn/Id. 
Wclde,  wield. 
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Well,  will,  wish. 

Welth,  wealth. 

Well  them  at  his  will,  did  as  he  pleased 

with  them. 
Wemyng,  ivomen. 
Wen,  win,  go. 
Wend,    > 

Wende,  S9°'  mnL 
Wends,  dwells. 
Went,  thought. 
Weppyned,   iveaponed,  furnished    with 

weapons. 

Weppynlesse,  weaponless. 

Wepe,  weep. 

Wepiug,  weeping. 

Wer,  wear. 

Werde,  word,  words. 

Werke,  work. 

Werre,  war. 

Werscbep,  worship,  admire. 

Werthe,  worth. 

West,  wist,  known. 

Westlin,  western. 

Wet     > 

■.it  .'    I  know,  see,  discovei. 

Wete,  S 

Wete,  wet. 

Weyffe,  wife,  huswife. 

Wezilis,  weazels. 

Wliii,  who. 

Whan,  when. 

Whang,  thong. 

Whar,  where. 

Whase,  whose. 

Wheder,  whither. 

Wheele,  wheel  about,  turn  about. 

Whell,  quell,  destroy. 

Whens,  whence. 

Wher,  where. 

Whidderan',  quivering,  whizzing. 

VJhilome,  formerly,  before. 

White  monie,  silver. 

Whoard,  hoard,  heap. 

Whyle,  while,  time  ;  but  a  whyle,  more 

than  a.  short  time. 

Whyll,  while,  until. 

Wicht,  person  ;  lusty,  strong. 

Wight,      ) 

Whites,  Spers°nS- 

Wi^'lity,  stout,  lusty,  strong. 

Wightlye,  stoutly,  lustily,  boldly. 

Will,  wish. 

Will,  wild,  amazed. 

Will  of  rede,  bewildered  in  mind. 

Win,  get  ;  win  away,  get  away. 

Winna,  will  not. 

Winne,  get,  obtain  ;  reach,  arriv  at. 

Winnock,  window. 

Wiusome,  pleasant,  agreeable,  engaging. 


Wis,  know,  think. 

Wist,  knew  ;  wist  my  brethren,    if  my 

brethren  knew. 
Withowghten,  without. 
Witless,  without  wit,  foolish. 
Wod,    I  .   .       . 

Wode,{  '^ 

Wodde,  woods. 

Wode,  mail. 

Wodys,  woods. 

Woe,  sad. 

Wold,  would  ;  wold  he,  would  he  go. 

Wold,  wood,  woody  place. 

Wolde,  would. 

Wolle,  will. 

Wolwarde,  wearing  a  flannel  shirt  in 

penance. 
Womyne,  woman. 
Won,  dwell. 
Wonder,  wonderfully. 
Wone,  one. 

Wonnynge  wan,  dwelling-place. 
Woo,  woe,  grief. 
Woo,  who. 
Wot,  know. 

Womanbede,  womanhood. 
Wotes,  knows. 
Wouche,  mischief,  harm. 
Woundyt,  wounded,  did  wound. 
Wrack,  ruin,  destruction. 


Wrang,    ) 
Wrange,  J 


wrong. 


Wreak,  revenge. 

Wroeht,  wrought,  caused. 

Wroken,  revenged,  avenged. 

Wurds,  words. 

Wycked,  wicked. 

Wyde,  wide,  large. 

Wyght,  see  Wight. 

\V\lil,  wild  <li  er. 

Wyle,  wile,  tri< ■/,-. 

Wyll,  will;  at  wyll,  at  liberty. 

Wynn,  win,  get  in. 

Wynne,  joy. 

Wynne,  wend,  go. 

Wynde,  wind. 

Wyne-seller,  wine-  cellar. 

Wyrke,  work,  causi-. 

Wysse,  guess,  reckon  ;  <ni>l  see  Wis. 

Wyte,  blame. 

Wyth,  with,  by  means  of. 

Wyvis,  tcives. 

Y, /. 

Yam  me  rings,  shoutings. 
Yate,  gate. 
Ych,  each. 
Ycbone,  each  one. 
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Ycleped,  called,  named. 

Yonder,  under. 

Yebent,  bent. 

Yonge,  young. 

■y     ,'  J  went,  should  go. 

Yongemen,  young  men. 
Youtheid,  youth. 

Yeelde, >     .  ,, 
Yelde,   pteUL 

Yow,  you. 

Yowls,  howls. 

Yeldyde,  yielded. 

Yren,  iron. 

Yef,  if 

Ys,  is. 

Yeffell,  evil. 

Yslaw,  slain. 

Yemen,  yeomen. 

Ystreen,  yesterday  at  evening. 

Yend,      )                .          , 
Tender,  \  yon,  yond,  yonder. 

Yt,     >  ., 
Ytte,r'' 

Ter,  your. 

Yth,  in  the. 

Tere,  years. 

Ywunder,  yonder. 

Terkit,  jerked. 

Y-were,  were. 

Yerlle,  earl. 

Y-wis,  /  wis,  I  trow,  assuredly. 

Yerly,  early. 

Yestreen,  yester-cven. 

Zade,  gaed,  did  go,  went. 

Yette,  yet. 

Zare,  there. 

Yetts,  gates. 

Zatis,  gates. 

Tf,  if. 

Ze,  you,  ye. 

Y-fere,  together. 

Ze,  yet. 

Ygo,  gone. 

Zede,  went. 

Yit,  yet. 

Zellow,  yellow. 

Ylke,  same,  very  ;  this  ylke  day,  this  very 

Zemen,  yeomen. 

day. 

Zete,  ate,  did  eat ;  got,  did  get. 

Yll,  ill. 

Zisturday,  yesterday. 

Tn,     1  . 
Ynne,  fm' 

Zomau,  yeoman. 

Zour,  your. 

Ynglond,  England. 

Zour-lane,  your -lane,  alone,  by  yourself. 

Ynglyssh,  English. 

Zouth,  youth. 

Ynough, enough. 

Zow,  you. 

Yode,  wentest. 

Zee,  you,  ye. 

Yole,  Yule,  Christmas. 

T.  C.  Savill,  Printer,  4,  Cha 

ndoa-s'reet,  Covent-gai-doni 
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